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PBEFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

In prepariog a new edition of this book my principal object 
has been to supplement the author^s notes by references to 
the most vecent authorities, viz. to such works of importance 
dealing with the history of Soman Law as have been published 
since the date of the first edition, and have come within my 
reach. No alteration has been made in the text, except by 
way of correcting a few verbal inaccuracies. Neither has any 
attempt been made to critically examine certain theories pro- 
pounded by the author regarding primitive Boman institutions, 
such as the origin and effects of mancipaiion and nexwm, 
even where I might not be disposed to accept all his con- 
clusiona To have done so in detail would have swollen the 
notes and increased the size of the book to an inconvenient 
extent It must always be kept in view that our knowledge of 
early Boman customs, at least till after the XII Tables, cannot 
be based upon lustorical evidence ; it is almost entirely con- 
jectural, and different writers will take different views accord- 
ing to the value they attach to this or that piece of presumptive 
evidenca 

Among the works that I have consulted, I am specially 
indebted to the valuable and comprehensive treatises of Cuq, 
Les ijidUutions jwridiques des Bamairis, Z*anoien droU ; and 
P. Y, Girard, Manud Aimentaire de droit romam. I have 
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also consulted with advantage the usefdl notes appended to the 
French translation of this work by G. Bourcart of Nancy, and 
the Italian tiranslation by L. Gaddi. 

The notes I have made throughout the book are contained 
in square brackets. It has been thought advisable to insert in 
the appendix the conjecturally restored text of the XII Tables, 
along with a few notes. In doing so, the arrangement of 
the fragments made by Schoell, and adopted by Bruns in his 
IbnUs Juris, has been followed, as it is the one with reference 
to which the laws are now usually cited. One or two notes 
on special topics have also been added to the appendix, and 
the index has been slightly enlarged. 

For several useful suggestions, which have been given 
effect to in the notes, I have to thank Dr. Emerton of Christ 
Church, and Dr. Williams of Lincoln College, Oxford. I 
have also to express my grateful acknowledgments to Mr. W. 
M. Harrison, Fellow of All Souls College, who kindly read the 
whole of the proofs, and gave me much assistance by his 
valuable criticisms. 

HENRY GOUDY. 

OxroBP, D^etmber 189S. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

The following pages were written originally for the 3ncy- 
dapcedia BrUcmniea, but had to be very much abridged 
in order to bring them within the limits of space the 
Editor could afford to devote to their subject. He did me 
the honour to express the opinion that their publication 
in extenso would prove of service to various classes of 
readers; and the Publishers of the Encydopotdia were so 
good as to urge me to adopt his suggestion. This book is 
the result. 

I think it right to prefix this explanation ; for the plan 
and execution might have been somewhat difierent had an 
independent volume been in contemplation from the first 

JAMES MUIBHEAD. 

BDmirsoH, l§t Ottobtr 1886. 
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PABT I 
THE KEGAL PERIOD* 

CHAPTER I 

social and political condition of rome and its population 
down to the time of 8brviu8 tuluu8 

Section 1. — Genesis of the Roman State 

The union of the Latin, Sabine, and, to a small extent, 
Etruscan bands that, as conquerors or conquered, old settlers 
or new immigrants, together constituted the first elements of 
the Roman people, did not necessarilj involve contemporaneous 
adoption of identical institutions or identical notions of law. 
Though descended from the same Indo-European stock, and 
inheriting the same primitive ideas about religion and govern- 
ment, yet those ideas must have been more or less modified in 
the course of centuries of separate and independent develop- 

^ See especially Pachta, Cwrsus der InatUtUionen d. r9m, JUchta (Ist ed. 
Leipsie, 1841), 8th ed. by Kriiger, Leipeic, 1876, vol i. |§ 86-60 ; Clark, Early 
Boman Law : Regal Period, London, 1872 ; Genz, Das Patricische Rom, 
Berlin, 1878 ; Kuntze, Owrsus der InMviioiMn, 2nd ed. Leipsic, 1879, §§ 47-68 ; 
Bemhoft, Staal und Reeht der ronu KSnigezeU im VerJUUtnias zu verwand- 
ten RedUen, Stattgart, 1882. [Among the more recent treatieea attempting 
to throw light on thia period may be specially mentioned Carle, L$ origini del 
diriUo ronumo, Torin, 1888 ; Padelletti - Cogliolo, Storia del diriUo romano^ 
Florence, 1886 ; Onq, InetUutions juridiquea dea Romains {Uanden droit), 
Paris, 1891. As to the author's arrangement of the subject matter into periods, 
see Appendix a, p. 421.] 
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ment.' It i^-iifid that the characteristic of the Latin race 
• • •. 

was its oeuigie bt the importance of discipline, and the homage it 
paid to {)eLWi5r and might ; that of the Sabines, their reUgious 
feeli^g/flm^d their reverence for the gods ; that of the Etruscans, 
their '•subservience to forms and ceremonies in matters both 
di\ line and human. Corresponding influences are very manifest 
.-.ill. the growth of Bome's early public institutions, civile 
. ' Vflllitary, and religious. It does not seem too much to say 
V'that they are traceable also in the institutions of the private 
law. The patria potestas, with the father's power of life and 
death over his children ; the mantis and the husband's power 
over his wife ; the doctrine that those things chiefly was a 
man entitled to call his own which he had taken by the 
strength of his arm;' the right which a creditor had of 
apprehending and imprisoning his defaulting debtor, and, if 
need were, reducing him to slavery, — all these seem to point 
to a persuasion that might made right. The religious 
marriage ceremony, and the recognition of the wife as 
mistress of the household and participant in its sacred 
ofBces as well as its domestic cares; the family council of 
kinsmen, maternal as well as paternal, who advised the 
pcUerfamilias in the exercise of the domestic jurisdiction; 
the practice of adoption, on purpose to prevent the extinction 
of a family and deprivation of its deceased members of the 
prayers and sacrifices necessary for the repose of their souls, 
— these seem to have flowed from a different order of ideas, 
and to bear evidence of Sabine descent. Etruscan influence 
could make itself felt only at a later date ; but to it may 
possibly be attributed the strict regard that came to be 
required to the observance of ceremonials and words of style 

* The Aryan origin of aeToral of the most important religions notions and 
public and private institutions of early Rome, and their resemblance to corre- 
sponding ones in India and Greece, have been shown by Fustel de Conlanges, 
La cU4 antique (1st ed. Paris, 1867), 7th ed. 1879 ; Sir H. S. Maine, Ancient 

• Law (1st ed. London, 1862), 9th ed. 1888 ; Bemhoft, as above ; Leist, Orateo- 
iteUische BedUsgeachichU, Jena, 1884. [Add Jhering, ForgeschichU der Indo- 
mropdeTf 1894; Bemhoft, "Znr Gesohichte des Europaischen Familienrechts,*' 
ZSchr.f. vergL Bechtsw, vol. viii. (1889), p. 1 «;., p. 161 ^. and p. 884 sq,] 

* ''Maxune sua esse credebant quae ex hostibus cepissent" (Qai. iv. 16) — 
a doctrine rather pre- Roman than Roman. [On this text see Jhering, V&rgetck. 
d, Jndoevrop, p. 899.] 
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in the more important transactions both of public and private 
life* 

While the resiQt of the imion of Latins and Sabines was 
that regulations were at once adopted which should apply to 
their public life as a united people, yet it is not only conceiv- 
able but probable that, as regarded the private relations of its 
members, each tribe continued for a time to accord a preference 
to its own ideas and traditions of right and law, and that the 
amalgamation was a gradual process, partly silent, partly due 
to regal or pontifical intervention. Just as there is little 
reason to believe in any nicely oi^nised constitution down at 
least to the time of the Servian reforms, so is there little 
reason to believe in the existence of any very definite system 
of private law. Mixed races must, in minor matters at least, 
have made mixed customs and usages ; and, though there is 
lack of material for establishing with certainty the coexistence 
of difTerent systems among di£ferent branches of the population, 
yet it is difficult to resist the conviction that something at 
all events of the dualism^ so marked in many of Rome's 

* [Too much importance most not be attached to thia theory of a descent from 
three stocks. The institutionB here attributed to Sabine and Etruscan influence 
are, as has been pointed out, common to peoples of Qreek-Italian stock : Carle, 
Origini d, d. r. ^ 304; cf. Cuq, Inst, Jurid. pp. 26-29; Pad.-Cogl. Siwia^ 
pp. 25-28 ; Willems, Le Sinai dt la ripublique romairuy Paris, 1885, p. 7 tq. 
In his most recent work Voigt traces the characteristics of the early Roman law 
to a threefold influence, expressing the ethnographical descent of the people, viz. 
(1) an Indo-Germanic, (2) an Italic, and (3) the union of those groups which 
under Romulus made up the original Roman State, to wit, Latins, Sabines, and 
Aborigines. See Voigt, Mm, JUchUgeschiehU (Leipsic, 1892), toI. i. p. 12.] 

^ Jhering, Oti$t, vol. i. § 19 (while tracing it to another source), has thus 
tabulated some of its more prominent manifestations : — 

Religloos System. Frofkne System. 

Fat. Ju»t vis. 

Symbol .... j4qua tt ignis, HaMa {quiris)^ manuB, 

RepresentatiTe . . Numa. Romulus. 

Marriage .... Ccnjarrtaiio {fax, aqua et Goemptio (Juuta eoelibaris), 

ignis). 

Contract .... Oath, aaeramentwn, sponsio. Public guarantee, maneipa- 

foedus, tio, nexum. 

Procedure .... Legis actio aacramenta. Private justice, vindicatiot 

mantu if^edio, etc 

Criminal law. . . Homoioeer, Vindida pMiea. 

Poena, a means of expiation. Poena, a means of repara- 
tion. 
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early institutions may be accounted for by ethnical con- 
siderations.^ 

Section 2. — ^Thb Patriciaks* 

There was part of the law of Some that got the distinctiye 
name oijvs Qmritium, the law of the Spearmen. The Quirites 
were the members of the gentile houses, organised in their 
curies, primarily for military, and secondarily for political 
purpose& They alone of the settlers around the urhs quadrcUa 
ranked as citizens, down at least to the time of Servius 
Tullius. They alone could consult the gods through the 
medium of auspida, and participate in the services ofTered to 
the tutelary deities of Bome. From their number the king 
drew his council of elders, and they alone could take part in 
the curiate comitia, the assembly of the warrior&' They alone 
could contract a lawful marriage and make a testament ; in a 
word, it was they alone that were entitled directly to the 
benefit of Eome's peculiar institutions. 

But those prerogatives of the patrician burgesses were 
theirs as members of the gentile houses. Patrician Bome 
was a federation of gentes or clans ; the clans aggregations of 
families, bearing a common name, and theoretically at least 
tracing their descent from a common ancestor.' Whether 
or not the traditional account of the numerical proportion of 
families to clans and of clans to curies have any substantial 
historical foundation, and whatever may be the explanation 
of the method by which the symmetry on which the old 

* [See criticism of this theory of a dunlism in Voigt, R8m, RG, p. 18 s;.] 

^ Jherin^, Geist, voL L § 14 ; Genz, as above, p. 1 sgr. ; Yoigt, XII Tqfeln, 
vol ii ^ 169, 170 ; [Mommsen, BSm. StacUareeht, iii. jk 18 aq,; Carle, Origini, 
p. 17 sq,] 

* [See irtfra, pp. 48 and 64.] 

' [On the gens and geniilea see Carle, Originif p. 85 sq. ; Mommsen, SIL iii. 
p. 9 sq.; Cnq, Inst. Jwrid, pp. 80-86, 70 sq. ; Bloch, Origines du s^nat romain, 
p. 105 sq. Recent writers are agreed in the main that the gens was originally 
^nst the /amilia in the widest sense of that term, or aggregation of familtae in 
a narrower sense. The term ''clan" is the nearest equivalent in English, and 
suggests a correspondence with the Celtic and other primitive clans, and there 
are many analogies — for example, as regards the use of a common name and 
supposed descent from a common ancestor. See Eovalewsky, Ooutume eontem- 
poraine et lai ancisnne, Paris, 1898. The English word ** house, '* as we have it in 
the expression ' ' the great houses," may be used as a convenient translation of gens.} 
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writers dwell with so much complacency was attained, it is 
beyond doubt that the gentile organisation was common to 
the two races at least that contributed most largely to the 
citizenship of Bome, and that it was made the basis of the 
new arrangements. Federation necessitated the appointment 
of a common chieftain, and common institutions, religious, 
military, political, and judicial But it was long before these 
displaced entirely the separate institutions of the federated 
genUs. Every dan had its own cult, peculiar to its own 
members ; this was the universal bond of association in those 
early time& It had its common property (p. 38) and its 
common burial-place. It must have had some common 
council or assembly ; for we read not only of special gentile 
customs, but of gentile statutes and decrees. Instances are 
on record of wars waged by individual gentes; so they must 
have had the right to require military service alike from 
their gentiles and gerUUiciV Widows and orphans of deceased 
clansmen were under the guardianship of the gens, or of some 
particular member of it to whom the trust was specially 
confided. If a clansman left no heirs, his property passed to 
his fellow-gentiles. Over the morals of its members the gens 
exercised supervision and discipline; interfering to prevent 
prodigality and improvidence, restraining abuses of the 
domestic authority, and visiting with censure, and probably in 
grave cases with punishment, any breach of faith or other 
dishonourable conduct.^ It is said that there is no evidence 
of the exercise by it of any proper jurisdiction ; but, in the 
presence of all those other powers that it undoubtedly possessed, 
it is difficult to suppose that, within its own limits, it was not 
constantly called upon, through the medium of its chief, to 
act the part of peacemaker and arbiter. Finally, its members 
were always entitled to rely upon its assistance, to have 
maintenance when indigent, to be ransomed from captivity, to 
be upheld in their just disputes and quarrels, to be avenged 
when killed or injured. 

* It WM the heads of the oonstitaent familiee of a gena that were properly 
fenHUs; the dependent members of those families and the olients attached to 
them were only ffnUilicii. [Cf. Karlowa, JUm. RO. L pp. 84, 86.] 

* [See e,g, liTj, tl 20, 1 14 ; Val. Max. iii 6, 1.] 
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How all this was worked out in detail it is impossible to 
say. We do not know even whether the chieftainship or 
presidency of a clan was hereditary or elective, and, if the 
latter, whether for life or for a shorter term* Probably in 
this, as weU as in other matters, there was no uniform prac- 
tice. But in the gentile system there was undoubtedly an 
imperiwn in imperio that must for two or three centuries 
have exercised a powerful influence on the private law, and 
that must not be lost sight of in noting the conditions that 
accelerated or retarded its progresa^ 

Section 3. — The Clients* 

It was very early in its history that Rome gave promise 
of its future eminenca Successful in one petty war after 
another, it deprived many small communities of their inde- 
pendent existence, leaving their members bereft alike of 
their reUgion, their territory, and their means of existence. 
These had to turn elsewhere for protection, and in large 
numbers they sought it from their conqueror& To many 
others, both voluntary immigrants and refugees from other 
cities, the new settlement proved a centre of attraction. It 
was quite ready to receive them ; but as subjects only — not 
as citizens. Following a custom familiar to both Latins and 
Sabines, the newcomers invoked the protection of the heads 
of patrician families of repute, to whom they attached them- 

' It dMervaa to be kept in mind that, with a very few exceptions, the indi- 
vidual patrician gerUes were not numerically strong. Whatever may be the 
explanation, it seema to be the fact that, notwithatanding the admission to their 
ranks of the principal Alban families by Tollus Hostilius, and the creation of 
the minoreB gerUes by the elder Tarquin, they died ont so rapidly that by the 
end of the regal period the original three hundred had been reduced by more 
than a half (see Genz, 2. c p. 9 tq. ). The reported great strength of the Tan^uinian 
and Claudian genies was due to their clients ; that of the Fabian may have been 
due to the rule in observance amongst them prohibiting the exposure of infants, 
and requiring all their men to marry. 

^ See Mommsen, " Die rom. Clientel," in his Rdm. Forsch, voL ii p. 355 sq. ; 
Voigt, *'Ueber die Glientel u. die Libertinitat,** in the BeridUe d, pkU,-hiai, 
CloMse d, K. Sachs. GfeselUch. d, JFistentch. 1878, pp. 147-219 ; Marquardt 
PntfaOeben d, Miner (Leipsic, 1879), p. 196 9q, ; Voigt, XII Tafdn, vol. ii. 
pp. 667-679 ; [Mommsen, SR, iiL p. 63 9q, ; Cuq, InsL Jurid, pp. 88-36 ; Carle, 
Origvni, p. 46 ag.] 
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selves SB free vassals. The relationship was known as that 
of patron and client. It made the latter an independent 
member of his patron's gens, and thus indirectly brought him 
into relation to the state. But it was to his individual patron 
that he looked primarily for support and maintenance, and to 
him that his allegiance and sei-vice were due in the first 
instance. Dionysius describes the relation between them as 
of the most sacred character, the duty the patron owed to his 
client coming next in order to that he owed to his children 
and his wards.^ He had to provide his vassal with all that 
was necessary for his sustenance and that of his wife and 
ohildren ; and, as private holdings increased in extent, it was 
not unusual for the patron or his gens to give a client during 
pleasure a plot of land to cultivate for himself. The patron 
had, moreover, to assist his client in his transactions with 
third parties, obtain redress for him for his injuries, and 
represent him before the tribunals when he became involved 
in litigation. The client, on the other hand, had to maintain 
his patron's interests by every means in his power. What 
Dionysius says of his contributing to endow his patron's 
daughters, and the like, obviously refers to an advanced period 
of the history of Bome, when it sometimes happened that the 
position of parties, so Car as wealth was concerned, was 
reversed ; for the relation was hereditary on both sides ; and 
there may have been instances of families that had risen to 
good social position and ample fortune recognising at the dis- 
tance of many generations that they were still clients of 
patrician houses in embarrassed circumstances, and rendering 
them assistance as in duty bound. But in the regal period 
the advantage must have been chiefly on the side of the client, 
who, without becoming a citizen, obtained directly the pro- 
tection of the patron and his clan, and indirectly that of the 
state. 

Sbction 4. — The Plebeians 

The plebs included all those freemen who, being neither 

* [As to the rule of the XII Tables " Patronns ai clienti frandem fazit sacer 
«8to," which IB attributed by Dionysius to Romulus, see Voigt» Leges Begiae^ 
|). 574 jg. ; Mommaeii, SR, iii 82 n.] 
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patrician citizens nor clients, had settled in Some as per- 
manent residents, hoping to make a living within her bounds, 
and enjoy de fcusto at least the benefit of her institutions. 
The commencement of this body, as distinct from that of the 
clients, is usually associated with the overthrow of Alba ; the 
idea being that those of its population who were not of 
sufficient distinction to be admitted into the ranks of the 
patriciate, and yet were too independent to brook submission 
to a private patron, put themselves under the direct protection 
of the sovereign, and thus, as Cicero says, — though he no 
doubt meant the words only in a popular sense, — became 
royal clienta Their number is said to have been largely 
augmented in the ensuing reign by the conquest of many 
Latin towns that had broken the treaty made with them after 
the fall of Alba, and the removal of their inhabitants to 
Eome.^ It is very doubtful, however, whether it be possible 
to specify any particular settlement as the origin of the plebs. 
It seems more consistent with history to regard them as a 
heterogeneous mass of non-gentile freemen, small probably in 
numbers at first, but augmenting with ever-greater rapidity, 
who had of choice or compulsion made Bome their domicile, 
but declined to subject themselves to a patron. Some may 
have been on the spot when Bome was founded, others were 
voluntary immigrants in pursuit of trade ; some may have 
been refugees, exiles from earlier homes because of their mis- 
deeds ; many had been driven to seek their new shelter by the 
hard fate of war, which had subverted their native cities and 
left them godless, landless, and houseless ; while in course of 
time there were accessions to their numbers from amongst 
the descendants of clients, who either were disinclined to 
continue their allegiance, or were relieved from it by the 
extinction of their patronal gentes. 

That there was any general cohesion amongst them before 
the time of Servius there is not the slightest reason to believe. 
They were of different races, settling in Bome from different 
motives, practising in many matters different customs If 
Livy be right in the statement he makes with every appear- 

^ [Cf. Caq, IfuL Jurid, p. 85 and n. 1, where an eniimeratioii is giyen of 
citiefl conquered by the first four kings of Rome. } 
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auoe of assurance that the worship of Hercules at the wra 
maxima was Greek, we may almost infer that among the 
earliest representatives of this class of unattached non-citizen 
subjects may have been some of Hellenic descent. The exist- 
ence at a very early date of a vicus Tu&ms in the valley 
below the Palatine speaks of the presence of a contingent 
from Etruria. The bulk of them, however, were undoubtedly 
Latins, with traditions and customs much the same as those 
of the greater number of the patrician houses; and this it 
was that in time caused the triumph of Latinism, and the 
predominance of the masterful spirit in the jw Quiritiwn, 

History attributes to Numa the distribution of the artisans 
and craftsmen into guilds, eight or nine in number (eoUegia 
opi/icum)} In view of the accounts we have of later date 
as to the relations that subsisted between guild brethren, 
this action of Numa's is of special interest and significance. 
It was the creation of associations among the plebeians that 
to some extent compensated for the absence among them of 
gentile organisation. Those associations did not afTect their 
position politically, but they conferred upon them advantages 
in private life which otherwise they would not have enjoyed. 
They got a common cult, and possibly a common burial-place, 
with a master and his cotmcil to manage their afhirs, con- 
solidate customs, and arrange disputes. Between the brethren 
there was a bond, not indeed of descent, real or fictitious, 
from a common emcestor, but of close alliance and inter- 
dependence, each owing duty to the other similar to what 
might be claimed from him by a ward, a guest, or a kinsman.' 

* Hat. Nnma, 17. Kommflen, in his treatise De eolUffiis et toddUdU 
Romanarum (Kiliae, 1848), spoke of this as a fable ; but in his history he accepts 
it as fact to this extent, — ^that the guilds must have been established in the 
earliest years of the City. 

' See in Mommsen, J)e eoUeffiis, p. 8, various extracts from Cicero illustrating 
the closeness of the relationship between sodales, M. Albert Gerard, in his 
£tude 9ur U$ eorporaHons owniirei d Some (Montb^liardt 1884), p. 4, is of opinion 
that the guilds were no inyention of Numa's, but only a reproduction by him in 
Rome of an institution already well known elsewhere. There is a passage in 
Li?y (iv. 9) in which, speaking of the rerolt in 811 v.o, of the plebs of Axdea 
against the optimates, he says that, after the former had withdrawn from the 
city, the opiJUes resolved to side with them in hope of plunder ; his language 
suggests that the craftsmen had an independent organisation, and were to some 
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The Latin oontingents that helped to swell the ranks of the 
plebeians in the reigns of Numa's immediate successors were 
more addicted to rural pursuits than to trade, but thej seem 
to have been treated by the sovereign in the same indulgent 
spirit as the craftsmen had been previously. Not that they 
were incorporated in any way ; that in their case was not so 
necessary as in that of the traders, and might politically have 
been inexpedient. But they got — what to them was of most 
importance — allotments of lands for culture, and a weekly 
market was established in Bome, at which they might dispose 
of their produce. The accounts are conflicting as to the 
tenure on which they held their fiEirms; but whatever may 
have been the case originally, and whether the lands they 
occupied had been derived from the king individually or from 
the state, and whether acquired by assignation or purchase, it 
is clear that by the time of Servius they were freeholders ; 
for they were enrolled in his " classes " in large numbers, and 
the qualification was ownership of real estate on quiritarian 
title. It is in view of this that some authorities are disposed 
to regard the plebeians, even before the Servian reforms, as 
half-fledged citizens — eives sine mffragio ; but the application 
to them of such an epithet seems to put their right too high. 
Admitted that they had the right to hold property both 
movable and immovable, to transfer it by quiritarian modes of 
conveyance, and to have the protection for it of the tribunals, 
yet not only had they no share in the government of the city, 
but they were denied any participation in its religion. As 
men to whom the auspicia were incompetent, their inter- 
marriage with the gentile houses was out of the question ; 
while by the more unbending of the patricians their unions 
amongst themselves were often decried as wanting in the 
effects of lawful marriage, because unhaUowed by the reUgious 
ceremony to which the higher order was accustomed (p. 34). 
Oentea they had none during the first four centuries of Bome, 
— a fact which placed them at a disadvantage in the matter of 
inheritance and guardianship (§§ 9, 11); but there are 

extent a separate olaaB. [On collegia aa assodationB for purposee of trade, and 
m)dalitat€$ as asaociations for purpoaes of religion (e^g. the fratm Arvalea, the 
Salii), see Oaq, p. 49 ; Karlowa, BSm, EQ. vl, pp. 59-69.] 
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iDdications that for certain purposes the circle of near kinsfolk 
and connections by marriage held amongst the plebeians the 
same place that fellow-gentiles did amongst the patricians 
(p. 35).* 

* [On the plebeians, about wbooe origin there are many dlTergent theories,, 
ahnoet wholly conjectural, see Mommsen, SB, III. L pp. 66-68, and pp. 180- 
141. In Mommsen's view there was originally no body of plebeians distinct 
from the dierUes ; all non-patricians were clients attached to patrician houses ;. 
it W&8 only gradually that the order of plebeians arose, owing mainly to the fact 
of clientage falling into disuse. See also Cuq^ p. 48 sq. ; Bloch, Oriffines du 
s^ntU remain, p. 265 9q, ; Willems, Sinat, pp. 1-10 ; Karlowa, B&m. RO. i. p. 
62, gives reasons for dissenting from Mommsen's view.] 



CHAPTER II 

rbgtjlativbs of public and pritatb order 

Section 5. — ^Absence of any Definite System of Law 

POMPONius/ who was a contemporary of Gaius's, describes 
the state of the law in regal Some as follows : — 

In the early years of our City the people Uved for a time without 
victual statute or any definite law ; in everything they were subject to 
the unoontroUed power (manvs) of the kinga But it is related that after 
the City had grown somewhat, Romulus divided the popidaoe into thirty 
parts, which he called curiae, because it was in accordance with the 
opinions expressed by them that he managed the guardianship of the 
state (reipuhlieae ewram per sententia* earum expediebat). He himself 
oirried some enactments through the curiate assembly ; so did the subse- 
quent kings ; all of which are extant in the collection of Sextus Papirius, 
who was one of the leading citizens in the time of Tarquin the Proud, 
the son of Demaratus of Corinth His book bears the name of jus civile 
Papirianum ; not because Papirius contributed to it anything of his own, 
but because the previously isolated laws it contains were arranged by him 
in a sort of order. On the expulsion of the kings by the Junian law 
{lege tribunicia) all those royal laws fell aside, and the people once more 
began to be governed by undefined law and usage, rather than by legislative 
«nactment This state of matters lasted for about twenty years. 

Such is the account of the beginnings of Roman law, 
which Justinian places in the forefront of the chief part of 
the Carpus Juris. It abounds in historical errors; yet is 
interesting as the record of what a jurist of the time of the 
Antonines believed to be fact, and which Justinian nearly 
400 years later was content to accept as accurate. The only 
part of it that can be received without reserve is the state- 
ment that originally the law was far from definite. It may 

1 Pomp. lUf. eing. Snchiridii, in IXg, i. 2, fir. 2, §§ 1-3. 
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at once be admitted also that much of what there was fell 
short of the conditions which philosophical jurists hold essen- 
tial to the conception of law. There was no single sovereign 
authority that set it ; its quality was not always the same ; 
its sanctions were often such as would be resented by modem 
jurisprudence ; and in many cases their enforcement was the 
care of individuals rather than of the state. But, whether in 
the shape oifas or jua^ or merely precepts of honi mores, there 
were rules in very considerable number for defining men's 
rights and preventing their infringement, — regulatives, in a 
word, of public and private order, out of which was to be 
evolved in the course of centuries the matured jurisprudence 
of the Corpus Juris Givilis. 

Section 6. — Fab ^ 

While the very frequent references to fas as distinct from 
jus bear testimony to its importance as one of the factors of 
early Boman law, yet it is extremely difficult to define its 
nature and limits. This may to some extent be accounted 
for by the fact that much of what was originally within its 
domain, once it had come to be enforced by secular tribunals, 
and thus had the sanction of human authority, was no longer 
distinguishable from jvs ; while it may be that others of its 
behests, once pontifical punishments for their contravention 
had gone into desuetude, sank to nothing higher than pre- 
cepts of honi mores} 

By fas was understood the will of the gods, — the laws 
given by heaven for men on earth.® Among a people that 

1 Jbering, Geist, vol. L |§ 18, 18a ; Voigt, XII Ta/eln, toI. i. §§ 18, 46. ^[Cf. 
Carlep Originit p. 98 ; Esmareh, HSm. lUchiageseh, 8rd ed. 1888, § 11.] 

' [An UltistTatloii of this may be found in the old action de spcntu for enforce- 
ment ofspoTiBoiia: lee Bourcart, trad. Miiirhead, p. 600.] 

* laid. Orig, y. 2, — " Fas lex divina, jns lex humana est ;" Serv. ad Chorg, 
i 200, — *'Fas et jura sinont, i.e. divina hnmanaqne jura pennittnnt; nam ad 
religionem fas, ad homines jura pertinent." These definitions are comparatiTely 
modem, and hardly express the idea. Ausonius identifies Fas and Hiemiaf — 
"Prima Deom Fas, quae Themis est Graiis." {Teclmopaeg, EdyU. xii. 848.] 
Certainly ySw was sometimes personified, especially in the formiUas employed by 
the fetials, e,g, Liv. i. 82. See 6r^ "Sur Torigine des mots d^ignant le 
droit en Latin," Nouv. Hev, HitL vol viL (1888), p. 607 Jg. 
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believed so profoundly as did those early Eomans that in the 
gods they lived and moved and had their being, it could not 
fail to be regarded with the utmost consideration, and to 
exercise an influence more potent than any merely human 
rides. So &r as can be gathered from the scattered references 
to it, it occupied a higher place and had a wider range than 
these last.^ There were but few of its commands, prohibitions, 
or precepts that were addressed to men as citizens of any par- 
ticular state ; all mankind came within its scope. It forbade 
that a war should be undertaken without the prescribed fetial 
ceremonial ; otherwise it was not a pv/rum pivmqtie bellttm, 
but an act of violence by the invaders, which their gods had 
not sanctioned, against others who were equally god-protected. 
It required that faith should be kept even with an enemy 
when a promise had been made to him under sanction of an 
oath. It enjoined hospitality to foreigners, because the 
stranger guest was presumed, equally with his entertainer, to 
be an object of solicitude to a higher power. It punished 
murder, for it was the taking of a god-given life ; the sale of 
a wife by her husband, for she had become his partner in all 
things human and divine; the lifting of a hand against a 
parent, for it was subversive of the first bond of society and 
religion, — the reverence due by a child to those to whom he 
owed his existence; incestuous connections, for they defiled 
the altar ; the false oath and the broken vow, for they were 
an insult to the divinities invoked. To displace a boundary 
or a landmark was a most heinous ofience, not so much be- 
cause the act was provocative of feud, as because the march- 
stone itself, as the guarantee of peaceful neighbourhood, was 
especially under the guardianship of the gods. No locus 
sacer whatever could be interfered with without a breach of 
the fas; and on a day that the ministers of religion had 
declared holy ^ it was a sin for a magistrate to exercise any 
branch of his jurisdiction in which he required to pro- 

* Fas sometimes allowed what jus forbade, — " transire per alienum fas est, 
jus non est " (Isid. Orig. t. 2, 2, in Bruns, p. 826 [6th ed. ii p. 88]). 

' [Dies ne/asti mean not so much holy as unlawful days. See Marqaardt, 
M&m, SiaatsvenvcUL iii. p. 291, on the distinction between dies fcuti, n^dsti^ 
interdsit and oomitiaXes; also Voigt» XII Tc^eln, L p. 517; Giiard, p. 
951.] 
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nounoe one of the three solemn words of style — do, dice, 
addieo? 

To give an answer to the question^ How were those rules 
of the/otf enforced ? is beset with difficnltie& Breach of any 
of them rendered the ofTender impius ; bnt his sin was some- 
times expiable, sometimes not. Expiation required a peace- 
o£fering to the offended deity (jpiacvlaris hostia), accompanied 
possibly with satisfisiction to any injured third party. What 
happened in consequence of an inexpiable breach of the feu 
depended apparently on circumstances. Take the case of the 
perjurer. He had solemnly invoked the wrath of heaven upon 
himself and all that belonged to him in the event of his 
knowingly swearing falsely. It was for the pontiff to say 
whether he had done so, or whether his offence was attribut- 
able to his imprudence and therefore expiable. If it was not, 
what then ? Did the pontiffs content themselves with their 
finding, abstaining from any express sentence, and leaving the 
party injured to be the instrument of the irate deity in 
punishing the offender by reprisals ? ^ Or did they formally 
excommunicate the sinner, declaring him sacer, i.e, devoting 
him to the infernal gods, and forfeiting his estate to the 
service of the deity he had primarily offended? This was 
expressly the penalty of severed of the contraventions referred 
to above, — ^selling a wife, striking a parent, removing a 
landmark, etc. (pp. 27 and 53). The homo sacer was in 
every sense of the word an outcast, — one with whom it was 
pollution to associate, who dared take no part in any of the 
institutions of the state, civil or religious, whose life the gods 
would not accept as a sacrifice, but whom, nevertheless, any one 

" The abore are illastratioxiB merely, and not intended as an ezhauBtive 
enumeration of what fell within the fas. Such an enumeration is impoesible. 
Cioero speakB of the adoption of the elder by the yonnger aa not only contra 
naluram bat contra fas ; and Paul naes the same expression in speaking of 
the purchase of a freeman to take effect in the event of his becoming a slaye. 
It is doubtful, however, whether they meant more than that the acts they 
were condemning were contraiy to the unwritten law of nature. The same 
dubiety arises in other instances of the employment of the word by the later 
writers. 

^ This is the view of Danz, SacraU Schutz, p. 47 tq. He lays considerable 
•stress on the words of livy (v. 11), — "Numquam decs ipsoa admorere nocen- 
tibus manus ; satis esM, si ocoasione uldsoendi laesos arment." 

2 
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might put to death with impunity as no longer god-protected.^ 
Those precepts of the /as, therefore, were not mere exhorta- 
tions to a blameless life, but closely approached to laws, 
whose violation was visited with punishments none the less 
efiTective that they were religious rather than civil. 

Section 7. — Jus 

There is no word in the vocabulary of Eoman law that 
had more meanings than jus, — " law " as the rule of action 
(norma agendi), "right" as the faculty conferred by the 
rule (facidtas agendi), "right" as opposed to wrong, "strict 
law" as opposed to equity, "justice" as in the phrase jtjis 
reddere (to dispense justice), "the place where justice was 
dispensed," as in the phrase in jus vocatio, and so on.^ It 
can admit of little doubt that the first of these was the 
original idea the word conveyed ; and it has been well said 
that if we can ascerteiin the meaning of the name jtis we 
shall thus have an unconscious definition of what the Bomans 
understood by law.^ The older form of it was jotis; and 
Ennius is said to have regarded it as connected with Jove.* 
Some modern authorities entertain the same opinion.'* £e- 
cent philology derives it from the Sanscrit ju, to join, bind, 
or unite ; from which some deduce as the signification of jtu^ 
" that which binds," " the bond of society," others " that which 
is regular, orderly, or fitting." * The latest inquirer (M, Br^al) 
identifies it with the jos, Jaos, or jatis of the Yedas, and the 
jaes of the Zend-Avesta, — words whose exact meaning is con- 
troverted, but which he interprets as "the divine will."* 
Jubeo is generally allowed to be a contraction of Jus hiheo, 
hold or take as jus. If Br^al's definition can be adopted wa 

* FestiiB, ▼. Sacer (Brnns, p. 288). S«e § 12, notes 14, 15. 
^ 8m i>4r. L 1, fn. 11, 12. 

* ^k, Pratt Juriaprud. p. 14. 
' X^nleius, Lt deo Soeratu, 5. 

^ Rg, Laaanlx, Ueber dm Bid IH den lUhnem, Wunburg, 1844, p. 9 ; 
Hofiohke, Dot alU r&mi$du Jahr, Breslsa, 1869, p. 214. 

' See references in Clark's Prcui, Jwritprud, pp. 16-20. He himself adopt* 
the latter definition. 

* BtM (as in I 6, note 2), p. 606. [Schmidt in Mommsen, SM. uL p. 810» 
n. 1, 2.] 
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obtain a very significant interpretation of the words addressed 
by the presiding magistrate to the assembled comitia in 
asking them whether they assented to a law proposed by him, 
— Veliiis, jtibecUis, Quiriies, eta, ''Is it your pleasure, Quirites, 
and do you hold it as the divine will, that," and so on. As 
legislation by the comitia of the curies and centuries was 
r^arded as a divine office, and their vote might be nullified 
by the fathers on the ground that there had been a defect in 
the avspicia, and the will of the gods consequently not clearly 
ascertained, this explanation of Br^al's seems not without 
support, — vox popvli vox dei. If it be right, then the only 
difierence between fas and jus was this, — that the will of the 
gods, which both embodied, was in the one declared by inspired 
and in the other by merely human agency.^ 

This fus might be the result either of traditional and 
inveterate custom {jils morSms constitutum) or of statute (lex)} 
We look in vain for any legislative enactment establishing 
such an institution, for example, as the patria potestas, or 
fixing the early rules of succession on death. Statute may 
have regulated some of their details; but they had taken 
shape and consistency before Some had its beginnings. It 
can well be believed, however, that in the outset the customs 
in observance may have been far from uniform, — ^that not only 
those of the different races but those also of the different 
genUs may at first have varied in some respects, but under- 
going a gradual approximation, and in course of time con- 

' [Faa and jus are frequently contrasted by non-legal writera, e,ff, lay. ni. 
81 ; Virg. Aen, ii 167.] 

* There ie controTersy about the etymology of the word /«b. It was lued 
by the jnrista in two distinct senses— (1) as meaning a comitial enactment 
(Gai I 8), and hence occasionaUy called lex pMica (Gal ii 104, ilL 174) 
[CC. Gellius, z. 20, 2]; (2) as meaning an obligation, restriction, condition, 
dedsiation, or what not, exprsssly incorporated in a priyate deed (Ux priveOa), 
as in the phrases lex maneipiif lex contraeha, lex teetamenti, eto. Its most 
likely deriyation is from \iyev, to say or to speak. The Ux pMiea was 
originally always pnt to and yoted by the comitia by word of month ; and the 
Xn Tables, in deelaring the binding effect of a lexpHmUa when engrafted on a 
Mnyeyanee or contract jmt aee el HJbrom (§ 18), nse in reference to it the phrase 
«M Umgua imwvipeMU (Festns, t. NwMupeOa, Brans, p. 28). [Gt Yoigt, MSmu 
EO. i p. 21. Mommsen, 8R, iii pp. 808-810 and notes. In later jnristio 
wage lex had yarions other meanings than the aboye, e,g, an imperial con- 
atitation. See also SolUu, OUlHgheU der PUbiecUe (BerUn. 1884), p. 90 sy.] 
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solidatdng into a general jus QuirUium,^ That the bulk of 
the law was customary is universally admitted. But Pom- 
ponius speaks of certain laws enacted by the comitia of the 
curies, which he calls kges regiae. The opinion of the best 
authorities is that it is a mistake to attribute those so-called 
"royal laws"^® to that assembly. According to the testi- 
mony of the old writers it had very little share in the work 
of legislation. Eomulus jura dedit in his own right, — not 
jura tuLU. As Bemhoft remarks, we read not a word of the 
co-operation of the people when he united the old Bomans 
and Sabines, when Numa regulated the cult, when Tullus 
Hostilius admitted the Alban gentes to the patriciate and 
reorganised the army, when Ancus Marcius formulated the 
fetial law, when the elder Tarquin augmented the senate, or 
when Servius Tullius created the centuries. Tarquin's attempt 
to double the strength of each century of the cavalry had to 
be abandoned; but that was because it had been fixed by 
Bomulus auspicatim, and his proposal therefore an interference 
with divine arrangements; he got over the diflBculty by 
doubling the centuries themselvea When the king did 
consult the comitia it was in minor matters of a semi-private 
nature, and probably as matter of policy, — the sanctioning of 
testaments, adrogations, and the like.^^ Mommsen is probably 

' Yet without necessarily extingaishing particular customs. JB.g, the com- 
mon law conferred upon a parent a qualified right to abandon his offspring, 
while the gens FaHa required its members to rear all their children (Dion. iz. 
22). *' There can be no community without rules, — law in the widest sense; 
family, clan, etc, all must have them ; but even when the state is reached, 
state law does not necessarily overwhelm the rules of the lesser communities " 
(Bckker, Z.f. vergl&ieh. A JF, vol. i p. 109). 

^^ The most recent and comprehensive treatise on the subject of the so-called 
Royal Laws, and containing references to the earlier literature, is that of Voigt, 
Ueber die Leges Itegiae, Leipsic, 1876, 1877 (republished from the Transaetums of 
the Saxon Academy). A collection of them from Livy, Dionysius, Plutarch, 
Servius, Macrobius, etc., will be found in Bruns, p. 1 sq. Of the Jus Papiri- 
aiwm referred to by Pomponius no remains are extant ; but Paul {Dig, L 16, fr. 
144) mentions incidentally that it was commented by one Granius Flaccus (who 
was of the time of Julius Gcesar). Marliani's Laws of Romulus, in his Togo- 
graphia tirhis Momae, lib. 2, cap. 8 (Oraevii Thss, vol. iii. p. 86 sq.), are now oo 
all hands regarded as without authenticity. [Cuq, p. 6 and p. 55 sq, ; Yoigt, 
Rdm, BO. i p. 16 ; Kriiger, Oesch, der Qudlen, § 1.] 

11 Bemhoft, Stoat u. Beckt, pp^ 116, 117. See also Earlowa, Btym. RG. 
i. pp. 52. 58. 
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near the mark when he describes the leges regiae as mostly 
rules of the fas, which were of interest not merely for the 
pontififs but for the public, — ^with which it was of importance 
the latter should be acquainted, that they might know the 
risks they incurred from their contravention*^' Instead of 
remaining buried in the pontifical books, along with the more 
esoteric rules of ritual, etc., they were published in some form 
or other ; but whether by the kings whose names they bear, 
or by the pontiffs under their direction, can only be matter of 
speculation. It is not to be assumed that there was no 
l^islation beyond this ; some of the laws of which we have 
record were of a different character.^* But on the whole it 
seems beyond doubt that it was custom rather than statute 
that was the main factor of the jus of the regal period.^^ 

Section 8. — ^Boni Mobes 

As something different from the jtis morSnis eonstiitUum 
mention must be made of boni mores as one of the regulatives 
of public and private order.^ Part of what fell within their 
sphere might also be expressly r^ulated by fas or fus ; but 
there was much also that was only gradually brought within 
the domain of these last, and even down to the end of the 
repubUc not a little that remained solely under the guardian- 
ship of the family tribunal or the censor's regimen m,OTvm. 
Its function was twofold: for sometimes it operated in 
restndnt of law by condemning — ^though it could not prevent 
— ^the ruthless and unnecessary exercise of legal right, as, for 

tt Momiiisen, JSffmitdkes SUuUntdU, toL ii 1, p. 41. Clark (iVoKf. JwrU- 
pmd. p. 2S4) thinks that the pontifia, as "the repoeitories of thoee primeTal 
onatoms which formed the first Roman law," threw ** into the form of general 
mloa anoh applications of general custom and opinion as required declaration or 
penal enforcement." 

" [Cuq, IntL Jwid. p. 67 aq, describes the leges regiae as the work of the 
king* acting as legislatiye interpreters of the law under the inspiration of the 
gods, in matters relating to foe, as contrasted with leges ewriatae which were 
proper legislatiye enactments.] 

^ [See infra, p. 40 n.] 

^ See Yoigt, X// To/c^n, vol i 1 16. [JVm is defined by Festos as tiutitaAMii 
pabiwm, id est memoria velerum pertinmts maadme ad religiones casrimoniasque 
mniitguarumt Brans, 6th ed iL p. 14.] 
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example, that of the head of a house over his dependants ; 
and sometimes it operated supplementarily, by requiring ob- 
servance of duties that could not be enforced by any com- 
pulsitor of law. Dutiful service, respect, and obedience 
{obsequium et reverentia) from inferiors to superiors, chastity 
(ptuiicUia), and fidelity to engagements express or implied 
ifidea), were among the ojicia that were thus inculcated, and 
whose neglect or contravention not only affected the reputation 
but often entailed punishments and disabilities, social, political, 
or religious.' To increase the respect for such virtues, and 
make their observance in a manner a religious duty, some of 
them were deified and provided with a temple and a cult 
Fides was one of them (p. 49). There was none of the minor 
nwnUna for which the ancient Boman had greater reverence.^ 
Whether in public or private life, an engagement in his eyes 
was sacred.^ An avoidable breach of it is said to have been 
extremely rare. If he failed the jus had no punishment for 
hint It might reach a man if he had engaged per aes et 
libram (§§ 14, 30) or by a formal qHmsio (§ 39); but then 
the ground of action was the nexum or tpansio in which his 
engagement was clothed, not the engagement itself. "He 
agreed, but has not stood to his agreement" was a plaint of 
which the ordinary civil tribunal took no cognisance. Whether 
the pontiffs ever did so, viewing it as a dishonour of Fides, 

* The constant reference in the pages of both the lay and professional 
writers to if^amia, iffttominiOt tuirpitudo, imprtMas, eto. as imposing dis- 
qualifioatlons, shows how much store oontinned to be set, theoretioaUy at 
least, on integrity of character. Even in Justinian's law we find ingratitude 
regarded as jastifying a donor in reyoking a donation, a patron in again 
reducing his freedman to slaveiy, a parent in disinheriting his son, and a 
court of law in refusing to allow an heir to take an inheritance left him by 
testament 

* [Thas Horace (Od, I 24), 

— eoi Pador, et JaititiM loror 
inoorropta Fkl«i, nndaque Veritas 
qiundo nllom inveniet ptiemT 

See also Hor. Oeurm. Sie, 67 ; Yii^* -^«(^ i- 292.] 

« **Populus Bomanus . . . omnium [virtutum] maTime et praeeipne Fidem 
eolnit sanctamque habuit tam priratim quam publico" (GelL xx. i, 80). 
"lidsa, iSi dictomm oonTsntonunqne constantia et Veritas" (Gic Jk Of. I 7, 
28). Bee also i)« Of. iiL 81, 11. On Nnma's institution of the oult of Fides, 
see LiT. i 21, 4 ; .on. ii. 75. See also ti0t^ p. 60, n. a. 
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does not appear ; but as a contravention of boni mores it was 
undoubtedly a matter for the animadversion of those who 
exercised the regimm marum, — ^the king over the citizens 
generally, the gentes over their members, and probably the 
collegia opificum over their tadcUes, 



CHAPTER III 

institutions of the private law 

Section 9. — The Family Organisation^ 

In describing the domestic organisation of the Bomans it would 
be pedantic to be always using the Latin word famUia instead 
of the English " family." ' Yet there would be reason for it ; 
for the ideas they respectively convey are by no means identical. 
Husband, wife, and children did not necessarily constitute an 
independent family among the Bomans, nor were they all 
necessarily of the same family. Those formed a family who 
were all subject to the right or power— originally manus^ but 

^ See Schapfer, La Famiglia seeondo U diriUo romano, Padua, 1875. [On 
primitiTe marriage see Weatermarck, Sid, of RwiMm Marriage (London, 1891), 
pp. 96-118 ; also Bourcart (trad. Ilnirhead), p. 675, ag.] 

* Familia and *'fiunilj" are used in this section solely to designate the 
gronp of persons subject to the same paterfamiliaa [familia proprio Jure}. Occa- 
sioniJly they meant (1) a gens or group of ftmiUes in the stricter sense ; or (2) 
the family estate proper, as in the proyisions of the XII Tables about succession — 
adgnatua proximua familiam habeto; or (8) the family slayes coUectirely, as in 
the phrases familia urbama, familia ruAica, [FamXlia had other meanings. 
Thus it was applied to the separate branches of a gtM ; see Mommsen, SR, iii. 
p. 10 n. and p. 16 n. ; and to the whole body of agnates {familia wmmu/nijwre) \ 
Dig, 1. 16, fr. 195 ; and to cognates ; see Riyier, Frids dv, droit defamUle romai/n 
(Paris, 1891), §§ 1, 2. Guq, Ind. Jurid, p. 152, has attempted to make out 
that in the expression " domus familiajue " the former term {domus) indicated 
originally a group of persons envisaged from the point of view of the rights of a 
master (paUr, damimis), while the latter indicated a group subject to the power 
of the same head, but also forming a religions organisation in which the pater- 
famHiae is oonceived as subject to duties as weU as exercising rights. As to the 
meaning of familia in the expression "familia pecuniaque" see it^a, p. 63.] 

* This word manus, though in progress of time used chiefly to express the 
power a husband had over the wife who had become a member of his family, was 
originaUy the generic term for all the rights exercised not only oyer the things 
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latterly jm — of the same family head {paterfamilias). He 
might have a whole host dependent on him, — wife and sons 
and daughters, and daughters-in-law, and grandchildren by his 
sons, and possibly remoter descendants related through males ; 
so long as they remained subject to him they constituted but 
one family, that was split up only on his death or loss of 
citizenship. But if his wife had not passed in manwm — and 
that was common enough even during the republic and universal 
in the later empire — she did not become a member of his family; 
she remained a member of the family in which she was born, 
or, if its head was deceased, or she had been emancipated, waa 
the sole member of a family of her own. Both sons and 
daughters on emancipation ceased to be of the family of the 
paterfamilias who had emancipated them. A daughter's chil- 
dren could never under any circumstances be members of the 
family of their maternal grandfather; for children bom in 
lawful marriage followed the family of their father, while those 
who were illegitimate ranked from the moment of birth as 
patresfamilias and maireafamUias. It is very evident, there- 
fore, that the Boman famUia was an association of which the 
word '' family " in its ordinary acceptation conveys but an im- 
perfect and inaccurate representation. 

With the early Bomans, as with the Hindus and the 
Greeks, marriage was a religious duty,^ — a duty a man owed 
alike to his ancestors and himself. Believing that the happi- 
ness of the dead in another world depended on their proper 
burial, and on the periodical renewal by their descendants of 
prayers and feasts and ofierings for the repose of their souls, 
it was incumbent upon him above all things to perpetuate his 
race and his family cult^ In taking to himself a wife, he was 

b«longi]ig bat also the persons subject to him ; for a slaye when enfranchised 
was said to be ''manumitted," and the same phrase was also employed ooca* 
sionallj to express the condition of a JUuAtfa7nUia$ released from the potesUu, 
although " emancipated " was the usual one. {JArj, zzzir. 2, uses the term as 
equiyalent for tuUla. Manus is also used by Pomponius, Dig. i. 1, fr. 2 § 1, to 
indicate the power of the kings. As to manus generally and the etymological 
oonnection of the word with the mwnd or mwU (mundium) of old German law, 
see Carle, Origini, pp. 196, 201 ; Q^rardin, " La tutelle et la curatelle dans 
Tancien droit remain," Nouv. Rev, Hist, 1889, p. 4 n. ; cf. also infra^ p. 80.] 

* See Fustel de Coulanges, La eiii antique, pp. 41-54. 

* " Sacra prirata perpetua manento Deomm manium jura sancta sun to. 
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about to separate her from her father's house and make her a 
partner of his family mysteries. With the patrician at least 
this was to be done only with divine approval, ascertained by 
a%i8picia. His choice was limited to a woman with whom he 
had eonvhitim (iiri/ya^la) or right of intermarriaga^ This was 
a matter of state arrangement ; and in the regal period Boman 
citizens could have it outside their own bounds only with 
members of states with which they were in alliance, and with 
which they were connected by the bond of common religious 
observances. A patrician citizen, therefore, if his marriage was 
to be reckoned lawful (Justae nuptiae), had to wed either a 
fellow-patrician or a woman who was a member of an allied 
community. In either case it was essential that she should 
not be one of his sobrinal circle, i.e. of kin to him within the 
seventh degree;^ second cousins, therefore, being related in 
the sixth degree according to Boman computation, could not 
intermarry.® 

The ceremony itself was a religious one, conducted by the 
high priests of the state, in presence of ten witnesses, repre- 
sentatives probably of the ten curies of the bridegroom's tribe, 
and known as canfarrecUio ; ^ for it may be affirmed with all 

Soi (=8Qoa) leto datoe diroa habento " (Cic in hia draft of a code De Leg, iL 9, 
2^). "Animas placare patemas" (Ov. FasL ii. 683). See also Gic. De Leg, 
ii. 22, § 55 ; Ang. De Cfiv, Dei, viii. cap. 26. 

* It was the want of cowubium between the early settlement of Bomulus and 
the neighbonring cities and villages that, according to the story (liy. L 9), 
cansed the abdnction of the Sabine maidens. Eomolns is said to have sued for 
it in the first instance ; bat his oyertores were repulsed with the advice to open 
an asylum for women as well as men, as his only chance of finding equal mates 
for his followers ; and it was only then that they resorted to their rough mode 
of wooing and wedding. [Cf. Gaddi, Tradimone di Huirhead, p. 26, n. 48.] 

' According to the old phraseology there could be no intermarriage within 
the circle of the Jus ateuli. On this old institution, "the right of kiss," see 
Klenze, IkLs F^mHienreehl der Cognaten und Affinen naeh rdm, u, verwandUn 
MechUn (Berlin, 1828), p. 16 $q, [This jut eeeidi must not be confounded with 
ceculum inUrvenAene, See Gaddi, eg?, o^ p. 26, n. 49.] 

t In time this was relaxed, and eventually marriage permitted even between 
first cousins, Just. InsL i, 10, 4. [Marriage of first cousins, competent in 
Cicero's age, was for a time under the empire forbidden, and again expressly 
aanctioned by the emperors Arcadius and Honortus (jCcd. v. 4, 19}.] 

* Qai. L 112. See Sossbach, Die rdmiaehe Ehe (Stuttgart, 1858), p. 95 eg, ; 
Karlowa, Die Formen d. rihn. She u, Mawue (Bonn, 1868), p. 5 eg, [Rein's 
1st Excursus in 2nd voL of Becker's Oallus, Jhering supposes that the ten 
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but absolute certainty that it was not until after the Canuleian 
law (309 u.c.) had legalised intermarriage with a plebeian, that 
a patrician condescended to any less sacred form of completing 
the bond of marriaga^^ Its effect was to dissociate the wife 
entirely from her father^s house and to make her a member of 
her husband's; for confarreate marriage iavolved what was 
called in manum eonverUio, the passage of the wife into her 
husband's " hand " or power (but this always on the assump- 
tion that her husband was himself poUerfamiiicLS ; if he was 
not, then, though nominally in his hand, she was really subject 
like himself to his family head). Any property she had of 
her own — ^which was a possible state of matters only if she 
had been independent before marriage — ^passed to him as a 
matter of course ; if she had none, her paterfamilias provided 
her a dowry (das), which shared the same fate. Whatever she 
acquired by her industry or otherwise while the marriage lasted 
also as a matter of course fell to her husband. In fact, so far 
as her pecuniary interests were concerned, she was in much 
the same position as her children ; and on her husband's death 
(accordiog to Gains) she had a share with them in his inherit* 
ance, as if she had been one of his daughters. In other 
respects manns conferred more limited rights than patria 
poiedcLs; for Bomulus is said to have ordained that if a man 
put away his wife except for adulteiy or one of two or three 
other very grave offences, he forfeited his estate half to her 
and half to Ceres ; ^^ while if he sold her he was to be given 
over to the infernal gods." 

The patria patestaa was the name given to the power 



witneaMs originaUy repTMentad the ten gmUet of the wife's euria, and that they 
were preeent to l^^ise the marriage bj attesting that the woman was not marry- 
ing outside her atria withont sanction, Forgeseh, d, Indoeurop. p. 407.] 

^ [Oaq, IhmL JuritL p. 216 aq, snggests a noTsl theory of oonfarreation— Tis. 
that it originally applied only to ezogamons marriages Igentii enuptio).] 

" One wonders how in such a case children were provided for. [See Gaddi, 
trad. Mnirhead, p. 28 n.] 

^ Plat Rom. 22 (Bmns, p. 6). On the subject of the early law of diyoioe^ 
see Ton Waohter, Ueber JBhtseheUkmgen bei den Hihnem (Stnttgart, 1822), p. 1 
tq. ; Bemer, De divortiU apud Romanm (Berolini, 1842), p. 1 «^. ; Schlesinger, 
iT./. BG. Tol. Tiii. (1867)^ p. 68 $q. [On the meaning of the law of Komnlns in 
Flntarch here referred to, see tThering, Forffe$eih» d, Indoeurop, p. 419. As to 
^aoratio honcrwa^ see ii^fxt^ p. 68.] 
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exercised hj a father, or hy his pcUerfamilias if he was himself 
in potestate, over the issue of such fudae nuptiae. The Eoman 
jurists boasted that it was a right enjoyed by none but a Eoman 
citizen/* — a statement not strictly accurate, seeing that in the 
early empire the Latin municipalities of Spain and some other 
western provinces, though their burgesses were not Boman 
citizens, yet had marms and pcUria potestas modelled on those 
of Soma^^ But it certainly was peculiar to the fiomans in 
this sense, that nowhere else, except among the Latin race 
from which they had sprung, did the paternal power attain 
such an intensity. It seems originally to have entitled a father, 
or his paterfamilias if he was himself in domestic subjection, 
to decide — not arbitrarily, of course, but judicially — ^whether 
or not he should rear the child with which his wife had pre- 
sented him. But this right of his was very early restricted ; 
for Bomulus has the credit of having ordained (1) that he 
should rear all his male descendants, and at least his first-bom 
daughter ; (2) that he should not put any child to death before 
it had reached its third year, unless it was grievously deformed, 
and then he might expose it at once, after showing it to his 
neighbours ; and (3) that if he transgressed he should forfeit 
half of his estate, and submit to other undefined penalties, 
probably religious.^ But this did not affect his right to deter- 
mine whether or not he should admit the child whose life was 
thus secured to membership in his family (liberi susceptio), with 
all its privileges, social and religious ; apparently it was not 
until the early empire that he was deprived of his power to 
decide himself the question of his child's legitimacy.^^ 

The practical omnipotence of the paterfawAiias and con- 
dition of utter subjection to him of his children in paUsUUe 
became greatly modified in course of centuries ; but originally 
the latter, though in public life on an equality with the house 
father, yet in private life, and so long as the potestas lasted, 

>* "Jtu proprium ciTium Romanorum " (Gai. i |§56, 189 ; Jnst. Inst, l 9). 
[Gains, however, excepts the Galatians.] i 

^* Lex Salpensana (temp. Domit.)» cap. 22 (Bruns, p. 181). 

» Dion. HaL ii 15, 26, 27 (Brans, p. 7). [See Cnq, p. 158.] 

^' See Yoigt, Leges Eegiae (as in § 7, note 10), p. 24 note. [As to liberi nts- 
fq4io {liberos tdlere), see Cnq, p. 161 ; LabM, "Da manage romain," Nauvt, 
Rev. ffiet. 1887, pp. 9, 11.] 
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were subordinated to him to such an extent as, according to 
the letter of the law, to be in his hands little better than his 
slaves. They could have nothing of their own, — all they 
earned was his ; and though it was quite common, when they 
grew up, for him to give them peculia, " cattle of their own," 
to manage for their own benefit, yet these were only de facto 
theirs but de jv/re his. For offences committed by them out- 
side the family circle, for which he was not prepared to make 
amends, he had to surrender them to the injured party, just 
like slaves or animals that had done mischief. If his right 
to them was disputed he used the same action for its vindication 
that he employed for asserting his ownership of his field or 
his house : if they were stolen, he proceeded against the thief 
by an ordinary action of theft ; if for any reason he had to 
transfer them to a third party, it was by the same form of 
conveyance he used for the transfer of things inanimate.^^ Nor 
was this all ; for according to the old formula recited in that 
sort of adoption known as adrogation, he had over them the 
power of life and death, jvs vitae necisque}^ This power, as 
already noticed, was subject to certain restrictions during the 
infancy ^* of a child ; but when he had grown up, his father, 
in the exercise of the domestic jurisdiction, might visit his 
misconduct, not only in private but in public life, with such 
punishment as he thought fit, even banishment, slavery, or 
death» 

It might happen that a marriage was fruitless, or that a 
man saw all his sons go to the grave before him, and that the 
paterfamiLiaa had thus to face the prospect of the extinction of 
his family and of his own descent to the tomb without pos- 
terity to make him blessed. To obviate so dire a misfortune 
two alternatives were open to him,— either to give himself in 
adoption and pass into another family, or to adopt some one 

^' [These are just illiutrations of the effects of maniu in its wider meanixig.] 

^ AoL GelL t. 18, 9. [Caq, p. 165 n., points out that the texts use the 
expression poUttas (not jus) vUae nBciaquey with reference to early law.] 

'* In the Roman, not the English, sense of the word. 

* A law attributed to Numa forbade a man to seU a son he had permitted to 
many (Dion. HaL ii. 20, Brans, p. 9). [Paul, in Dig. xxyiiL 2, fr. 11, expressly 
Affirms the existence otpoUstas occidendi in the early law. See also CollaUot iy. 
«, 1.] 
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as a son, who should perpetuate his own. The latter was the 
course usually foUowed.^^ If it was a paterfamilias that he 
adopted, the process was called adrogation {adrogatio); if it 
was a JUiusfamiliaSy it was simply adoptio. The latter, un- 
known probably in the earlier regal period, was a somewhat 
complicated conveyance of a son by his natural parent to his 
adopter, the purpose of course being expressed ; its effect was 
simply to transfer the child from the one family to the other." 
But the former was much more serious ; for it involved the 
extinction of one family ^ that another might be perpetuated. 
It was therefore an affair of state. It had to be approved 
by the pontiffs, who probably had to satisfy themselves that 
there were brothers enough of the adrogatee to attend to the 
interests of the ancestors whose cult he was renounciug ; and 
on their favourable report it had to be sanctioned by the vote 
of a comitia of the curies, as it involved the possible depriva- 
tion of his gens of their right of succession to him.^ If it was 
sanctioned, then the adrogatvs, from being himself the head of 
a house, sank to the position of a Jilivsfamilias in the house of 
his adoptive parent ; if he had had wife or children subject to 
him, they passed with him into his new family ; and so did 
everything that belonged to him and that was capable of trans- 
mission from one person to another. The adopting parent 
acquired potestas and power of life and death over the adopted 
child exactly as if he were the issue of his body ; while the 
latter enjoyed in his new family the same rights exactly that 
he would have had if he had been bom in it 

The Tnantia and the patria potestas represent the masterful 
aspects of the patrician's domestic establishment. Its conjugal 

^ [Ab to adoption in other early codes and the altematiye enatom of levirate, 
see anthoiitiea cited in Bouroart (trad. Mnirhead), p. 88 n. ; also YioUet, PricU 
de fhidoin du drtrit ftranfoia, p. 401 (2nd ed. p. 482) 9q. ; Oortyn Tablee, % 14.] 

" [It ia uncertain whether it was known prior to the XII Tables, bat there 
is no improbability in the view that it did exist In some form. See 8ohm, Ind. 
(Eng« transL), p. 887 ; Mommsen, iSfi. iii p. 87 ; ff|^a, p. 48.] 

^ A palmfamiUai who had no person subject to hmi oonstitated a " fiunily " 
in his own person. [As to adrogation, see Cuq, p. 285.] 

** [It inrolTed also prejudioe to creditors through eapUis demiMdio, The final 
stage in the adrogation was the detetCoHo Mcrarwn, by which the adrogatee 
renounced the cult of his ^iiit. On this d s; see Becker-Haiquardt^ ffanidhHth 
d, r. A, ir. 239, 240.] 
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and parental ones, however, though not so prominent in the 
pages of the jurists, are not to be lost sight of. The Boman 
family in the early histoiy of the law was governed quite as 
much by foA as jui. It was an association hallowed by religion, 
and held together not by might merely but by conjugal affec- 
tion, parental piety, and filial reverence.^ The purpose of 
marrii^e was to rear sons who might perpetuate the house and 
the family mcra. In entering into the relationship the wife 
renounced her rights and privileges as a member of her father's 
house ; but it was that she might enter into a lifelong partner- 
ship with her husband, and be associated with him in all his 
family interests sacred and civU.^ The husband was priest in 
the family ; but wife and children alike assisted in its prayers, 
and took part in the sacrifices to its lares and penates. As the 
Greek called his wife the house-mistress, Siairoiva, so did the 
Eoman speak of his as maierfamUias, the house-mother.*^ She 

■ "Matrem et patrem . . . vcnerari oportet" (Ulp. in Dig, xxzyiL 15, fr. 
1, § 2). *' Patria potoBtas in pietate debet, non in atrocitate consistere " (Hadr. 
in Dig. xlyiii 9, fr. 5). Cioero {Caio Maj. 11, 87), speaking of App. Claudius 
Oaeona, thus depicts the anoient household rigime: ^'Quattuor robustos filios, 
quinque filias, tantam domum, tantas clientelas Appius regebat et caeous et senex. 
. . . Tenebat non modo auctoritatem, sed etiam imperium in suos ; metuebant 
sorvi, Terebanturliberi, carum omnes habebant ; yigebat in ilia domo mos patriua 
et disciplina." Denis, in his Histaire des idSes morales dam» VarUiquiU (vol. iL 
p. 112), says : " Instead of that terrible power (the pcUria poteUas) of which the 
historians of Roman hiw speak so much, we read rather in the writers of the early 
empire of nothing but the [^sacred duties of father and mother. ... I might cite 
firom Quintilian, and Pliny, and Tacitus, and Jurenal the most beautiful passagea 
on the necessity and importance of education in the family, the inconvenience and 
mistake of oonfiding children to slaves, the respect due to the innocence of their 
infancy and youth, the tenderness that ought to be displayed towards them, and 
which forbids the use of the rod in training them as if they were mere animals." 

" Dion. Hal. (ii. 25) says that so it was expressly declared by Romulus. The 
old idea stiU survived in ^e imperial jurisprudence, when technicaUy, in con- 
sequence of the disuse of in manwn eonvenHo, husbuid and wife were no longer 
members of the same family ; as, for instance, in the words of the emperor 
Qordian {Ood. JuiL iz. 82, 4), "uxor quae sooia rei humanae atque divinae 
domus sniioipitar." See also Modest in Dig, xxiiL 2, fr. 1. 

* MaUrfamilioi la used in the texts in two distinct senses, (1) a woman sui 
jwit, L$. not subject to any fiunily head, and (2) a wife in manu mariH. [See 
Qelliua xviii 6, " in mariti manu mancipioque." Aooording to Paul Diao. nuUer^ 
fmmiliai in the old law meant wife of a paierfamUiaa. The term was also in 
later law applied to a woman of good oharaoter, whether married or not, $.g. 
Dig. L 16, fr. 46, fi 1 ; xziiL 2, fr. 41, § 1. Of. IMM, <<Du manage romain," 
JV0fl»9. Bw, EitU 1887, p. 14 jg. It had also other meanings.] 
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was treated as her husband's equaL^ As for their children, 
the potestoB was so tempered by the natural sense of parental 
duty on the one side and filial affection on the other, that in 
daily life it was rarely felt as a grievance ; while the risk of 
an arbitrary exercise of the domestic jurisdiction,^ whether in 
the heat of passion or under the impulse of justifiable resent- 
ment, was guarded against by the rule which required the 
paterfamilias to consult in the first place the near kinsmen of 
his child, maternal as well as paternal^ Even the incapacity 
of the subject members of the family to hold property of their 
own cannot in those times have been regarded as any serious 
hardship ; for, though the legal title to all their acquisitions 
was in the house-father, yet in truth they were acquired for 
and belonged to the family as a whole, and he was but a 
trustee to hold and administer them for the common benefit.^^ 
What had come to him by descent, the hoTui patema avitaque, 
he was in a peculiar manner bound to preserve for his children, 
any squandering of them to their prejudice entitling them to 
have him deprived of his administration.®^ 

In Greece the pcUria potestas never reached such dimen- 
sions as in Bome, and there it ceased, de facto at least, when a 
son had grown up to manhood and started a household of his 
own. But in Bome, unless the paterfamilias voluntarily put 
an end to it, it lasted as long as the latter lived and retained 
his status. The marriage of a son, unlike that of a daughter 
passing into the hand of a husband, did not release him from 
it, nor did his children become subject to him so long as he 
himself was in potestaie. On the contrary, his wife passed on 

" [On Aryan influence on the early Boman matrimonial relation, pee Jhering, 
Vorgeseh. d, Inioeurcp, p. 411 a^.] 

'^ Seneca speaks of ^<^ paierfamUias as judex domesticus {OorUrav, IL 8), and 
damesticus magistrcUiu {De benef, iii. 11). 

'^ [As to the eoneUium propinquorumf see i^t/ra, p. 85, n. 44.] 

^ Under the Serrian constitution the valuation of a man's freehold was 
really the yaluation of the family freehold, — }^ JUiifamUia$ as well as he had 
political and military rights and duties in respect of it. See PauL Diao. ▼. 
Duieensiu (Bmns, p. 266). 

** Paul. SefU, iii 4a, 7. There can he littie douht that in r^gal Rome the 
interdiction of a patrician proceeded from his ffens, who were his children's proper 
.guardians, and on their failure his own heirs. The Greeks manifested the same 
coUcitude for the preservation of the vwp$a rarr^o. 
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zuarriage into the power of her father-in-law, and their 
children as they were bom fell under that of their paternal 
grandfather ; and the latter was entitled to exercise over his 
daughter-in-law and grandchildren the same rights he had over 
his sons and unmarried daughters. But there was this differ- 
ence, — that, when the paterfamUicLS died, his sons and 
daughters who had remained m potestate, and his grandchildren 
by a predeceased son, instantly became their own masters 
(sui juris), whereas grandchildren by a surviving son simply 
passed &om the potestas of their grandfather into that of their 
father."* 

The acquisition of domestic independence by the death of 
the family head frequently involved the substitution of the 
guardianship of tutors (tntela) for the potestas that had come 
to an end. This was so invariably in the case of females sui 
juris, no matter what then- age ; they remained under guardian- 
ship until they had passed by marriage in manum mariti^ 
It was only during pupillarity, however, that males required 
tutors, and the office came to an end when puberty was attained. 
It is doubtful whether during the regal period a testamentary 
appointment of tutors by a husband or parent to wife or 
children was known in practice, — ^probably not. If so, the 
office devolved upon the gens to which the deceased pater- 
familias belonged ; and it may reasonably be assumed that it 
del^ated the duties to one of its members in particular, 
retaining in its collective capacity a right of supervision. 

The position of the clients attached to a family has already 
been referred to (§ 3). The only persons belonging to it that 

" [lu his Vorgeschichte dcr Indoeuropder, pp. 62-54, Jhering treats thepcUria 
potestas as a non- Aryan institution. Among the primitive Aryans, in his yiew, 
the rule of physical force prevailed — ^the eldest son on his marriage, frequently 
taking the headship of the house, and ousting his aged or weakly sire fix>m the 
controL But this is a hazardous supposition. Comparative history has shown 
that something like patria potestas is to he found among many primitive raoes. 
See Girard, p. 180, n. 1 ; supra, p. 28.] 

M QaiuB (i. 190) makes the extraordinary statement that it was not easy to 
•assign any sufficient reason for the perpetual tntory of females su% juris. No 
doubt by his time its stringency had been much relaxed ; but the manifest 
reason originally was to put it out of the power of such women to dispose of 
any part of their family estate to the prejudice of their gens without its co- 
operation (see -p, 44). 

8 
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have not been mentioned were its slaves. In the regal period 
they were socially more intimately related to the family than 
in later centuries ; few in number, sitting at table with their 
masters, and treated with a consideration due to them as 
reasonable human beings, rather than as the mere chattels 
that they were in contemptation of law. The existence of 
slavery and its enormous expansion in the latter half of the 
republic not only told on the social and political institutions 
of Bome, but exercised a very considerable influence on the 
complexion of many branches of the private law. But this 
can be better indicated in dealing with later periods than that 
of the kings. 

The preceding observations on the early organisation of 
the family refer for the most part to the state of matters 
amongst the patricians. In the debates that took place about 
the proposal of G. Canuleius to repeal the declaration in the 
XII Tables that intermarriage between the orders was un- 
lawful, it was urged by patrician orators, in language of 
supremest contempt, that the plebeians in practice knew 
nothing of marriage; that their unions amongst themselves 
were promiscuous, — ^no better than those of the beasts of the 
field, and could not possibly be creative of any of the rights 
that resulted from jiLstae nuptiae.^ The picture was over- 
drawn and over-coloured by the prejudice of caste; for, 
although the plebeians were strangers to the religious marriage 
canfarreatiane, and it could not have been until after the 
Servian reforms that they became familiar with the civil one 
efiected eoemptiane,^ yet they had amongst themselves alliances 
completed by interchange of consent, and doubtless accompanied 
by customary social observances, which they regarded as 
marriages.^ In the eye of law, it is true, these were not 
creative either of manvs or potedas; neither did they bring 
the wife into h^r husband's family. Nay, more, as a plebeian 
was not esteemed a citizen, and could not therefore have 
eonvhium in the sense of the right to contract a lawful 
marriage,*^ his children were in patrician estimation illegit- 

* Li7. iv. 2. ** On coemption, see p. 63 [and Appendix, Note B]» 

^ [See infra f p. Ill n. as to marriage bj i»v«.] 
» <' Uxoris jure duoendae facultas " (Ulp. t. 8). 
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imate, — ^not so much his as their mother's.^ In this may be 
discoveied the origin of m4UHm(mium as distinguished from 
j%iat(ie mvptiae, — alliance with a woman in order to make her 
a mother of children,^ but that did not make her — still from 
the patrician's point of view — " a partner in all the affairs of 
the household, human and divine." ^ Being of different races, 
and the traditions of some of them, for instance the Etruscan, 
tinctured more or less with gynseocratic notions,^ the domestic 
customs and institutions of the plebeians may well have 
varied ; but the majority being of Latin origin, it is reasonable 
to assume that de fo/cto they regarded their children as in 
patria fottxtaie^ and asserted in respect of it the same powers 
as their patrician superiors. They were at a disadvantage as 
compared wKh the latter, however, in having no gtmJtes to 
stand by them in emergencies, to avenge their quarrels and 
their deaths, and to act as guardians of their widows and 
orphans. To compensate for this they seem to have set more 
store than did the patricians upon the circle of their relatives 
by blood and marriage (cogruUi et adfines). It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the pre - eminence given to agnates by 
the XII Tables in matters of tutory and succession (§§ 28, 
32), the law reserved to the cognates as distinguished from 
the agnates certain rights and duties that in patrician Eome 
must have belonged to the gens; for example, the duty of 
acting as assessors in the concilium domestieum, the duty of 
prosecuting the murderer— originally of avenging the death — 
of a kinsman, and the right of appeal against a capital sen- 
tence pronounced upon the latter.^ This can only have been 

• GaL L 67 ; Ulp. v. 8. 

^ [Liberorum qaturendorum cauM.] 

^ This aoooants also for the grammatically untenable explanation of patricii 
in Lir. z. 8, 10, " Qui patrem oiere possunt " : i.e. patrioiana were father's 
eons, while plebeians, before they were admitted to citizenship and oonulnum, 
were only reckoned mother's sons. 

' Bachofen, Dcu MtUUmcht, Stuttgart, 1861, p. 92. 

* Their recognition of manuB may not have been so general. While the 
XII Tables declared that it should be the legal result of a year's matrimonial 
oohabitatton, they reserved power to a wife and her family to prerent it ; which 
would hardly hare been the case had not some at least of the plebeians had a 
preference for marriage without it. 

^ See Klenze (as in note 1), pp. 48, 46, and passim. [The meeting of a 
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because in olden times, when agnation was unknown as dis- 
tinct from the gens, it was plebeian practice to entrust those 
rights and duties to the sobrinal circle of cognates.^ 

Section 10. — ^Distribution of Land and Law of 

Property ^ 

The distribution of land amongst ttie early Bomans is one 
of the puzzling problems of their history. The Servian con- 
stitution classified the citizens and determined their privileges, 
duties, and burdens according to the extent of their freeholds ; 
and yet we know very littie with certainty of the way in 
which these were acquired. 

The story goes that Eomulus divided the Ifttle territory 
of his original settlement into three parts, not necessarily of 
equal dimensions, one of which was intended for the main- 
tenance of the state and its institutions, civil and religious, 
the second {ager publicus) for the use of the citizens and 
profit of the state, and the third (ager privatus) for subdivision 
among his followers.* Varro and Pliny * relate that to each 

oonncil of cognates, distinct from the gens or agnati, at this early period is 
questionable. It is more likely that the domestic council was one of agnates at 
first and that in time eogiuUi and ajffines were admitted to it. See Rivier, Pticis 
du droit de famille romain, p. 22. Jherixig, Otislf ii p. 213 and Cuq, p. 212, 
support the view taken in the text. Of. Esmein, MHangtSy pp. 76, 77. Priscian, 
vi. p. 710 (p. 254 Hertz), quoting Gato, Origin, ir. No. 5, says : 'Si quis mem- 
brum rupit, aut os fregit, talione proximus cognatus ulciscitur." This cannot 
have been a law of the XII Tables, as some writers have held, the penalty 
imposed by the XII Tables for 08 Jraetum being pecuniary. H. Jordan (ed. 
Cato, 1860) thinks that it refers to Punic Law (see Prolegom. of Jordan, p. 4), 
but it may, as Mommsen suggests, refer to a rule of Roman law, older thai 
the Decem viral code. Relics of the eoneilittm prcpinquorum may still be traced 
in France and some other continental countries in the family council (corueiUt 
de/amilU), which is called together where matters of serious importance affecting 
a family have to be considered.] ^ See Appendix, note A. 

^ Giraud, Meeherehes sur le droit de proprUt6 chez lea Momairu, Aix, 1888 
(only first vol. published) ; Macd, Histoire de la proprUU, du domaine public, et 
dee lots agrairee ckez lee Homaine, Paris, 1851 ; Hildebrand, De antiquiasimM 
agri Eomomi dietributionis fide, Jena, 1862 ; Yoigt, ''Ueber die hina jugera d. 
altesten rom. Agrarverfassung," in the Bhein, Mue, /. PhiL voL xxiv. (1869), 
p. 52 aq.f the opinions in which are somewhat modified in his XII Tafeln, voL 
i. § 102 ; Earlowa, IUhn. EG. vol. i. § 15. [PadeU.-Cogliolo, ch. xviiL Appendix ; 
Cuq, Inst. Jurid. p. 74 sq.] " [Dion. ii. 7.] 

» Varro, 2>« J2. 22. i. 10, 2 (Bruns, p. 309) ; PUn. ff. N. xviii 2, 7. 
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of these he assigned a homestead (heredium) of two jugers, 
equal to about an acre and a quarter, to be held to him and 
his heirs {quae heredem sequertrUv/r) \ Pliny adding that to 
none of them did the king give more. The credibility of 
this statement is disputed on two grounds, — ^that so small a 
plot was utterly inadequate to supply the wants of a family, 
and that there is evidence elsewhere that the practice was to 
assign lands, not to an individual or a family, but to a gens,^ 
But it is not to be lost sight of that this distribution is spoken 
of as made in the very first days of Some, amongst a handful 
of adventurers, the nuclei of future gentea, but as yet without 
family ties ; whose occupations as herdsmen were carried on 
upon the open hills, and for whom an acre and a quarter 
afforded ample space for a dwelling for themselves, shelter for 
their herds, and tillage ground for their personal requirements.^ 
It is not necessary, however, to assume, nor do Pliny's 
words imply, that this first distribution was a final one. The 
Sabines and others who from time to time threw in their lot 
with the new settlement, recognised rights of property either 
in the gens or the family, — ^it was from the former, we are 
told, that came the worship of Terminus and the idea of the 
sacredness of the landmark; and most of them when they 
formed their union with the followers of Eomulus must have 
had their own lands and possessions, which had possibly 
descended to them through many generations. It would be 
unreasonable to suppose that, joining Home, as some of them 
did, as equals rather than conquered, they would be content 
to resign their hereditary possessions for so inconsiderable a 
substitute. The majority of the Servian local tribes bore the 
names of well-known patrician gerUes; whence it may be 
inferred that the families of the various clans did not disperse, 

^ See Mommsen, Hist. toI. i. p. 194 sq. [Cf. Rom, StcuUsreeht, in. p. 22 sq.] 
* [A Tiew which seems to be much fsyoared by the latest writers on the subject 
is that (Adopting Yarro's statement) the heredia should be regarded as garden 
grounds with dwelling-house, situated within the bounds of the city, while lands 
outside the city (cLffer) belonged to the gentes or the State. The heredia were 
not strictly individual but family property, and as such practically inalienable. 
See Ouq, Ingt. Jurid. p. 80 sq. and p. 246 ; cf. Girard, p. 258 sq. This view is 
certainly supported by the results of recent inquiries in comparative law. See 
Laveleye, La propriiU et ses fornus primitivea ; Kovalewsky, Tableau des origines 
de lafamUh Udela propriiU^ 1890, p. 62 sq.; infra^ n. 9.] 
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but continued settled alongside each other, either in their 
original localities or on estates newly assigned to them. 
This view is confirmed by the fact mentioned by livy, that 
when Appius Claudius and his followers came to Bome they 
were drafted as a body to a district north of the Anio, which 
was afterwards known as the trSnis Claudia. 

It is highly probable that, as the surviving Bomulian 
families developed into gerUes, they also acquired gentile 
settlements proportioned to their numerical strength and 
expectations. In their subdivision the practice may not 
have been uniform; but apparently there was a reserve 
retained in the hands of the gens as a corporation as long 
as possible,^ from which allotments were inade from time to 
time to new constituent families as they arose, and which 
were held by them in independent ownership under the old 
name of Jteredia, As agriculture gained ground these must 
have been of greater extent than those originally granted 
by Somulus. Seven jugers, about 4^ acres, seem to have 
been the normal extent of royal grants to plebeians,^ and a 
patrician's freehold is not likely to have been less; probably 
in the ordinary case it was larger, seeing the minimum 
qualification for the third Servian class was ten jugers, and 
for the first twenty.^ To enable him to make grants during 
pleasure to his cUents he must have held more than seven. 
But he did not necessarily hold all his lands by gratuitous 
assignation either from the state or from his gens; purchase 
from the former was by no means uncommon ; and it may 
have been on his purchased lands, outside his Jieredium 
proper, that his clients were usually employed. Those de- 
pendents were also employed in large numbers upon those 

• [Le. retained by the gentiles coUectively.] 

y [PUn. ff, JV. xviu. 8, 18 ; see infra, n. 9.] 

" At the aame time the writers of the empire frequently refer to the early 
fieredtum of seven jugers, as having been amply sufficient for its frugal owner, 
content to tillit himself with the aid of his sons. The case of Cincinnatus in 
the year 298 n.c. is often mentioned : having a freehold of just that extent, he 
had to sell three jugers to meet engagomonts for which he believed himself in 
honour responsible, and yet found the remaining four ample to enable him to 
maintain himself with aU the dignity of a man who had been consul and became 
dictator. [See Livy, iii. 18, 26 ; VaL Max. iv. 4, 7. On the qualification for 
the Servian classes, see Mommsen, SR iii 281 ; Cuq, Insf. Jurid. p. 97 ^.J 
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parts of the agtr publicus which were occupied by the 
patricians under the name of passessiones. It was these, and 
not their Jieredia, that were the great source of wealth to the 
patricians in the early republic, and that formed such a 
fertile cause of contention between the orders. But as their 
monopolisation by the former did not begin to manifest itself 
ostentatiously or to be felt as a grieyance during the period 
of the kings, farther reference to it may be reserved for a 
subsequent section (§ 19). 

The accounts of the early distributions of land amongst 
the plebeians are even more uncertain than those we have 
of its distribution amongst the patricians. They had un- 
doubtedly become freeholders in large numbers before the 
Servian reforms* But they probably attained that position 
only by gradual stages. There are indications that their 
earliest grants from the kings were only during pleasure; 
but latterly, as they increased in numbers and importance, 
they obtained concessions of Juredia, varying in extent from 
two to seven jugers. That those who had the means also 
frequently acquired land by purchase from the state may be 
taken for granted. In fact, there is good reason to believe 
that by the time of Servius the plebeians were as free to 
hold land in private property as the patricians, although the 
stages by which they reached equality in this respect are 
uncertain and difficult to follow.' 

The language of Varro in reference to the heredia — two 
jugers which should follow the heir (qiuie heredem sequerentur) 
— ^is sometimes interpreted as implying that those of them 
at least which were acquired by gratuitous grant from the 
state were declared inalienable.^^ Such an interpretation is 

* [Tbifl may be true, but one mnst note that the notion of freehold in land is 
alien to this early period, if one ie to accept the conclnaioDs of inquirers into 
primitive law. It is a question if private property in it was recognised save in 
possession — what the Germans caU Bentxeigenthunu See Bonreart (trad. Muir- 
head), p. 580, and authorities there cited ; Cuq, op. cU, p. 95 sq.] 

^^ Schwegler (vol. ii. p. 444 sq.) and Rudorff {Oromaiisehe Inttitvtionen, 
Berlin, 1852, p. 803) are of this opinion, and base it to some extent on the 
consideration that until the time of Servius there was no process by which 
lands could be alienated. But tins is assumed. There may possibly have 
been something akin to the resigncUio in fwwrvm, of the feudal law — resigna- 
tion of them into the hands of the king for regrant to an alienee. There may 
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not inadmissible; for the Sempronian law of 621 expressly 
declared inalienable the allotments of thirty jugers which it 
authoiised.^^ It is very likely that sale of them was never 
contemplated; they were assigned to families rather than 
individuals; and it has been observed already (p. 32) that a 
man was not allowed to alienate recklessly the estate that had 
come to him from his ancestors and ought to descend to his 
children. At the same time the interpretation seems somewhat 
strained. A grant to the original grantee and his heirs is all 
that the words fairly cover, in contradistinction to a more 
limited grant during pleasure or for life. It was a grant in 
absolute ownership, — what came to be called dominium ex 
jure Quiritium. The epithet was not applied from the first; 
for dominium was not a word in early use, the owner being 
originally spoken of as herus}^ and his right as manus}^ The 
qualification ex jure Quiritium was derived from the words of 
style employed in an action for vindication of a right of 
property; the condition of the vindicant's obtaining the 
protection of the state through its ordinary tribunals being 
that he held on a title which the state, i.e. the Quirites, 
regarded as sufficient. 

It is sometimes said that the law of the regal period 
anterior to the reign of Servius TuUius knew no property in 
movables.^^ The proposition is startling. How could it be 
that men who held separate property in land should be 
indifferent to the distinction between mine and thine in other 
things ! ^^ It is inconceivable that a man's slaves and cattle 

even have been already in practice the surrender in court {injure ceBsio)^ which, 
we are told, was confirmed by the XII Tables, and which is explained on p. 187. 
[For criticism of RudorfTs yiew, see Jhering, Vorrede to xiweiter Theilf ziceiU 
Abth, of his O&ist d, r. JL (yol. iL) ; cf. auprUt p. 87 n.] 

^ The restriction, hbwever, was found unworkable, and had to be removed. 

^' The word is common in Plautus as a fonn of address by a slave to his 
master, and occurs in the Aquilian law of 467 u.c. {Dig. ix. 2, fr. 11, § 6) in 
the sense of owner {domintts). Paul. Diao. v. Heres (Bruns, p. 269), and 
Justinian {Inst, ii. 19, 7) declare that with the ancients heres had the same 
meaning. Oorssen {Beitrage, p. 40) conneets them with the Sanscrit har, to take. 

" Ajb evidenced by the manum conserere (p. 180) of the actio sacramenii in 
rem, and other considerations referred to in § 18. 

^* [See Mommsen in his BSm, Staatsrecht, Ist ed. ii. 863, n. 5 (2nd ed. 
p. 877) ; Cuq, p. 92 ; cf. Girard, p. 243.] 

" [But see supra, p. 37, n. 5 and p. 89, n. 9.] 
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and sheep, his plough and other instruments of husbandry 
or trade, the crops he raised from his farm and the wares he 
manufactured by his industry, were not regarded by him as 
just as much his, de facto at least, as the lands he tilled or the 
house he occupied. The proposition is maintained on the 
strength of a dictum of Gaius's, in which, referring to the 
distinction that arose in the later republic between quiritarian 
ownership and the inferior tenure which he designates as in 
bonis habere}^ he says that formerly {ciim) matters were 
different, — that a man was either owner ex jure Quiritium or 
was not owner at all.^^ But from the standpoint of Gains his 
olim refers only to the state of the law inmiediately before this 
bonitarian tenure of res maruApi (§ 13) — for it was to them 
only that it applied — was introduced; and does not exclude 
the possibility that at a still earlier period the law recognised 
a distinction between natural and legal or civil ownership.^^ 
The fact that the praetors and the jurists of the early empire 
strove successfully to mitigate the rigour of the pure jv>8 civile 
by leavening it with principles of natural law, is apt to 
induce the belief that this element was altogether novel. Yet 
Justinian warns us to the contrary. "Natural law," he 
says, " is clearly the older, for it began with the human race ; 
whereas civil laws commenced only when states began to be 
founded, magistracies to be created, and laws to be written.^^ 
It is quite conceivable that the law might refuse a real 

10 The role of the/itf eiviU was that what were called rea mcmcipi could be 
transferred in full or quiritarian ownership only by mancipation or surrender 
in court (p. 62). The result was that a transfer by simple delivery left the 
legal title in the transferrer ; so that the transferee was unable to maintain a 
real action for yindication of his right until he had cured his defective title 
by prescriptive possession upon it This was amended by a praetorian edict, 
which, on certain conditions, allowed him an action even before the prescrip- 
tive period had expired (§ 52). The transferrer was not thereby divested of 
his quiritarian title ; but, by concession to the transferree of an action in 
rem, the latter was also recognised as owner on an inferior title, which got 
the name of in bo7ii» habere (Gai. ii. 40). Hence the epithet of itardnis 
popirdfiLot which Theophilus applies to the equitable owner. 

1' Gai. ii. 40. 

'* 'EoTt ^wriKii Kol ippofiot iecrvrtla (Theoph. i. 5, 4). 

^ Just. Inst, ii. 1, § 11. [Justinian, however, can hardly be regarded as an 
authority on a question of ancient law. See comments on this text by Cuq, Inst, 
Jurid, pp. 76-78.] 
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action for determining a question of legal right over a thing 
to a man who was unable to found on a title that conferred 
quiritarian ownership, and yet have no hesitation in protecting 
his possession of it when disturbed, or allowing him a remedy 
when he was deprived of it by thefb or violence ; indeed, such 
a state of matters is not only conceivable but manifest beyond 
possibility of dispute. There can be little doubt that it was 
80 down to the time of the introduction of the bonitarian 
tenure, — ^that just as the possession of an occupant of the ager 
jmblicm, who notoriously was not a quiritarian owner, was 
protected by an interdict, so was that of the purchaser of a 
few acres of ager privatvs who had been content to take 
conveyance by simple delivery, at least against any one but 
the quiritarian vendor; and that if a movable res mancipi, 
acquired by purchase without mancipation or surrender in 
court, was stolen from the purchaser, the latter would have his 
penal action against the thief. It comes, therefore, to be very 
much a question of words. If by ownership or dominium be 
meant quiritarian ownership, such as was sufficient for a real 
action in a court of law, then it may be admitted that, down 
to the time of Servius, with exception perhaps of captured 
slaves and cattle, there was no property in movables ; but if 
no more be meant than a right in a man to aUenate by 
tradition what he held as his own, and to protect himself, or 
have protection from the authorities, against any attempt to 
deprive him of it by theft or violence, then the existence of an 
ownership of movables — ^a natural ownership— -cimnot well be 
denied.^ Theft was theft, even though the stolen article had 
been acquired only by natural means, — by barter in the 
market, by the industry of the maker, or as the product of 
something already belonging to its holder. 

Section 11. — Order of Succession 

The story of the grant by Eomulus of little homesteads 
that were "to follow the heir" indicates clearly that from 

^ By the refonns of Servius TuUius certain xnovableB oame to be classed 
along with lands and houses as res mancipif and thus became objects of quiritarian 
right [See suprUf p. 37, n. 6.] 
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earliest tunes the Bomans recognised inheritance and an order 
of succession. Imposing, as they did, on a man's descendants 
the duty of perpetuating the family and its sacra, it would 
have been strange if those descendants had been deprived of 
their estata 

The difference of the family organisation of patricians and 
plebeians necessarily involved a divergence to some extent 
in their rules of succession. Amongst the former the order 
was this, — ^that on the death of a paterfamiliaa his patrimony 
devolved upon those of his children in potestaie who by that 
event became mi juris, his widow taking an equal share 
with them, and no distinction being made between movables 
and immovables, personalty and realty; and that^ failing 
widow and children, it went to his gens} The notion that 
between the descendants and the gens came an intermediate 
class under the name of agnates does not seem well founded 
as regards the regal period;^ they were introduced by the 
XII Tables to meet the case of the plebeians, who, having no 
gerUeSy were without legal heirs in default of children (p. 164).^ 

In India, as it was sons alone that could perpetuate a 
family, daughters had no right of succession. And so was it 
also in Athens, — ^in presence of a son daughters were excluded. 
There are some historical jurists who maintain that so it must 
have been in patrician Borne.* The texts, however, afford no 

^ Although the worda of the XII Tables were "gentiles familiAm habento " 

XJlpian, in CoUat, xyi. 4, 2), yet Cicero's reference to the cause eHHbrt between 

the Claudii and Claadii MarceUi {De OnU, i 89, 176) seems to indicate that 

the gens took as a corporation. But opinions differ ; and Gdttling {Edm, 

Staataver/assungf p. 71 aq.) may be right in thinking practice varied. 

' The supposed mention of agnates in a law attributed to Numa rests simply 
on a conjecture of Ph. E. Buschke's, in 1. O. Buschke's Analecta litteraria (Leipsic, 
1826), p. 375. The law is preserred in narratiye by Serrius in Virg, Bueci. iv. 
48, which runs thus: ''In Numae legibus cautum est, ut si quis imprudsns 
ocddisset hominem, pro capite oocisi et natis ejus in cautione (Scalig. concione) 
offerret arietem." Buschke's substitution of cLgnatis for et naiis is all but univer- 
sally adopted ; but, even were it necessary, need mean nothing more than the 
deceased's children inpotetiate or his gens, [See Earlowa, BlSm. RO, ii. p. 881.] 

' It is quite trae, nevertheless, that from the first the order of successiou 
was agnatic ; for it was those only of a man's children who were agnate as well 
as cognate that had any claim to his inheritance ; and the gens was, theoretically 
at least, just a body of agnates. [See § 82, n. 22, p. 164 in/ro.] 

* Genz (p. 11) holds this opinion very decidedly. M. Fustel de Goulanges 
<p. 80 sq.) is of opinion that, if not expressly, yet practically, women were 
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support to tbis theory.'^ Justinian more than once refers to the 
perfect equality of the sexes in this matter in the ancient law. 
But it was nominal rather than real. A daughter who had 
passed into the hand of a husband during her father's lifetime 
of course could have no share in her father's inheritance, for 
she had ceased to be a member of his family. One who was 
in potestate at 'his death, and thereby became sui juris, did 
become his heir, unless he had prevented such a result by 
testamentary arrangements ; but even then the risk of prejudice 
to the gens was in their own hands to prevent For she could 
not marry, and so carry her fortune into another family without 
their consent ; neither could she without their consent alienate 
any of the more valuable items of it ; • nor, even with their 
consent, could she make a testament disposing of it in prospect 
of death.^ Her inheritance, therefore, was hers in name only ; 
in reality it was in the hands of her guardians. 

excluded. [See generally as to the succession of females in primitiye systems of 
law, YioUet, ffistoire du droit civil fran^ia, Paris, 1886, p. 707 ; Kovalewsky, 
Coutume contemporaine et loi andenne, 1893, p. 217 sg.] 

The Voconian law of 585 avowedly introduced something new in prohibit- 
ing a man of fortune instituting a woman, even his only daughter, as his 
testamentary heir ; but it did not touch the law of intestacy. [The application 
of this law to daughters has been disputed, e,g. by Savigny, Verm, Schr, i. 438 ; 
but it seems well established. See Girard, p. 798.] 

• [/.«. her res maiidpi. See infra, p. 189, n. 58.] 

' Cic. Top, iv, 18. The primary reason of this disability may have been 
that a woman had no admission to the curies, and so could not make a testament 
in the only way known in the regal period, however willing her tutors might 
have been to consent. But in time it came to be represented as a disability 
peculiar to women in the legal tutory of their agnates or their gens, — as a 
disability of the guardians rather than of the ward, that might be avoided by the 
substitution of fiduciary for legal tutors. It was, as Cicero says (Pro Mur. xii. 
27), a gross subversion of the spirit of the law while adhering strictly to its 
letter. The tutors -at -law, knowing quite well what was the object in view, 
gave their authority to their ward to pass herself, by coemption, into the hand 
(in manum) of a man she had no intention of regarding as her husband, on the 
understanding that he was at once to remancipate her (Gai. i. 187) to a person 
of her own selection, it might be one of the very tutors-at-law of whom she was 
getting rid. The latter was bound at once to manumit her, whereby she again 
became sui Juris, and her manumitter ipso jure became her fiduciary tutor, boimd 
in honour to comply with all her wishes, and even to sanction her testament 
(Gai. i. 115 ; iL 112). [Though the prevailing view is that a freebom woman 
under tutory could not make a testament even with auctoritas of her legal tutors, 
some writers controvert this. The question is discussed in Cohn, Beitrdge zur 
Bearbeitung des rdm, Beehts, pp. 1-17.] 
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Daughters in potestate having been admitted to participate 
along with sons, a fortiori there was no exclusion of younger 
sons by the first-bom. There is not a trace of the existence in 
Borne at any time of a law of primogeniture, even to the 
extent, as in India, of entitling the elder to some trifling share 
beyond that of his younger brothers. And yet we find record 
of hertdia remaining in a family not for generations merely but 
for centuries, — a state of matters that would have been impos- 
sible had every death of a paterfamilias involved a splitting 
up of the family estate. It is conceivable that this was some- 
times avoided by arrangement amongst the heirs themselves. 
The practice was by no means uncommon for brothers to 
abstain from dividing their patrimony, continuing to possess 
it as partners (eonsortes)} We have no details about it ; but it 
is quite possible that by some imderstanding amongst them the 
heredium eventually remained in the hands of one only, who in 
turn transmitted it to his posterity. The practice of drafting 
younger members of a family to colonies may also have aided ; 
and no doubt a paierfamUias often withheld his consent to the 
marriage of younger sons, and so prevented the multiplica- 
tion of heirs in a later generation. But the simplest plan was 
the regulation of his succession by testament This was had 
recourse to, not so much for instituting a stranger heir when a 
man had no issue, — according to patrician notions his duty 
then was to perpetuate his family by adopting a son, — as for 
partitioning the succession when he had more children than 
ona There was more than one way in which in the later law 
a settlement of a particular part of the inheritance might be 
made upon a particular heir, with substitution of another on 
failure of the first ; and there is no reason to suppose that a 
similar device was not resorted to when necessary in the oral 
testament of the regal period. 

During the repubUc and afterwards it was held to be within 

• GeU. L 0, 12, '' Societas inseparabiliB, tamqnam iUud fnit antiquum oon- 
flortinm, quod jure atque yerbo Romano appellabatur ' eroto non cito.' " Serv. 
in Aen, viiL 624, "Ercto non oito, i.e. patrimonio yel hereditate non diyisa." 
See Leist, Zw Oesch. der rSm, Sodetas, Jena, 1881, p. 20 aq, Festus, y. Sara, 
[Bmns, 6th ed. ii p. 41] says son meant pabinumium ; hence etrntortiitm. But 
literally it was the aUotment of land — what was assigned by lot—to its original 
owner. [Cf. Cuq, pp. 86, 289, and Karlowa, It»m, RG. ii. p. 662.] 
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the power of a paierfamUias testanientarily to disinherit any oi 
all of his children in patestcUe, and so with his last breath to 
deprive them of their interest in the feimily estate. We have 
no evidence of this having ever been done by the early 
patricians. The practice seems rather to have crept in on the 
strength of the uti legassi^ suae rei, Ua jus esto of the XII 
Tables, — " as a man shall settle in reference to his estate (res 
s res famUiaris), so shall it be law " ; words, we are told, 
which were interpreted with the utmost latitude, as sanction- 
ing and confirming every provision in a testament that dealt 
ditJier with the interests of the subject members of the testator's 
family or the disposal of his property.^^ But so repugnant was 
it to the ideas entertained of the relation of a JUiusfamUias 
to the family estate as one of its joint-owners, that it was 
in every way discountenanced. Nothing short of express 
disherison could deprive him of his birthright (p. 162). The 
omission by his father either to institute or disinherit him in a 
testament conceived in favour of a stranger was not legare in the 
sense of the statute; consequently it did not deprive him of 
his inheritance, but, on the contrary, rendered the will 
ineffectual (p. 162). And so impressed was Justinian with 
the undutifulness of disherison of children, that he forbade it 
except on the ground of gross misconduct specially narrated in 
the testament (p. 396). 

It is hardly credible, therefore, that the practice could have 
found acceptance amongst the patricians of the time of the 
kings. It was foreign to early Aryan notions. A testetment 
was unknown to the Hindus. There was no such thing in 
Sparta. There was none in Athens until introduced by the 
legislation of Solon, and it could never prejudice the inheritance 
of a son ; while, if made by a man who had none, it was sub- 
stantially a mortis causa deed of adoption, artificially supplying 
the descendant that nature had not seen fit to grant^^ That 

* Legare in the XII Tables did not, as in later times, bear the limited signifi- 
cation of bequeathing to a legatee, but embraced the whole expression of will of 
a testator. It meant legem dieere de re sua mortis eausa, Justinian, in Nov, 
xxii. cap. 2, renders it by wofwdereof, 

^^ [See Karlowa, JR&m, RQ, ii. p. 886 ; e&nira Oirard, p. 880.] 
" [On the absence of testamentary succession among primitive societies, see 
De Coulanges, CiU asUigue, ii 7, 6. Beaudonin in Nouv. Bev Hist, xiL 649 — 
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the Bomans had testaments from very early times is probably 
the fact: those made in the comitia of the curies and in 
presence of the army on the eve of battle bear the impress of 
antiquity.^^ But the first at least — and the second was just a 
substitute for it on an emergency — ^had in it nothing of the tUi 
Ugamt ita jus esto. For, though in the course of time the 
curies may have become merely the recipients of the oral 
declaration by the testator of his last will (p. 159), in order 
that they might testify to it after his death, it is impossible not 
to see in the comitial testament what must originally have been 
a l^slative act, whereby the testator's peers, for reasons which 
they and the presiding pontiffs thought sufiicient, sanctioned in 
the particular case a departure from the ordinary rules of suc- 
cession.^' The pontiffs were there to protect tiie interests of 
religion, and the curies to protect those of the testator's gens ; 
and it is hardly conceivable that a testament could have been 
sanctioned by them which so far set at nought old traditions 
as to deprive a JUiusfamUias of his birthright, at least in favour 
of a stranger. 

It may be assumed that, de facto at all events, the 
children in potestate of a plebeian becoming mi jv/ris by his 
death took his succession in the same way as the children 
of a patrician ; (or rather, in regard to both, acquired by that 
event the free administration of the family estate, from 
which they had been excluded during their parent's lifetime).^^ 
But as a plebeian was not a member of a gens, there was no 
provision for the devolution of his succession on failure of 
children. The want of them he could not supply by adroga- 

"Le teetament est one institatlon purement romaine inconime non senlement 
da droit primitif (Taoite, Oemu 20) mais encore de tontes les lois qui ont consery^ 
la physionomie germaniqna " Consult also Eoyalewsky, Coviiu/ms conUmporaine, 
p. 220 ; PoUock and Maitland, Hist, of English Law, i. p. 108.] 

^ Calatis eomitiis and in proeinctu, GaL ii. 101. Comp. 6eU. xv. 27, S. 
[On the tesiamentum inproeinctu, see Mommsen, 8IL iii 807, n. 2.] 

u Mommsen, SE, toI. ii. p. S7 ; Jhering, Otitt, vol. i. § 11 b. [Bourcart (trad. 
Muirhead), p^ 61 n. Whether an actual yote was taken in the eamilia calata is a 
disputed question. See Girard, p. 780 aq. ; Earlowa, RSm, RO, ii. p. 851.] 

^ "Domestici heredes sunt, et yiyo quoque parente quodammodo domini 
ezistimantur " (Gai. ii. 157); 'Mtaque post mortem patris non hereditatem 
peroipere yidentur, sed magis liberam bonorum administrationem oonsequuntur ** 
(Paul, in Dig, xzyiiL % fr. 11). See iitfra, § 82. 
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tioD, as for long he had no access to the assembly of the 
curies ; ^^ and it is very doubtful if adoption of a JUiusfamUias 
was known before the reforms of Servius TuUius. The same 
cause that disqualified him from adrogating a paterfamilias 
disqualified him for making a testament caiatis comitiis ; ^^ and 
even one in prodnctu was impossible, since, even though 
before the time of Servius plebeians may occasionally have 
served in the army, yet they were not citizens, and so had 
not the requisite capacity for making it.^^ Until, therefore, 
the Twelve Tables introduced the succession of agnates (p. 163), 
a plebeian unsurvived by children in potestaU was necessarily 
heirless, — that is to say, heirless in law. But custom seems 
to have looked without disfavour on the appropriation of his 
heredium by an outsider, — a brother or other near kinsman 
would have the earliest opportunity ; and if he maintained his 
possession of it in the character of heir for a reasonable period, 
fixed by the XII Tables at a year,^^ the law dealt with him as 
heir, and the pontiffs in time imposed upon him the duty of 
maintaining the family sacra. This was the origin, and a 
very innocent and laudable one, of the usvmpio pro herede 
(p. 170), which Gains condemns as an incomprehensible and 
infamous institution, and which undoubtedly lost some of its 

^ [See suprOf p. 6, and tn/ra, p. 64. The theory propounded by Niebuhr that 
the comitia curiata waa always a purely patiioian assembly and that the plebeians 
could not take part in it is not now universally accepted. It is opposed among 
others by Mommsen, SR, iii. pp. 92-94 (whose opinion however rests on the 
assumption that the plebeians and dientes were originally one and the same), 
and by Seeley, in his edition of Livy, pp. 62-69. C£ Blooh, Lea origines du ainoU 
remain, p. 290 «;., who takes a modified view in restricting the eligibility to 
plebeians enrolled in the urban tribes. However this be, it seems to be gener- 
ally admitted that the right to vote in the comiiia curiata was restricted to 
the patricians. See also Earlowa, RSm, JRO. i. 63 8q, ; Bourcart (trad. 
Mnirhead), p. 678.] 

^^ Oollius (as in note 9) says that there were cdlaia eomUia of the centuries 
as well as of the curies ; but that, according to the general opinion, cannot have 
been until after the establishment of the republic [There is no evidence that 
the eomitia (ealata) of the centuries was ever used for making testaments.] 

" Citizenship was, and to the last continued to be, the fundamental requisite 
of testamentary capacity: see Gai. ii. 147; Just. InsL ii. 17, 6. ** Testa- 
men ti factio est juris publioi," says Papinian ; it had originally been the act of 
a citizen in his public character as a member of the comitia, and, although the 
reason probably was forgotten, the consequences remained. 

u Qai ii. §S 58, 64. 
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raison dUtre once the right of succession of agnates had been 
introducei** 



Section 12. — ^Breach of Contract, and Private and 

Public Offences 

To speak of a law of obligations in connection with the 
regal period, in the sense in which the words were under- 
stood in the later jurisprudence, would be a misapplication of 
language. It would be going too far to say, as is sometimes 
done, that before the time of Servius Bome had no law of 
contract; for men must have bought and sold, or at least 
bartered, from earliest times, — must have rented houses, hired 
labour, made loans, carried goods, and been parties to a variety 
of other transactions inevitable amongst a people engaged to 
any extent in pastoral, agricultural, or trading pursuits. It is 
true that a patrician family with a good establishment of 
clients and slaves had within itself ample machinery for sup- 
plying its ordinary wants, and was thus to some extent inde- 
pendent of outside aid ; but there were not many such families ; 
and the plebeian farmers and the artisans of the guilds were 
in no such fortunate position. There must therefore have 
been contracts and a law of contract ; but the latter was very 
imperfect In barter,— for at that time money was not in 
use,— with instant exchange and deUvery of one commodity 
against another, the transaction was complete at once without 
the creation of any obligation. But in other cases, such as 
those alluded to, one of t^e parties at least must have trusted 
to the good faith of the other. What was his guarantee, and 
what remedy had he for breach of engagement ? His reliance 
in the first place was on the probity of the party with whom 
he was dealing, — on the latter's reverence for Fides (p. 22), 
and the dread he had of the disapprobation of his fellows 

^' [Carle, Origini, pp. 182, 188, has a theory regarding the legal position of the 
plebeians which deserves notice in this oonnection — ^riz. that while none of the 
ordinary fixed rules of the jus or fas were properly applicable to them they were 
governed by custom — usus — alone. Long and notorious usus became the sanction 
of their rights : hence their marriages became legal uaH; possemion was thus 
converted into property ; and on death a title was acquired by unieajrio pro 
herede.] 

4 
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should he prore false, and of the penalties, social, religious, 
or pecuniary, that might consequently be imposed on him by 
his gens or his guild.^ If the party who had to rely on the 
other's good faith was not satisfied with his promise, and the 
grasp of the right hand that was its seal,^ he might require his 
solemn oath (jiisfuraridum). Cicero speaks again and again 
of the sanctity of an oath, and its potency in holding men to 
their word;' and Gellius remarks on the extreme rarity of 
failure to perform an undertaking entered into in sight and 
hearing of a deity (deo teste),* Dionysius mentions that the 
altar of Hercules (ara mavima) in the cattle-market, and which 
is said to have existed before Bome itself, was the resort of 
those who desired to bind each other by covenant ; '^ and it 
can hardly be doubted that, whatever may have been the case 
at a later period, in the time of the earlier kings he who 
forswore himself was amenable to pontifical discipline 

If the promisee desired a more substantial security, he 
took something in pledge or pawn from the other contractor ; 
and though he had no legal title to it, and so could not recover 
it by judicial process if he lost possession, yet so long as he 
retained it he had in his own hand a de facto compulsitor to 
performance. Upon performance he could be forced to return 
it or sufiTer a penalty ; not by reason of obligation resulting 
from a contract of pledge, for the law as yet recognised none, 
but because, in retaining it after the purpose was served for 
which he had received it, he was committing theft and liable 
to its punishment 

^ Such as debanneiit from gentile or guUd privileges, exclusion from right of 
banal in the gentile or guild sepulchre, fines in the form of cattle and sheep, etc. 

' Some of the old writers {e,g. Liy. i. 21, § 4, zxiii. 9, 3 ; Plin. ff. iV. xL 
45 ; Serv. in Aen, iii. 607) say that the seat of Fides was in the right hand, and 
that to give it {pramiUere dextromi, — is this the origin of the word ''promise " f) 
in making an engagement was emphatically a pledge of faith. See a variety of 
texts illustrating the significance of the practice, and testifying to the regard paid 
to Fides before foreign influences and example had begun to corrupt men's 
probity and trustworthiness, in Lasaulx, Ueber <L Eid hei d, Rdmem (Wttrzburg, 
1844), p, 6»q. ; Danz, SacraU Schutz, pp. 139, 140 ; Femice, Labeo, vol. L p. 
408 S7. 

• Kg. De Off. in. 81, § 111. 

« <' Ju^urandum apud Romanos InTiolate sancteque habitum sonratumque est. 
Id et morlbuB legibnsque multis ostenditur " {Nod. Att. viL 18, 1). 

* Dion. Hal. L 40 
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At this stage breach of contract, as such, founded no action 
for damages or reparation before the tribunals; but it is not 
improbable that, where actual loss had been sustained, the 
injured party was permitted, to resort immediately to self- 
redress by seizure of the wrongdoer or his goods. Self-help 
was according to the spirit of the time ; not self-defence merely, 
in presence of imminent danger, but active measures for redress 
of wrongs already completed. Vindication of a right of pro- 
perty (p. 182) was originally, and possibly still in the first 
days of the kings, an actual display of force, — a fight between 
the contending parties ; and manus injedio (§ 36) and pigiwris 
capio (§ 37), arrest of a debtor and distraint on his goods, both 
of them acts not of officers of the law but of the creditor him- 
self, survived, under statutory or customary restrictions, all 
through the republic 

For anything like a dear line of demarcation between 
crimes^ ofiences, and civil injuries we look in vain in regal 
Borne. Offences against the state itself, such as trafficking 
with an enemy for its overthrow (proditio) or treasonable 
practices at home (perdtLellio), were of course matter of state 
concern, prosecution, and punishment from the first. But in 
the case of those that primarily affected an individual or his 
estate, there was a halting between, and to some extent a con- 
fusion of the three systems of private vengeance, sacral atone- 
ment, and public or private penalty.* The coexistence of those 
systems has been attempted to be explained by reference to 
the different temperaments of the races that constituted united 
Borne ; ^ and this certainly is a consideration that cannot be 
left out of view. But the same sequence is observable in tlie 
history of the laws of other nations whose original elements 
were not so mixed, the later system gradually gaining ground 
upon the earlier and eventually overwhelming it. 

The remarkable thing in Bome is that private vengeance 
should so long not only have left traces but continued to be 
an active power. It must still have been an admitted right of 

* See Abegg, De aniiquissimo Bomanorum jure eritninali (Regiom. 1823), 
p. 86 sq. ; Rein, Dm CriminalrecfU der Romtr (Leipsio, 1844), p. 24 9q, ; Clark, 
Early Roman Law, p. S4 tq. 

' Rein (as in last note), p. 89 »q. 
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the gens or kinsmen of a murdered man in the days of Numa ; 
otherwise we should not have had that law of his providing 
that where a homicide was due to misadventure, the offering 
to them of a ram should stay their hands.* To avenge the 
death of a kinsman was more than a right — ^it was a religious 
duty, for his manes had to be appeased ; and so strongly was 
this idea entertained, that, even long after the state had inter- 
fered and made murder a matter of public prosecution, a kins- 
man was so imperatively bound to set it in motion that, if he 
fail'^d, he was not permitted to take anything of the inheritance 
of the deceased.^ Private vengeance was lawful too at the 
instance of a husband or father who surprised his wife or 
daughter in an act of adultery; he might kill her and her 
paramour on the spot, though, if he allowed his wrath to cool, 
he could afterwards deal with her only judicially in his domestic 
tribunal The talion we read of in the Twelve Tables ^^ is also 
redolent of the vindicta privata, although practically it had 
become no more than a compulsitor to reparation.^^ And even 
the nexal creditor's imprisonment of his defaulting debtor 
(§ 31), which was not abolished until the fifth century of the 
city, may not unfittingly, in view of the cruelties that too 
often attended it, be said to have savoured more of private 
vengeance than either punishment or procedure in reparation. 

JEoppiatio, supplicium, sacratio capitis, all suggest offences 
against the gods rather than against either an individual or 
the state. But it is difficult to draw the line between different 
classes of offences, and predicate of one that it was a sin, of 
another that it was a crime, and of a third that it was but 
civil injury done to an individual." They ran into each other 

* See § 11, note 2 ; Clark, Early Ronu Law, p. 47 aq. [Probably the ram 
wsB offered up as a propitiatory sacrifice. See infra, p. 102.] 

* [A sorviyal of this kind of blood revenge may be traced in the vendetta of 
the south of Europe. The Judaic law similarly recogniaed blood revenge. — 
Deuteronomy zziv. 16. See also Kovalewsky, Coutwnu coniemporaine, chap, vi.] 

»• GeU. XX. 1, 14. 

" [Infra, p. 102.] 

'* Voigt {XII Tafeln, voL I p. 484) observes that the patrician looked upon 
every ofifenoe as committed at once against gods and men, and held that the 
punishment should be one that satisfied both ; hence the deo neeari, meraiio 
capitis, and consecratio bonorunu The plebeians regarded its two moments as 
separable ; and (as appears from the spirit of the XII Tables) left it to the 
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in a way that is somewhat perplexing. Apparently the 
majority of those specially mentioned in the so-called leges 
regiae (p. 20) and other records of the regal period were 
regarded as violations of divine law, and the punishments 
appropriate to them determined upon that footing. Yet in 
many of them the prosecution was left to the state or to 
private individuals. It is not clear, indeed, that there was 
any machinery for public prosecution except in treason and 
murder, — ^the former because it was essentially a state offence, 
the latter because it was comparatively early deemed expedient 
to repress the blood-feud, which was apt to lead to deplorable 
results when friends and neighbours appeared to defend the 
alleged assassin.^' 

Take some of those offences whose recognised sanction 
was sacrcUio capitis. Breach of duty resulting from the 
fiduciary relation between patron and client, maltreatment of 
a parent by his child, exposure or killing of a child by its 
father contrary to the Bomulian rules, the ploughing up or 
removal of a boundary stone, the slaughter of a plough-ox, — 
all these were capital offences ; the offender, by the formula 
sacer esto, was devoted to the infernal gods. Festus says that, 
although the rules of divine law did not allow that he should 
be offered as a sacrifice to the deity he had especially offended 
(nee fas est eum immolari), yet he was so utterly beyond the 
pale of the law and its protection that any one might kill 
him with impunity .^^ But, as the sacratio was usually coupled 
with forfeiture of the offender's estate or part of it to religious 
uses, it is probable that steps were taken to have the outlawry 

pontiffi to protect the goda, putting it on the state to protect itaelf by ordinary 
death punishment, addiction into slavery, declaration of vmprclbitM or intes- 
tability, talion, and pecuniary penalties. [See Beaudouin, N(mv, Rev. HiU. 
▼ol. zi. p. 643, n. 1.] 

^ On murder {parrieidium) in regal Rome see Osenbriiggon, Daa altrSmiselie 
Parieidium (Kiel, 1841), and review by Dollmann in Riohter's KriL Jahrb. vol. 
zi. (1842), p. 144 tq. ; Clark, Early Roman Law, p. 41 sq. 

1^ Festus, v. Sacer nums (Bruns, p. 288). This penalty is thought by Niobuhr 
and others to have been a survival of actual human sacrifice in pre-Boman Italy. 
The matter is discussed by Rein (as in note 6), p. 38 sq. On the position of the 
lunno sacer see Lange, De consecrations capitis et honorum, Giessen, 1867, and 
literature referred to there on pp. 9, 10; also Jhering, Geist, voL L § 18. 
[Gaddi (trad. Muirhead), p. 28, note 52.] 
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or excommunication judicially declared, though whether by the 
pontiffs, the king, or the curies does not appear ;'^^ such a 
declaration would, besides, relieve the private avenger of the 
incensed god of the chance of future question as to whether 
or not the citizen he had slain was «aeer in the eye of law. 

That there must have been numerous other wrongful acts 
that were regarded in early Borne as deserving of punishment 
or penalty of some sort, besides those visited with death, 
sacration, or forfeiture of estate total or partial, cannot be 
doubted ; no community has ever been so happy as to know 
nothing of thefts, robberies, and assaults. The XII Tables 
contained numerous provisions in reference to them ; but it is 
extremely probable that, down at least to the time of Servius 
Tullius, the manner of dealing with them rested on custom, 
and was in the main self-redress, restrained by the intervention 
of the king when it appeared to him the injured party was 
going beyond the bounds of fair reprisal, and frequently 
bought off with a composition. When the offence was strictly 
within the family, the gtnSy and perhaps the guild, it was for 
those who exercised jurisdiction over those corporations to 
judge of the wrong and prescribe and enforce the penalty. 

u FestuB (u in last note) Bays the aacratio was a sentence by the assembly of 
the people. But he is referring specially to the Mcratio resulting from a 
contrayention of the Uges sacraiae of the early republic. In time it was dis- 
placed by " interdiction of fire and water " — ^practically a sentence of exiles 



CHAPTER IV 

kbfobms of ssbyius txtijjus^ 

Section 13. — Efpeot of his Beforms on the Law of 

Propertt 

The aim of the oonstitutional, military, and financial reforms 
of ServiuB was to promote an advance towards equality 
between patricians and plebeians. While it may be an open 
question whether the institution of the comitia of the centuries 
was of his doing, or only a result of his arrangements in after 
years, yet it seems clear that he had it in view to admit the 
plebeians to some at least of the privileges of citizenship, 
imposing on them at the same time a proportionate share of 
its duties and burdens. Privileges, duties, and burdens were 
alike to be measured by the citizen's position as a freeholder ; 
the amount of the real estate with its appurtenances held by 
him on' quiritarian title was to determine the nature of the 
military service he was to render, the extent to which he was 
to be liable for tribute, and, assuming Servius to have con- 
templated the creation of a new assembly, the influence he was 
to exercise in it' 

To facilitate his scheme he established a register of the 
citizens (census), which was to contain, in addition to a record of 
the strength of their families, a statement of the value of their 
lands and appurtenances, and which was to be revised periodi- 

1 Hnachke, Die VInfastung d. KHiifi Serviu$ Tullwts, Heidelberg, 18S8. 

' [Goncanrenoe in this Tiew depends npon the aooeptonoe of the anthor'i 
theory that the BomAne recognieed individnal ownership in land, apart from the 
heredia, as early as Servius TnUius. The tenns ' ' freeholder " and ' ' real estate " 
must not, of course, be taken in a t^hnical sense.] 
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cally. In order to ensure as far as possible certainty of title, 
and to relieve the officials of troublesome investigations of the 
genuineness of every alleged change of ownership between two 
valuations, it was declared that no transfer would be recognised 
which had not been effected publicly, with observance of 
certain solemnities, or else by surrender in court before the 
supreme magistrate {in jure cessio)} The form of conveyance 
thus introduced got the name of mancipium, and at a later 
period mancipcUio, while the lands and other things that were 
to pass by it came to be known — whether from the first or not 
is of little moment — as res mancipi. Hence arose a distinction 
of great importance in the law of property (and which was 
only abolished by Justinian more than a thousand years later) ^ 
between res mancipi, transferable in quiritarian right only by 
mancipation or surrender in court, and res nee mandpi, trans- 
ferable by simple delivery. 

Mancipation^ is described by Gains, but with particular 
reference to the conveyance of movable res mandpi, as a 
pretended sale in presence of five citizens as witnesses and a 
libripens holding a pair of copper scales. The transferree, with 
one hand on the thing being transferred, and using certain 
words of style, declared it his by purchase with an as (which 
he held in his other hand) and the scales (hoc aere ojeneaque 
libra) \ and simultaneously he struck the scales with the coin, 
which he then handed to the transferrer as figurative of the 
price.^ The principal variation when it was an immovable 
that was being transferred was that the mancipation did not 
require to be on the spot ;^ the land was simply described by 
its known name in the valuation roll Although in the time 
of Gains only a fictitious sale, — in fact the formal conveyance 

' The nature of injure eessio is explained on p. 187. 

^ Cod. Juat, yii 81 (de usucap. transform, et de sublata differentia rerum 
mancipi et nee mandpi). [As to the date of TrumdpaUo see Girard, p. 278.] 

' Leist, Mancipation und Eigenthumstradition (Jena, 1865), §§ 2-39, and rev. 
by Bekker, in Krii. VJS. vol. ix. (1867), p. 282 sq, ; Jhering, Oeist, vol. ii. § 46 ; 
Maine, Ancient Law, p. 818 sq, ; Clark, Early Roman Law, p. 108 sq. ; 
Bechmann, Oesch, d, Kaufes im r9m, Jtecht (Erlangen, 1876), §§ 5-36; Yoigt, 
XII Tafeln, vol. i. § 22, vol. ii. §§ 84-88, 126. [Carle, Origini, p. 203 and p. 490 ay.] 

* Gai. i. 121. [As to the origin of the words of style see a suggestion of 
Jhering, Vorgeaeh, d, Indoeurop, p. 256, n. 282.] 

^ Gai. i. 121 ; Ulp. Frag. xix. 6. [See in&a, p. 60, n. 21.] 
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upon a relative contract, — yet it was not always so. Its 
history is very simple. The use of the scales fixes its intro- 
duction to a time when coined money was not yet current, but 
raw copper nevertheless had become a standard of value and in 
a manner a medium of exchanga That, however, was not in 
the first days of Bome. Then, and for a long time, values 
were estimated in cattle or sheep, fines were imposed in them,^ 
and the deposits in the leffis actio mcramerUo (§ 34) took the 
same form.^ The use of copper as a substitute for them in 
private transactions was probably derived from Etruria. But, 
being only raw metal or foreign coins, it could be made avail- 
able for loans or payments only when weighed in the scales ; 
it passed by weight, not by tale.^^ There is no reason for 
supposing that the weighing was a solemnity, — ^that it had any 
significance beyond its obvious purpose of enabling parties to 
ascertain that a vendor or borrower was getting the amount of 
copper for which he had bargained. 

It was this very simple practice of everyday life in private 
transactions that Servius adopted as the basis of his mancipatory 
conveyance, engrafting on it one or two new features intendS 
to give it publicity and as it were state sanction, and thus 
render it more serviceable in the transfer of censuable property. 
Instead of the parties themselves using the scales, an impartial 
balance holder, probably an official,^^ was required to undertake 
the duty, and five citizens were required to attend as witnesses, 
who were to be the vouchers to the census officials of the 

' "Romulus . . . multae dictione OTium et boYum— quod turn «rat res in 
peoore et locorum possessionibus, ex quo pecnnioai et locnpletes rocabantur — non 
vi et suppliciis ooercebat" (Cic. De Rep. ii. 9, § 16). The Atemian law of 
800 U.O., in fixing the maximum of magisterial mulcts, still did so in sheep and 
oxen ; it was only by the Ux Julia Papiria of 824 that they were converted into 
money (Marquardt, R&m.. StcbcUavenoaU, toI. ii. p. 6). Pecua gave its name to 
peeunia (Varro, De L. L, y. 95, Bruns, p. 801). [Cf. Earlowa, R&m, RO. iL p. 
868.] 

* Buschke, DU Multa und doi Saeramentwn (Leipsio, 1874), p. 887. The 
XII Tables fixed the amount of those deposits in money. [ Fids infra, p. 188, 
n. 18.] ^^ Gai. i. 122. 

^^ Danz (Qesch, (f. r. 22. § 143, note 6) refers to an inscription (preserved in 
Orelli's collection, No. 4012, and Willmann's, No. 1895) in which two persons are 
designated "Ilviri libripendes." The scales, too, may have been state scales; 
for Varro {De X. L, v. 183, Bnms, p. 808) mentions that in his day a pair was 
still preserved in the temple of Saturn. [Kuutze. Excwne^ p. 172.] 
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regularity of the procedure. They are generally supposed to 
have been intended as representatives of the five classes in 
which Servius had distributed the population, and thus 
virtually of the state; and the fact that, when the parties 
appealed to them for their testimony, they were addressed not 
as testes but as Quirites^ lends some colour to this view. 
Servius is also credited with the introduction of rectangular 
pieces of copper of different but carefully adjusted weights, 
stamped by his authority with various devices {aes signatwm),^^ 
which are supposed to have been intended to come in place of 
the raw metal {aes rude) ^^ formerly in use, and so facilitate 
the process of weighing.^* If so, it is not easy to understand 
why weighing should have continued to be the characteristic 
feature of the transaction down to the time of the XII 
Tables; for what could be gained by passing through the 
scales ten bars which were known to weigh each a certain 
number of pounds ? It is more likely that they were cast and 
stamped as standards, which were put into one scale while the 
raw metal whose weight was to be ascertained was put into 
the other. 

Instead, therefore, of being a fictitious sale as Qaius 
describes it, and as it became after the introduction of 
coined money early in the fourth century (p. 129), the 
marMpiwn or mancipation, as regulated by Servius, was an 
actual completed sale in the strictest sense of the term. What 
were the precise words of style addressed by the trausferree 
to the transferrer, or what ^exactly the form of the ceremonial, 
we know not. But, as attendance during all the time that 

^* GaL iL 104. [Objeotions to tbe above theory are stated by Oaq, p. 266. 
See also Bonroart (trad. Muirhead), p. 172 ; Karlowa, RUm, RQ. ii. p. 870.] 

^ Plin. H. N, zviii. 8, "Serrins rex OYorn bovamque efifigie primus aes 
signavit." Specimens exist in many mnBsams. 

1* Yarro, De L, L, t. 168 (Bnms, p. 802) ; Festns, t. Bodus (Brans, p. 288). 

u Mommsen (ChiA. d, rUm, Munxwetau, Leipsio, 1860) suggests that the 
stamping was a goarantee not of the weight but of the purity of the metaL The 
notion is entertained by some jurists that the solemn weighing of the copper, 
whether stamped bars, rough lumps, or foreign coins, oonverted it into money. 
This is as meaningless as it is fancifuL The metal was no more money after it 
was weighed and handed to a vendor or borrower than it had been before, — it 
was stiU just so many pounds' weight of copper. If he had to use it next day in 
a transaction ptr aei €t libram it would have to be weighed afresh. 
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«ome thousands of pounds perhaps of copper were being 
weighed would have been an intolerable burden upon the 
five citizens convoked to dischaige a public duty, it may be 
surmised that it early became the practice to have the price 
weighed beforehand, and then to reweigh, or pretend to 
leweigh, before the witnesses only a single little bit of metal 
(raudtL9mlum),^^ which the transferree then handed to the 
transferrer as ''the first pound and the last," and thus 
representative of the whole.^^ Whatever may have been its 
form, however, its effect was instant exchange of property 
against a price weighed in the scales. The resulting obliga- 
tion on the vendor to maintain the title of the vendee, and 
the qualifications that might be superinduced on the conveyance 
by agreement of paxties, — the so-called leges rnancyni, — will be 
considered in connection with the provisions of the XII Tables 
on the subject (§ 30). 

Why this form of conveyance got the name of maneipium 
or mandpatio, why those things, to whose effectual transfer by 
a private party in quiritarian right either it or surrender in 
court was essential, were called res mancipi, and what were 
the considerations that determined the selection of the things 
that should or should not be included in this class, are 
questions that have been much discussed. The explanation 
of Gaius,^^ that mancipation was so called because in the 
process the transferree took with his hand the thing that 
was being transferred to him (ijuia manu res capitur), has 
been accepted in many quarters much too readily. Great as 

^' Henoe the reqaeet the scale-bearer made to the transferree, "touch the 
scales with a small piece of the metal " {rauduaeulo libram feriU>\ — ^words, says 
Festos, that were still used after coined money (which was counted, not 
weighed) had taken the place of the raw copper, and when it was with a coin 
and not a bit of metal that the scales were struck. [«. v. Rodns, in Bruns, 
6th ed. ii p. 88.] 

'' The conjecture is suggested by the words of style in the 9oltUio per 
aes et Ubram,^ Gai. ilL §§ 178, 174. There were some debts from which a man 
could be effectually discharged only by payment (latterly fictitious) by copper and 
scales, in the presence of a liMpeng and tiie usual five witnesses. In the words 
addressed to the creditor by the debtor making payment these occurred — kanc 
Hfd hhram primam potlremamque ea^pendo (''I weigh out to you this the first 
and last pound"). The idea is manifestly archaic, and the words in their 
letter quite inappropriate to the transaction in the form it had reached long before 
the time of Gains. " Gai. i. 121. 
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is the authority of Gaius, he was not infallible, least of all in 
a question of etymology. If there was one point on which 
Eoman jurists and grammarians displayed weakness it was 
this, as witness their derivation, apparently in all seriousness, 
of testameTitum from testcUto mentis, mutuum from de meo tuvm, 
oratio from oris ratio}^ 

The fundamental mistake lies in supposing that the notion 
embodied in the word is manu capere instead of vianwm 
capere.^ There was no taking with the hand when land or 
a house was being conveyed, for the parties did not require to 
be near them ; ^ and there could be none in the mancipation 
of a praedial servitude, for it was intangible. As already 
observed, the early law had no word that specially denoted 
ownership. The generic manvs answered the purpose. By 
it was understood the power or right of the head of a house 
over the persons and things that were subject to him.^ 
Mandpere or mandpare, therefore, was simply to acquire 
maniis, i,e, dominion or ownership." Possibly the acquirer 

'' See many other instances in Dukerii Opttac. de IcUinitcUe JCorum veterum, 
Leydcn, 1711, p. 462 sq, 

*^ No aid can be taken from uaiieaperef for that really meant mamim «Mti- 
capere, 

^^ Gai. i. 121 ; Ulp. Frag. six. 6. [It may be, however, that originally lauds 
did require to be mancipated in pra&serUia, and that afterwards a sod or other 
symbol was used to represent them, though this was not adhered to in practice 
as it was in the actio taeramento. There would thus be a proper harmony 
between the forms of the conreyanoe and of the action. But the absence of the 
parties from the lands conveyed is better explained by the theory that mancipa- 
tion was at first confined to certain movables and afterwards extended to lands 
and other immovables. The language of Gains, i. § 121, seems to support this 
theory. See also Bourcart, (trad. Muirhead), p. 186, n. 46 and authorities there 
cited ; Cuq, Inat. Jurid. pp. 82, 258 ; Karlowa, lUHn, BG. ii. p. 852.] 

^ See § 9, note 8. For examples of the employment of the word in reference 
to one and aU of the subject members of the household, see Bossbach, Die rOm. 
EfUt p. 28, and Voigt, XII Taftln^ voL ii. p. 84. We have evidence of its 
employment in reference to things in the Tnanum conaerere of the sacramental 
action in rem (see § 34, note 6). 

** [This theory of the origin of mancipatio is open to the serious objection that 
it places the abstract idea of power before the natural or physical symbol of power. 
ManuSf the hand, is the natural symbol, and seizing or holding with the hand is 
the exercise of power. Among primitive societies it is certain that the progression 
of ideas is from the simple and obvious to the abstract So cowoentio in manum 
in marriage did not mean originally agreement for maniLSf but the junction of 
right hands of the spouses — dextrarum junctio — which accompanied the ceremoiiy 
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was sometimes called mancqM,^ Mandpium (or mancupium) 
was used in three distinct though cognate senses, — (1) the 
power or mastery of the manceps, and thus sjmonymous with 
manus;^ (2) the thing over which that mastery extended, 
but most frequently a slave ; ^ (3) the process of law whereby 
any person and some things in manu mandpiove were trans- 
ferred and acquired.^ It must have been from mancipium in 
the last of these senses that the phrase res mancipi {i.e, 
mancipii) was derived; if from the first it would more 
properly have been rendered res in mandpi^ ; and it is out 
of the question that it can have been derived from the 
second. We reach, therefore, the same conclusion as Qaius,^ 
— ^that res mancipi meant a thing passing by mancipatory process. 
According to the enumeration of Gains and Ulpian, the 
things included in the class of res mancipi were lands and 
houses in Italy or in those districts in the provinces enjoying 
jm Ualiaum, (§ 52, n. 4), — in other words, lands and houses 
held on quiritarian title, together with rights of way and 
aqueduct, slaves, and domestic beasts of draught or burden 
(oxen, horses, mules, and donkeys) ; all other things, including 

of marriage. Compare the use of capvl in capitis deminiUio. As to capio in its 
juristic sense being joined with the ablative case {e,g, tuitcapio, usureceptio)^ see 
Carle, Origini, p. 204 n. and 490 n.] 

^ The progression is the same as in primus, prinoips, principitim ; avis, 
auceps, aueupiuT/if aucupari, etc. Maficeps occurs in the sense of owner in 
Tertull. De idolol, 1. In the later republic and early empire it had many 
special meanings, for which see Forcellini. [See H. Krttger, GtscK, der eap» 
dem. p. 115 sq."] 

^ As in Gell. zviii. 6, 9. 

* Just. iTist, i. 8, 8. 

^ As in the famous proTision in the XII Tables, *'oum nezum faciet man- 
elpiumque, uti lingua nuncupassit ita jus esto." In every case, without exception, 
in which the process of mancipium was resorted to there was acquisition of 
manus in the old meaning of the word, — ^mancipation of things, coemption (p. 
66), giving of h JUiusfamiiias in adoption, passing % filiusfwmilias into the hand 
of a third party as a mofncipium with a view to his emancipation, the same with 
a woman in order to effect her release from marital itianva, the noxal upgiving of 
Bfilius/amilias or slave to the party he had wronged (p. 116), and the/amiliae 
4mpHo of the testament j^^r aes et librwm (p. 161). 

^ Gat ii. 22. [Sohm describes res mancipi as wSrUich " Manzipatianssachen," 
InsL cL r. R ^. 199 n. Bmancipatio had originally the same signification as 
fnaneipatio {e,g, Gell. xv. 27, 8 : Cic. JDe Fin, i. 7, 24 ; Ds Seneei. ii. 88), though 
usually restricted by the classical jurists to the liberation of a child from 
poUstas.] 
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proyincial lands generally (their ownership being in the state), 
were res nee Toandpi. In the time of Servius and during the 
greater part of the republic the domain land (ager pithlicus) 
in Italy, until it was appropriated by private owners, was 
also reckoned as res nee maneipi; like all other things of 
the same class it passed by simple delivery, whereas res 
maneipi could not be transferred in full ownership except 
by mancipation or surrender in court Many are the theories 
that have been propounded to account for the distinction 
between these two classes of things, and to explain the 
principle of selection that admitted oxen and horses into the 
one, but relegated sheep and swine, ships and vehicles to 
the other.** But there is really little difficulty. Under the 
arrangement of Servius what was to determine the nature and 
extent of a citizen's political qualifications, military duties, 
and financial burdens was the value of his Juredium (and 
other freeholds, if he had any), and what may be called its 
appurtenances, — the slaves that worked for the household, 
the slaves and beasts of draught and burden that worked 
the farm, and the servitudes of way and water that ran with 
the latter. It may be that in course of time slaves without 
exception were dealt with as res mandpi, — ^without considera- 
tion, that is to say, whether they were employed on their 
owner's house or farm or on any part of the public lands in 
his occupancy (§ 19); and reasonably, because they were 
often shifted from the one to the other. But the cattle a man 
depastured on the public meadows were no more res maneipi 
than his sheep.^ To say that the things classed as res mandpi 

" See a sammary of the principal ones in Danz, Gesch. d, r, R. vol. i. § 119. 
[Bouroart (trad. Muirhead, p. 82 n.) supports in the main the view expressed in 
the text and cites recent authorities. See Carle, Originif pp. 432-4S5 ; Earlowa, 
Rom, RG. ii p. 856, explains res mandpi as things which the paterfamilias 
needed for ''Bewirthschaftang."] 

^ Ulpian {Frag, xiz. 1)» in ennmerating the animals that were res maneipi, 
expressly limits them to those broken to yoke or burden ; and Gains, though in 
one passage he mentions oxen without any qualification, yet in another (ii. 15) 
records it as the opinion of some jurists that animals did not become res mandpi 
on birth, but only when broken in, or at least when they had reached the usual 
age for putting them under yoke or girth. [The Sabinian view, that it was im- 
material whether the animals had or had not in fact been used for draught or 
burden, seems ultimately to have prevailed ; see Girard, p. 242, n. 7.] 
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were selected for that distinction by Servius becauae they 
were what were essential to a family engaged in agricultural 
pursuits would be to fall short of the truth. They eonstUvied 
the famiLia in the sense of the family estate proper ; *^ whereas 
the herds and flocks, and in time everything else belonging to 
the paJterfamUias, fell under the denomination of pecuma. So 
the words are to be understood in the well-known phraseology 
of a testament, famUia pecuniaque mea,^ 

Section 14. — Incidental Effects of ras Reforms on i-hb 
Law of the Family, of Succession, and of Contract 

In alluding in a previous section (p. 34) to the family 
institutions of the plebeians it was explained that prior to 
the time of Servius their unions were not, in the estimation 
of the patricians at least, regarded as lawful marriages (fusCae 
nuptiae), although amongst themselves they may have been 
held effectual, and productive, if not of manusy at all events of 
patria potestas. For this there were two reasons— (1) that, 
not being citizens, they did not possess the preliminary qualifi- 
cation for fustae nuptiae, namely, eonvhium, and (2) that, not 
being patricians, the only ceremony of marriage known to the 
law was incompetent to them. The first obstacle was removed 
by their admission by Servius to the ordinary rights of citizen- 
ship, the second by the introduction of the civil marriage 
ceremony of coemption.^ This was an adaptation of the 
mandpaiio described in the preceding section. Once the 
efScacy of the latter as a mode of acquiring manus over things 
was established, its adoption by the plebeians, now citizens 
enjoying convMum, as a method of acquiring manus over their 
wives,^ was extremely natural. The scales, the libripens, and 

n See § 9, note 2. 

** Qai. iL 104. [See suprOf § 9, n. 2 ; Caq, Irut. Jurid. p. 92 ; Jhering, 
Vorgesch. d. Indoeurop, p. 84 ; cf. Girard, p. 243, n. S, imd p. 782, n. 8, who thinks 
that by the time of the XII Tables the two tenns were used indiscriminately to 
indicate a mBJi*8 patrimonium ; Mommsen, SB, iii. p. 23.] 

^ See Rossbach, Mm. Ehe^ p. 66 sq, ; Earlowa, BSm, Ehe, p. 43 sq, ; Toigt, 
XII Taftln, Tol. iL §§ 158, 169. [Rein's 1st Excursus in 2nd rol. of Becker's 
ChUlu8.'\ 

' It was not necessary for creation of the patria potestas ; that, as the history 
of the later marriage law amply testifies, was a necessary civil oonsequenee of 
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the five witnesses were all there ; but, as there was no real 
price to be paid, the only copper that was needed was a single 
ravduscuium. The words recited in the ceremonial, unfortu- 
nately not preserved, were necessarily difiTerent from those of 
an ordinary mancipation.* According to the testimony of a 
considerable number of ancient writers, and as the word co- 
emptio itself seems to indicate (though disputed by most 
modem civilians), the nominal purchase was mutual ; the man 
acquired a materfamUias, who was to bear him children and 
enable him to perpetuate his family, while she acquired a 
paterfamilias, who was to maintain her while the marriage 
lasted, and in whose succession she was to share when a 
widow.^ It was accompanied with other observances described 
by many of the lay writers, but which were matters of usage 
and fashion rather than law ; and might be, and often was, 
accompanied also with religious rites, which, however, were 
private, not public, as in confarreation. 

To the introduction of mancipation is also due a device 
resorted to by the plebeians for disposing of their estates in 
contemplation of death. Their elevation to the rank of 
citizens did not apparently give them admission to the comitia 
of the curies ; '^ and, as it was many years after the assassination 
of Servius before that of the centuries was ever convened, 
they had still no means of making testaments unless perhaps 
in the field on the eve of battle. So here again the expedient 
of mancipation was taken advantage of,^ not indeed to make 
a testament instituting an heir, and to take effect only on the 
death of the testator, — the form of the transaction, as an 
instant acquisition in exchange for a price real or nominal, 
could not lend itself to that without statutory intervention, — 
but to carry the transferrer's famUia ^ to a friend, technically 
famUiae emptor, on trust to let the former have the use of it 

jusLae nuptitu, although there might have been neither confarreation nor co- 
0mption. 

' 6ai. i. 128. ^ On coempiio, see Appendix, Note B. 

» [See supra, p. 48.] • [See ir^ra, p. 161.] 

' The familia was the collective name for a man's Tieredium and other lands, 
with their slaves and other mancipable appurtenances (§ 18 in fine), — an aggre- 
gate of rea tnandpi, and therefore itself capable of mancipation. The convey- 
ance was universal, ie. the items of the aggregate, even though movable, did 
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while he survived,^ and on his death to distribute according to 
his instructions whatever the transferree was not authorised to 
retain for himself.^ Like so many others of the transactions 
of the earlj law, it was legally unprotected so far as the third 
parties were concerned whom the transferrer meant to benefit ; 
they had no action against the trustee to enforce the trust ; 
their sole guarantee was in his integrity and respect for Fides. 
This mortis causa but inter vivos alienation was the forerunner 
of the testament per ass et libram, which will be described 
(§ 32) in connection with the provisions of the Twelve Tables 
in reference to succession. 

Dionysius credits Servius with the authorship of more 
than fifty enactments relative to contracts and crimes, which, 
he says, were submitted to and approved by the assembly of 
the curies.^^ This statement can hardly be accepted as it 
stands. That a few such laws may have been enacted by 
him, either at his own hand or with the assistance of the 
curies, such as that imposing the penalties of confiscation of 
his estate, scourging, and sale beyond Tiber as a slave, upon a 
citizen who failed periodically to report himself at the taking 
of the census, can be admitted without difficulty; but the 
majority of them were probably nothing more than formu- 
larisations of customary law for the use of the private judges 
in civil causes whom he is said to have instituted. There was 

not require to be oonyeyed separately or to be handled in conveying; and 
apparently the pecunia was carried along with the familia as an accessory, at 
least if expressly mentioned. [iS^upra, p. 63.] 

B Sir Henry Maine {AndenL Law, p. 206) is of opinion that, as a mancipa- 
tion could not be subject to a limitation either of condition or time, there 
must have been not only instant but total divestiture of the transferrer. But 
this was not necessarily the result ; for it was the commonest thing in the 
world for the transferrer in a mancipation to reserve a life-interest (Gai. ii 
83) ; and a reservation of a life-interest in one's own familia would possibly bo 
construed even more liberally than an ordinary usufruct. See infra, p. 160. 

' It is a question what was the exact position of the beneficiaries in rela> 
tion to the deceased after the trust was fulfilled. Were they bound to maintain 
the sacra of the deceased's family ? They could not be so as his heirs, for they 
lacked that character. Perhaps it was to meet the case of persons in their 
position that the pontiflb first began to modify the rules on the subject, adopting 
as their leading principle, "lit, ne morte patrisfamilias sacrorum memoria 
ocdderet, iis essent ea a^junota ad quern ejusdem morte pecunia venirot ' (Cio. 
De Leg. iL 19, 47). See p. 170. 

w Dion. iv. 18. 

6 
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one contract, however, notorious in after years under the name 
of nexum, that manifestlj was influenced, either directly or 
indirectly, by his legislation. In its normal estate it was a 
loan of money, or rather of the raw copper that as yet was all 
that stood for it. Whether before the time of Servius it was 
accompanied by any formalities beyond the weighing of it 
in a pair of scales (which was rather substance than form) we 
know not ; and what right it conferred on the creditor over 
his debtor who failed to repay can only be matter of specula- 
tion. But there are indications that, in the exercise of 
undefined self-help, defaulters were treated with considerable 
severity, being taken in satisfaction and put in chains by their 
creditors; for Servius is reported to have promised to pay 
their debts himself in order to obtain their release, and to 
pass a law limiting execution by persons lending money at 
interest to the goods of their debtors.^^ Whether he fulfilled 
the first part of his promise we are not informed; but the 
second part of it was impracticable, since a debtor's failure to 
repay a loan was in most cases attributable to his insolvency 
and want of means with which to satisfy his creditors. So, 
apparently, Servius had to be content with regulating and 
ensuring the publicity of the contract, and making a creditor's 
right of self-redress by apprehension {manus injectio) and con- 
finement of his debtor conditional on the observance of the 
prescribed formalities of the neocum. These were the weighing 
of the copper that was being advanced in a pair of scales held 
by an official libripms ; the reweighing of a single piece in the 
presence of five citizen witnesses, and its delivery by the lender 
as representing the whole ; " and the simultaneous recital of 
certain words of style, which had the effect of imposing on the 
borrower an obligation to repay the loan, usually with interest, 
by a certain day. The consequence of this, one of the earliest 
independent contracts of the jus civile, will be more appro- 
priately considered in a subsequent section (§ 31). 

The extension of the solemnities of Tnandpium to such very 
diverse transactions as nexal contract," coemption, adoption, 

u Dion. iy. capp. 9, 11. " See § 18, hd. 12 and 17. 

" [Oarle, Origini, pp. 477-479 gives reasons for regarding the nexwm as the 
oldest application of the aes el libra and the mancipatio as a deriyatiye of it ] *^ ' 
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emancipation of a filivsfamUias, release of a debtor, and 
execution of a testament has been commented upon as 
manifesting great poverty of invention on the part of 
the early Boman jurists. But the criticism is undeserved. 
In one and all of them, as already remarked,^^ the same 
idea was involved, — acquisition of manus in the original 
meaning of the word.^^ In all of them the process was 
intended to ensure deliberation on the part of those 
engaged in the transaction, certainty as to its terms, 
publicity, and preservation of evidence alike of the re$ gestae 
and of the words interchanged. Those objects are attained 
now by writing, and subscribing, and sealing, and attesting, 
and recording; and these solemnities, or some of them, we 
resort to without reference to the particular nature of the 
matter dealt with. The early Bomans were not in the habit 
of embodying their deeds in writing. But the procedure as a 
whole was a guarantee for deliberateness ; the touching of the 
scales with a bit of metal was as good an index that the trans- 
action was perfect as the adhibiting of a seal ; and the performance 
of the whole business in presence of five citizens, as repre- 
sentatives of the public, who were bound by statute to testify 
to it when required,^^ was as fair a substitute for recording in 
a public register as the civilisation of the time could have 
provided. 

i« See § 18, note 27. 

^ This waa bo even in the caee of nexal contract and release of a nezal or 
judgment debtor. In the former, in consideration of the loan advanced, the 
creditor acquired a power over his debtor which entitled him to apprehend and 
imprison him ; in the latter, in consideration of the loan repaid or judgment 
satisfied, the debtor acquired release from that power (nu a U tolvo liberoque hoe 
aire otMoque libra, Gai. ill. 174) ; in other words, he reacquired over himself 
that manus which, by nexwm or judgment, had been conferred on his creditor (see 
K 81, 86). 

^ The XII Tables, according to Gellins (zy. 18, 11)^ contained a proviaion 
that if a man who had suffered himself to be called as a witness, or who had acted 
as a libripens, refused to declare his testimony when required, he should be 
reckoned dishonourable, and be incapable in ftiture of executing, or being a 
witness to^ or taking any benefit under, a deed requiring the testimony of 
witneeaes, — "Qui se sierit testarier libripensve fuerit^ ni testimonium fariatur 
inprobtts intestabilisque esto." Probably something of the same sort had pre- 
rionsly been enacted by Senrius. 
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Secjtion 15. — Amendments on the Course of Justice^ 

Of the course of justice in the regal period, whether in 
criminal or civil matters, before the time of Servius, we know 
little that can be relied on. Mr. Clark says, in reference to 
criminal procedure, fairly summarising our scanty information 
about the judicial functions of the king : " The king as judge ; 
sometimes availing himself of the aid of a council, sometimes 
perhaps, in cases of minor importance, delegating his judicial 
powers to individual jvdices; aided in his quest of capital 
crimes by the qaaestores parriddii ; appointing at his pleasure, 
in cases of treason, the extraordinary duumviri; allowing, 
though perhaps not bound to do so, an appeal from the latter 
to the assembled burgesses, — this is all that we can recognise 
with any degree of confidence." It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the king alone was invested with criminal 
jurisdiction. The paterfamilias also, aided by a council in 
cases of importance, was judge within the family; his juris- 
diction sometimes excluding that of the state, at other times 
concurring with it, and not to be stayed even by an acquittal 
pronounced by it He alone was competent in any charge 
against a member of the family for a crime or offence against 
the domestic order, — adultery or unchastity of wife or daughter, 
immorality of his sons, undutiful behaviour of children or 
clients ; while there are instances on record of his interference 
judicially where an offence such as murder or theft had been 
committed by a member of his family against a stranger, and 
even when his crime had been treason against the state.^ 
Death, slavery, banishment, expulsion from the family, im- 
prisonment, chains, stripes, withdrawal of pectdium, were all 
at his command as punishments ; and it may readily be assumed 
that in imposing them he was freer to take account of moral 
guilt than an outside tribunal. The indications of criminal 

^ Clark's Early Soman LaWt pp. 54-108. 

' See a yarietj of examples in Voigt, XII Tafeln, vol. ii. § 9i, They are aU 
later than the regal period ; hut as, with the progress of centuries, the tendency 
was to relax rather than augment the powers of the paigifamilias, it may be 
assumed that in the early years of Rome his judicial authority was quite as 
great as during the republic. 
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jurisdiction on the part of the gens are slight ; but its organisation 
was such that it is impossible not to believe that it must 
occasionally have been called on to exercise such functions ; 
as, for example, in deciding whether the penalty of sacratio 
capitis had been incurred by a clansman charged with having 
put one of his children to death before it had reached its third 
year, contrary to the law of Romulus, or with having violated 
his duty to his client, contrary to that of Numa. And it must 
not be lost sight of that, as murder seems to have been the 
only crime in regard to which private revenge was absolutely 
excluded, the judicial office of the kings must thus also have 
been considerably lightened, public opinion approving and not 
condemning self-redress, so long as kept within the Kmits set 
by usage and custom. 

The boundary between civil and criminal jurisdiction, if it 
existed at all, was very faintly defined. Theft and robbery, 
for example, if one may conclude from the position they held 
in the later jurisprudence, were regarded not as public but as 
private wrongs ; and yet when a thief was caught pljring his 
trade by night he might be slain, and when taken in the act 
by day might be sold as a slave.^ It can hardly be doubted 
that in the former case, and possibly until the time of the 
XII Tables, there might be instant retribution without any 
pretence of trial, the avenger taking his risk of the conse- 
qaences if perchance he had been mistaken in imputing 
felonious intent to the man whose blood he had shed. In the 
latter, a mistake was unlikely ; and here too we may assume 
that there was room for instant apprehension of the offender, 
and sale of him across the frontier by the party he had 
wronged, without any judicial warrant. But in both cases it 
may also be assumed that a practice, afterwards formally 
sanctioned by the XII Tables, — that of the thief compounding 
for his life or freedom, — was early admitted, and the right of 
self- redress thus made much more beneficial to the party 
wronged than when nothing was attained but vengeance on 
the wrongdoer. In assaults, non-manifest thefts, and other 
minor wrongs, self-interest would in like msmner soon lead to 
the general adoption of the practice of compounding; what 

' [Or slain if he defended himself with a weapon, v. infiUt p. 140.] 
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was originallj a matter of option in time came to be regarded 
as a right ; and with it occasional diflBculty in settling the 
amount of the composition, and consequent necessity of an 
appeal to a third party. Here seems to be the origin of the 
king's jurisdiction in matters of this sort He was the natural 
person to whom to refer such a dispute ; for he alone, as 
supreme magistrate, had the power to use coercion to prevent 
the party wronged insisting on his right of self-redress, in face 
of a tender by the wrongdoer of what had been declared to be 
sufficient reparation. But that self-redress was not stayed if 
the reparation found due was withheld ; as the party wronged 
was still entitled at a much later period to wreak his vengeance 
upon the wrongdoer by apprehending and imprisoning him, it 
cannot reasonably be doubted that such also wa^ the practice 
of the regal period. 

How the kings acquired jurisdiction in questions of quiri- 
tarian right, such as disputes about property or inheritance, 
is by no means so obvious. Within the family, of course, such 
questions were impossible ; though between clansmen they may 
have been settled by the gens or its chief. The words of style 
used in the sacramental real action (p. 179) suggest that there 
must have been a time when the spear was the arbiter, and 
when the contending parties, backed possibly by their clansmen 
or Mends,^ were actual combatants, and victory decided the 
right Such a procedure could not long survive the institution 
of a state.^ In Borne there seems to have been very early 
substituted for it what from its general complexion one would 
infer was a submission of the question of right to the pontiffs 
as the repositories of legal lore. Nor is tlus view in conflict 
with the well-known passage in which Cicero affirms that in 
the earlier regal period — contrary to the later practice — a 
private citizen never acted as judge or arbiter in a civil suit 
(lis), but that it was always disposed of in the king^s court ; ^ 

* The praetor's oommftnd to the parties to go to the ground suis utri^que super- 
stUibus praesentibtu, ''each with his seconds in attendance," which Cicero (P. 
Mur, ziL 26) found so ahsurd, is manifestly a relic of it. 

B [But contrast Trial by wager of battel in English law which surviyed to the 
present century. — See Stephen's Com. (6th ed.) iy. 501.] 

* ''Nee vero quisquam privatus erat disoeptator aut arbiter litis, sed omnia 
confioiehantur jndiciis regiis " (Cic De Rep, v. 2, 3). The old writers, Cicero 
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for the latter may quite well have consisted of the memhers of 
the college of pontiffs, of which the king was the official head. 
But their proper functions were sacred. To bring what was 
a question of purely civil right within their jurisdiction, they 
engrafted on it a sacral element, by requiring each of the 
parties to make oath to the verity of his contention ; and the 
point that in form they decided was which of the two oaths 
was false, and therefore to be made atonement for. In sub- 
stance, however, it was a finding on the real question at issue ; 
and the ptuty in whose favour it was pronounced was free to 
make it effectual if necessary by self-redress in the ordinary 
way.^ 

Of Servius, Dionysius says — ^using, as he often does, lan- 
guage more appropriate to the republican than to the regal 
period — that he drew a line of separation between public and 
private judicial processes; and that, while he retained the 
former in his own hands, he referred the latter to private 
judges, and regulated the procedure to be followed in causes 
brought before them.^ The entrusting of the judicial office to 
a private citizen, chosen for each individual case as it arose, 
and acting on a commission from the praetor, instead of to 
permanent officials trained for the purpose, was one of the 
remarkable features of the Boman system, and contributed 
greatly to the development of that instinctive jurisprudential 
faculty which eventually produced such admirable results. It 

particularly, fireqaently seem to distinguish between lites and jurgiaj but among 
modems there is great difference of opinion as to whether the distinction was 
well founded, and if so, what it nmonnted to. If Karlowa (R&m. CP. §§ 1-6) be 
right in his opinion (which, howeyer, has met with little acceptance, and presents 
many and serious difficulties), that while lUea were suits (1) founded either on 
statute or fixed and certain custom (both, according to him, included in the word 
lex), and (2) insisted in either by a legis actio sacramenti (infra, § 84), or (later) 
a legis actio per eondidumem {in/ra, § 41), jurgia were (1) founded on undefined 
jus, of which king, consul, or praetor, in the exercise of his jurisdictio, was the 
mouthpiece, and (2) brought under his notice in the shape of a demand for 
appointment of a (delegated) judge (the legis actio per jtidieis postulaiionem, iirfra, 
S 85)— if this yiew be right, the field of possible intervention by the kings in 
matters judicial would be materially widened. But the only thing absolutely 
certain about the distinction is that questions litigated per saeramenium and 
(afterwards) j^er eondietionem were lUes and not jurgia, [See Nonius, s. y. Jurgium 
(Bnms, 6th ed. ii. p. 66) ; it^fra, p. 189.] 

' For details see ii^fra, § 84. * Dion. Hal. iy. 25. 
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is interesting, therefore, to inquire whether Servius is really 
entitled to the credit of the private judge. His reforms in 
other directions were such as to render some change in existing 
judicial arrangements all but imperative. He was enormously 
increasing the number of the citizens, — ^that is to say, of those 
who were to enjoy in future the privileges of quiritarian right, 
— ^and multiplying the sources of future disputes that would 
have to be determined by the tribunals. Not improbably, too, 
if there be any truth in the statement that he was the author 
of some fifty laws about contracts and crimes,^ he thought it 
right to make some regulations for further restraining self-help, 
and for assuring something like uniformity of practice in fixing 
the amount of composition or reparation for minor wrongs. 
All this augmented the burden of the judicial office ; so that 
the account we have of the institution by Servius of private 
jvdices, acting on a reference from him when he found a good 
cause of action averred, is more than credible. 

The question remains, however, was it his intention that 
those judges of his should have no official character, but should 
be selected from among the patrician citizens for each case as 
it arose, in the ordinary case sitting singly (unibs judex) ? Or 
was it a coUegiate court or courts that he established ? Pom- 
ponius alludes to two such courts, that of the cerUumviri and 
that of the decemviH Htibus Jttdicandis, The centumviral 
court ^^ and centumviral causes are often referred to by Cicero, 
and the range of their jurisdiction seems to have included every 
possible question otmanus in the old sense of the word — status 
of individuals, property and its easements and burdens, in- 
heritance whether testate or intestate; in other words, all 
questions of quiritarian right. By the time of Gains the only 

' Dion. iv. 13. It is said they were repealed by his snocessor on the throne ; 
''ignored " would be a better phrase, seeing that apparently the great majority 
of them at least were not comitial enactments, but only instructions to the newly 
vastitatedjudices, [Stipra, p. 65.] 

^® Literature: Schneider, De Cfvirali Judicio apttd Somajios, Bostochii, 1834, 
and rev. by Zumpt, in Rich tor's Krit. Jcihrb, vol. iii. (1889), p. 476 8q, ; C. G. 
Zumpt, Ueber Urspningt Fornix u, Bedeutung d. CerUumviralgerichts, Berlin, 1838 • 
Husohke, Serv. Tullius, p. 586 sq. ; Bachofen, De Homanorum judieiii eivilibus^ 
Qottingen, 1840, p. 9 sq. ; Puchta, Insiit voL ii. § 153 ; Keller, Rikn, CP. § 6 ; 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Oeach, d, CP, vol. i. S 28 ; Clark, Early lUman Law, p. 103 
sq,; Earlowa, R&m. CP, p. 247 sq, [Add Euntze, ExcursCt p. 112 ^.] 
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matters apparently that were brought before it were questions 
of right to an inheritance of the jus civile ; but the spear, the 
emblem of quiritarian right generally, was still its ensign." 
We have no distinct reference to its existence before the 
beginning of the sixth century ; ^^ but the nature of its juris- 
diction, and the consideration that transition from a court of 
one judge to a court of a hundred is the reverse of what ex- 
perience of Soman procedure would lead us to expect, induces 
the belief that its origin must have been comparatively early, 
and due probably to Servius. But it is impossible to accept 
the opinion, even of so eminent an authority as Bethmann- 
Hollweg,^' that it was a plebeian court composed of plebeian 
members, and intended to administer justice only to plebeian 
citizens ; that would be to run counter to all we read of the 
monopoly of the law in the hands of the patricians ^^ until the 
publication of the Flavian collection in the middle of the fifth 
century (p. 246), and to render unintelligible what Livy says 
of the honours conferred on its author by the grateful plebeians. 
It must have been, originally at least, a court of patricians, 
with a jurisdiction in questions of quiritarian right, whether 
arising among patricians or plebeians. 

It is Pomponius who also narrates ^^ that soon after the 
creation of the second praetorship (which was in 507 or 
thereabout) certain persons were appointed, under the title of 
decemviri litiivs judicandis, to act as presidents of the centum- 
viral court. It has been attempted to identify them with the 
fudices decemviri mentioned in the leges sacrcUae that followed 
the second secession in 305 u.c.,^^ and to carry their institution 

" " Hasta Bignnm justi dominii ; . . • nnde in oentamyinlibus judioiis hasta 
praaponitar" (Gai. iy. 16). Pomponius (2Xg. i. 2, fr. 2, § 29) designates the 
oentamviral oonrt as hasta, and Snetoniua (Aug. 86) as arUvrnviralis haata, 
[Henoe hatta (mbhcutatio) for judicial sale, stUl retained in the Fendere aiV asta 
of modem Italian law.] 

^ Paul. Diac. in his abridgment of Festus, ▼. CetUunwiralia (Brans, p. 264), 
says that, after the increase of the tribes to thirty-five {awno 518 u.c), three 
members were chosen from each to act as judges (eUeti adjudieandum) ; and that, 
although their number was thus 105, they were neyertheless called eeniumviri 
for simplicity's sake. 

" Oe$eh. d. OP. vol. i. p. 67 sg. 

^* JAt. ix. 46, 5. See also Cic. P. Mur. xi. 25. 

" See reference in note 11. " [Mommsen, SB. iii. p. 81.] 
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likewise back to Servius. The decemviri of Pomponiufi may 
possibly have been the successors of those referred to in 
the Valerio-Horatian laws, and whose persons were therein 
declared inviolable, like those of the tribunes and aediles. 
But there is no semblance of reason for connecting them with 
the Servian reforms. The Yalerio-Horatian decemvirs were 
plebeian officials, acting under the direction of the tribunes 
and aediles (p. 82), and can have had no existence until after 
the institution of the tribunate.^^ 

That Servius should substitute for king and pontifib a 
numerous court of citizens to try questions of quiritarian right 
on remit from himself was quite in accordance with the 
general spirit of his reforms. It was not mere matters of 
personal dispute they had to decide, but a law they had to 
build up by their judgments, which was to be of general and 
permanent application; and as it was beyond the power of 
the king to overtake the task, what could be a more appro- 
priate substitute than a court of his counsellors acting under 
pontifical guidance ? ^^ But there were many cases requiring 
judicial assistance in which no question of quiritarian right 
had to be determined, but only one of personal claim, — of 
alleged indebtedness, whether arising out of a legal or illegal 
act, denied either in toto or only as to its amount. Matters of 
that sort were supposed to involve no general principle of law, 
but to be rather mere disputes or differences about facts, which 
could well be decided by a single judge. To meet their case 

^' The theories maintamed in reference to the oentomviral and deoemviral 
courts are very various. Some identify the eentumviri with the Eomulian 
senate of 100, and the deoenwiri with its cUcemprimif e.g, Sanio, Varroniana in 
d. Schriften d, BSm, JwriaAen (Leipdc, 1867), p. 128, Euntze, iSavurM, p. 115, 
and (to some extent) Earlowa, p. 249. Some — t,g. Niebuhr, Bachofen, and 
Bethmann-HoUweg — attribute the institution of both^coUeges to Servius Tullius. 
Others — €.g, C. O. Zumpt — hold their establishment to have been oontem- 
poraneous with the XII Tables ; while others again — t,g, Puchta, Husohke, and 
EeUer— -credit Servius with the deoemvirate, but postpone the establishment of 
the centumvirate to the sixth oentuiy at soonest. [So long as pMntcUa were 
binding only on the plebeians, they must have had judges of their own to 
decide disputes arising on them. Tliese may have been the judices deosnwiri 
of the Valerio-Horatian law. See ifrfrcLy pp. 207, 208.] 

" Pomponius says (Dig, i. 2, fr. 2, § 6) that even after the XII Tables the 
college of pontiffs annually appointed one of their number to preside in private 
judicial processes. [Cf. Cnq, IfoL Jurid, p. 148.] 
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was introduced the wnvs judex, appointed for each case as it 
arose, and acting really as the king's commissioner. This was 
the beginning of a system that bore wondrous fruit in after 
years, and that eventually displaced altogether the more 
imposing court of the centumvirs.^^ 

^* [On the centmnyiial and deoemviral Courts, and the comparative antiquity 
of the procedure before them and the unua judeXf see Wlaasak, Rdm. Procest- 
^esetze, L p. 131 sq, Wlaasak gives reasons for holding that originaUy in Ugis 
adionsa the trial commonly took place before a untu Judex, and that the centum- 
viral and decemviral Courts did not come into existence till much later than the 
XII Tables, in accordance with the statement of Pomponius. It seems clear 
that in the later Republic the decenrnri tUUfSbus jvdicoLniis were mainly engaged 
in trying actions affecting personal liberty.] 
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histobical events that influenced the law 

Section 16. — The Change feom King to Consuls 

The establishment of the consulate was not attended by the 
happy results that must have been anticipated by many of 
those who had rejoiced over the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
The letaliatory wars that followed cost Borne much of her 
territory. The Influx of wealth from Etruria was suddenly 
checked; and the return of the Tuscan immigrants to their 
own country arrested at once the trading and mercantile spirit 
that had begun to develop. An important field of industry 
was thus closed, and the poorer classes forced to confine 
themselves to petty agriculture for their means of subsistence. 
From their betters they met with little sjrmpathy. Although 
in the cities of Latium the commonalty seem generally to 
have ranked as citizens, and to have had a substantial share 
in government as well as in military service and taxation, yet 
in Some they were practically denied such a position ; for the 
constitution of the centuriate assembly was such as to make 
the vote to which they were nominally entitled an empty 
name. Patrician predominance soon became much more 
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marked and oppressive than it had been in the time of the 
later kings. The consuls were not a whit less powerful than 
these had been. For they had the same imperium, conferred 
in the same way ; and in virtue of it they might make and 
enforce what decrees they pleased, with little chance of 
impeachment on demitting ofifice, so long as they were respon- 
sible only to the comitia of the centuries and had done nothing 
to impair the privileges or offend the prejudices of those by 
whom they had really been elected. They had much in their 
power in the way of alleviating the position of the plebeians, 
healing dissensions, and fusing the different elements of the 
populace into a united and cohesive community; but many 
did not care to take advantage of their opportunities, while, 
of the few who were animated by nobler sentiments, most 
feared to incur the enmity of their order, which usually con- 
signed those who had courage to resist it to death or exile. 
The times, too, were adverse. Constant petty warfare drained 
the resources of the peasantry and involved them in debt, 
from which they found it almost impossible to free them- 
selves, — debt contracted to patrician money-lenders. For 
it was the higher class that monopolised the little wealth of 
which Bome now could boast; amassed partly in farming 
their holdings of public land through the agency of their clients 
and slaves, and partly by their ruthless severity towards their 
debtors, whose mortgages were rarely redeemed, and who, as 
a final resource, had too often to impledge themselves^ to 
their creditors as the condition of a fresh advance. 

The inevitable result of this unhappy state of matters was 
a bitter feeling of hostility on the part of the plebeians towards 
the patricians and the new order of things, — a hostility that 
manifested itself not merely in individual instances, but in a 
general and all-pervading spirit of disaffection. In fact, while 
their desire really was for equality in political rights and parti- 
cipation in the more substantial privileges enjoyed by their 
patrician fellow - citizens, the contumelious treatment they 
received at the hands of the latter drove them to band them- 
selves together for purposes of united action. They even went 
so far as to form quasi-corporations within the limits of their 

^ [Or their children.] 
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tribes, and to establish their own tutelary divinities in Liber, 
Libera, and Ceres, corresponding to the divine triad of the 
Capitoline. They were thus in a position to make common 
cause ; and so effectually did they do so that frequently they 
refused to join in a campaign, and three times seceded in a 
body from the city, with the threat of complete severance of 
their connection with Home. On such occasions it was only 
the tardy promise of redress of some overpowering grievance, 
to be embodied in laws under sanction of oath (leges scurratae), 
and appeals to their patriotism and common interests in face of 
an enemy, that induced them to forego their resolution.* 

Section 17. — Political Inequalitibs Removed 

It was not by any comprehensive and well-digested reform, 
dictated by considerations of justice, that the plebeians at last 
attained a position of political equality with the higher order, 
but by fragmentary legislation wrung from time to time from 
the latter against their will, and when Some was in peril from 
dissensions within or hostile demonstrations from without It 
was the first secession in the year 260 u.c, in resentment of 
the failure of M. Valerius to obtain the approval of the patri- 
cians for his proposals for alleviation of the condition of insol- 
vent debtors, that brought about the tribunate. The enactment 
that established it was the result of a treaty between the two 
orders, as solemn almost as if it had been concluded with 
fetial ceremonial between two independent states. With the 
institution of the new office the plebeians obtained a leverage 
power that stood them in good stead in their subsequent con- 
tests ; for in their tribunes, whose persons were declared sacred 
and inviolable, and whose number in course of time was 
increased to ten, they obtained representatives who could 
officially expose their grievances, and protectors who within 
the city could stop the execution of a decree or the levy for a 
campaign, could impose fines on those disobeying their orders, 
could bring even a consul to trial for official misdeeds, and 
could prevent the election of new magistrates when complaints 
were too long unheeded. 

^ [Ajb to legea aacratae Me Cnq, p. 118 ; Karlowa, JR9m, RG. i. p. 99.] 
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Still greater compactness was given to the plebeians as a 
power in the state by the constitutional recognition in 283 of 
the elective and legislative competency of their council (con- 
cUivm plebis). It had often met before, and often passed resolu- 
tions (plebiscita)} It was now, however, that for the first time 
it took its place as one of the institutions of the commonwealth, 
and that its resolutions became of indisputable authority 
amongst the plebeians themselves ; although they were binding 
upon the citizens as a whole only when — as occasionally 
happened — they had been sanctioned by a senatusconsult.^ 

The second secession in 305 resulted in the overthrow of 
the decemvirate, which had been created to give effect to the 
demands of the plebeians for a codification of the law ; and 
was followed immediately by the Valerio-Horatian laws, re- 
establishing the previous magisterial rSgime, One of their 
provisions was that whoever should harm a tribune of the 
people, an aedile, or one of the " ten-men judges," should forfeit 
his head to Jupiter and his fortune to Geres.' The aediles 
here referred to had been first appointed on the institution of 
the tribunate; they were the assistants of the tribunes, had 
supervision of the market in which the plebeians disposed of 
their produce, were keepers of the temple of Ceres,* and 
specially charged with the custody therein of senatusconsults 
. confirmatory of plebiscits. The ten-men judges (Jttdices decern- 
. viri) probably owed their institution to the tribunes them- 
selves ; they seem to have been judges in civil causes arising 
' between plebeians, officiating on a remit from a tribune or aedUe. 

According to Mommsen, the creation of the comitia of the 
tribes was due to the same Valerio-Horatian laws.* If this 

^ The Icilian law, empowering the tribtme presiding at an aasemblj of the 
plebeians to prevent by very stringent means its diBtnrbanoe by patricians, is 
attributed by Dionysins to the year 262 : some historians, e.g. Schwegler, doubt 
the accuracy of his date. 

^ As in the case of the Terentilian law, which resulted in the compilation of 
the XII Tables, the Canuleian law, sanctioning intermarriage of patricians and 
plebeians, etc. ' Liv. iii. 55. 

* It has been suggested that their original official designation may have been 
aediles Cererie, 

" Mommsen, i2dm. Fonch, voL i. p. 164. He holds that the passage in Livy, 
"nt, quod tributim plebs jussisset, populum teneret," should read "quod 
tributim popolus jussinet," etc. See fldso Earlowa, R6m, EO. i. p. 118 aq. 
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was 80, the object mufit have been not so much to favour the 
plebeians as to weaken the power of the tribunes.^ For while 
the new assembly, like the concilium pkbis, was based on the 
tribal organisation with a tribal vote, yet the patricians as well 
as the plebeians had access to it, and its convocation and pre- 
sidency were competent only to patrician magistrates. While 
there was in it, therefore, a semblance of concession to the 
plebeian preference for tribal arrangement, it was the magis- 
trate who convoked it that had the right to say what pro- 
posals should be submitted to it It had this advantage, — that 
its resolutions were leges even without approbatory senatus- 
consult ; but also this disadvantage, — that, like the resolutions 
of the centuries, they did not take rank as leges without the 
authority of the fathers {aiictoriias pcUrum), latterly, it is true, 
very much a matter of form, and from the time of the Publilian 
law of 415 conferred in advance/ Whatever may have been 
the exact relation in which the two assemblies stood to each 
other constitutionally, there was difference enough between 
them to prevent an amalgamation ; each went its own course, 
the one summoned and presided over by a consul or the praetor, 
the other always by a tribune ; the comitia of the tribes occu- 
pying itself with occasional general legislation on matters of 
private law, the council of the plebeians, more active than the 
other, devoting its attention more particularly to the redress of 
grievances that specially affected its own constituent members. 
All the latter needed to make it as efficient a legislative 
machinery as the former was that its resolutions should rank 
as Uges without the necessity of a confirmatory senatusconsult. 
livy says that the Publilian law of 415 contained a provision 
to that effect ; but in this he is uncorroborated by any other 
authority. It was by the Hortensian law of 467, passed 
immediately after the third secession, that the amendment, if 

(This Tiew of Mommsen is strongly controTerted ; see Soltau, OilUigJceU der 
PlebiseiU, p. 118 ag.] 

* [livy says (iii 65, 8) '* qn& lege tribuniciis rogationibiis telam acerrimum 
4atam est."] 

' [By aiietoritaa pcUrum is apparently here meant the sanction of the 
patricians. But in what respect this was necessary is a much-disputed question. 
See Liv. yI. 42, § 14, viiL 12, § 16 ; Becker, JSdm. AU.u. 1, $16 aq, ; Mommsen, 
JSR iii 1037 sq, ; Clark's JSoman Law, p. 187 ; Soltau, cp. eU. p. 70 aq.'\ 
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ever before proposed, was at last definitiyely efifected; "it 
declared/' says Oaius, "that plebiscits should be of force 
universallj, and thus put them on an equality with comitial 
enactments." And from that time there can be little doubt 
that the patricians, now a body numerically insignificant, were 
free to take part in the votes of their tribes in the plebeian 
assembly whenever they were so minded.^ 

Not less resolute and successful were the plebeians in 
asserting their claim to participate in the honours of the state. 
But it was a harder fight The argument with which ever and 
again they were met was that the supreme government of the 
divinely-founded and divinely-protected commonwealth could 
not possibly be intrusted to men whose descent disqualified 
them for communion with the gods (atutpieia) ; that to place 
the holies (res divinae) of the city in profane hands would be 
to draw dovm upon it the wrath of heaven. The first deter- 
mined contest about the matter was in 309. A provision in 
the XII Tables a few years previously had declared marriage 
unlawful between patricians and plebeians. C. Canuleius 
carried in the council of the plebeians a resolution that this 
obnoxious enactment, a standing proclamation of social as weU 
as political inequality, should be repealed ; and to it he ap- 
pended a second, — that the consulate should be opened to the 
plebeians. With these in his hand he presented himself before 
the senate (to which the tribunes had the entry, but without a 
vote), and demanded a confirmatory senatusconsult. After 
much strong language, much contemptuous denunciation of the 
looseness of the matrimonial relations of the lower order, 
sanctioned by no auspices and hallowed with no sacrifice, and 
much declamation more or less sincere about the divinity of 
the commonwealth, the senate was persuaded to accept the 
first resolution, but refused to adopt the second. Canuleius 
was disposed to rest satisfied with his victory, conceiving — 
and events proved he was right — that once mixed marriage 
should be not sanctioned merely but realised, a few years 
would suffice so far to efface distinctions as to render the 
advance to complete equality comparatively easy. His col- 
leagues, however, insisted on proceeding with the second 

* [Contra Soltaa, qp. cU, pp. 45, 47.] 
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resolution. The result was a compromise, whereby it was 
arranged that for the consuls six military tribunes with con- 
sular powers should be substituted, three from each of the 
orders ; but, though the new magistrates were elected, it was 
more than forty years before a plebeian had a place among 
them. 

In 378 a still bolder proposal was made by C. licinius 
Stole, one of the tribunes, who had married a daughter of a 
distinguished patrician, and L. Sextius, one of his colleagues. 
They submitted three rogations to the plebeian assembly, the 
first demanding that consuls should again be elected instead of 
military tribunes, the second dealing with the occupancy of 
the state lands (§ 19), and the third with the law of debt 
(§ 20). His proposals were promptly passed by the plebeians, 
but at once rejected by the senate. For nine years did the 
contest last ; eight times were the identical measures voted by 
the one body, only to be thrown out by the other All this 
time Licinius and his colleagues were regularly r^-elected by 
their grateful and determined constituents ; and for the last 
five years of it, in the hope of bringing the senate to reason, 
they employed their veto to prevent the election of the supreme 
magistrates. It was only when a war with Velitrae became 
imminent that the patriotism of Licinius induced him to with- 
draw it. His forbearance brought its reward; for in 387 he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his proposal accepted, and in the 
year following, his colleague, L. Sextius, installed as the first 
plebeian consuL But the installation was to an office shorn 
of some of its prerogatives. For, just as the regimen morvm 
and virtual control of admission to the senate {lectio aenatus) 
had been severed from the consular prerogative and confided 
to a patrician censor when the military tribunate was estab- 
lished, 80 was the supreme judicial office (Jwrisdictio) divorced 
from the consulate when thrown open to plebeians, and in- 
trusted to a patrician praetor (p. 228), the custody of the 
temples being at the same time committed to curule aediles. 
Not for long, however, did the severance last With the ad- 
mission of the plebeians to the consulate the rest was but a 
matter of tima Within thirty years the dictatorship, censor- 
ship, and praetorship had ceased to be exclusively patrician 
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officer The last step was gained in the Ogulnian law of 454^ 
which threw open the pontificate ;. although it was not until 
502 that a plebeian actually reached the supreme dignity of 
porUifex maximvs. 

Sbction 18. — Uncebtainty of the Law 

The later kings, with the exception of the last, in their 
desire to conciliate the plebeians, whom Cicero says they re- 
garded as in a manner royal clients, were careful that justice 
should be administered to them in their private relations, if 
not as citizens entitled as of right to claim the protection of 
the laws, yet as subjects to whom to deny it would be alike a 
patronal betrayal of trust and a grave mistake in policy. 
Servius's reputed fifty enactments about contracts and wrongs 
were probably nothing more than a series of instructions to 
those whom he deputed to act under him as judges (p. 65); 
but their attribution to him indicates an effort on his part to 
secure that the dispensation of justice should neither be 
neglected nor left to caprice or haphazard, one rule to-day and 
another to-morrow. With the consulate, and the disregard of 
the laws and instructions of the kings, all this was changed. 
The consuls, with their haraasing military engagements, could 
have little time to devote to their judicial functions or properly 
to instruct those to whom they delegated the duty of investi- 
gating and adjudicating on the merits of a complaint ; and the 
yearly change of magistrates must itself have been a serious 
obstacle to uniformity either of rule or practice so long as the 
law rested on nothing but unwritten custom. One can well 
believe, too, when feeling was so embittered between the orders, 
that it was no rare thing for a consul to use his magisterial 
punitive powers (eoercitio) with undue severity when a plebeian 
was the object of them, or to turn a deaf ear to an appeal for 
justice addressed to him from such a quarter. The state of 
matters had become so intolerable that in the year 292 the 
demand was made by C. Terentilius Arsa, one of the tribunes, 
that a commission should be appointed to define in writing the 
jurisdiction of the consuls, so that a check might be put on 
their arbitrary, high-handed, and oppressive administration of 
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what they were pleased to call the law. His colleagues in- 
duced him for the moment not to press his demand, which he 
was urging with a violence of invective that was unlikely 
to promote his object But next year they made common 
cause with him, requiring that the whole law, public and 
private, should be codified, and its uncertainty thus as far as 
possible be removed. After a few years' delay upon one pre- 
tence or another, preliminary steps were taken for giving effect 
to a demand that in itself was too reasonable to be withstood ; 
and in the years 303 and 304 the result was seen in the 
Twelve Tables, which became the basis of the bulk of the pis 
civile. Their history, sources, and contents will be explained 
hereafter (§§ 21-24). 

Section 19. — ^The Public La.nds 

The disposal of territory acquired by conquest, especially 
that part of it which was neither assigned gratuitously {ager 
assignattta) nor sold (ager qwiest&rvus) to citizens as private 
property, was at all times a source of more or less bad feeling 
and contention. There were many ways of dealing with it 
Land in cultivation at the time of its conquest, or at least so 
much of it as was taken from its old occupants, was usually 
let for short terms for a money rent (yedigal), while the better 
pasturage was dealt with in the same way, the rent {scriptura) 
being proportioned to the number of cattle put to graze upon 
it Uncultivated lands (agri occupatarii) were left free to the 
occupancy of the first comer who was prepared to recognise 
the state's ownership by payment of a tithe of all standing 
crops, and double -tithe of all hanging fruits gathered by him. 
Lands of this sort in the occupancy of any particular indi- 
vidual were technically known as poseessiones, and their holder 
as possessor. Not being private property, though capable of 
transfer by sale or gift, and of passing by succession just as if 
they were, such lands never figured in their occupants' pages 
in the valuation-roll (p. 55); no military service was rendered 
nor any tribute paid in respect of them. This was what 
rendered them so valuable. It was from them that the 
patricians derived their wealth. By the agency of clients. 
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freedmen, and slaves, they were able to make them very pro- 
ductive without much personal effort And for long they had 
the monopoly of them. Yet not of right, but only by force of 
custom and by their commanding influence. Although their 
exclusive occupancy of them in the early years of Bome was 
due to the very simple reason that they alone were citizens, 
yet when the plebeians were admitted to the franchise, and 
the territory largely increased, they refused to abate anything 
of their pretensions, which they sought to justify on the 
ground of patrician privilege. What was worse, the tithe was 
neglected, and the state revenues thereby so much diminished. 
The pasture land, too, was treated in much the same fashion^ 
— ^the use of it denied to the humble citizen, and confined 
by the senate to the patricians and a few of the wealthier 
members of the lower order, who often managed to evade pay- 
ment of their rent through the indulgence of the quaestors 
whose duty it was to exact it And what was quite as great 
a hardship was this, — ^that while the plebeian was subject to 
tribute in respect of the cattle with which he worked his farm, 
the patrician herds grazing on those public pastures, as they 
were not res mancipi, were liable to no such burden. 

The first serious attempt to redress those grievances was 
that made by Sp. Gassius, in co-operation with the tribunes, in 
the year 268. He aimed at three things, — the curtailment 
of the privileges asserted by the patricians, the regular collec- 
tion of the dues leviable alike for the possessianes and the 
pasturage, and the instant distribution of some of the lands 
taken in recent conquests amongst the poorer citizens by 
whose prowess they had been won. His scheme miscarried ; 
but subsequent agrarian proposals modelled upon it, and 
usually introduced immediately after some fresh conquest, 
were more fortunate. Yet on the whole they failed to amelio- 
rate the position of those for whose benefit they had been 
passed. A poor plebeian was not able to cultivate to advantage 
anything but a small plot he could work himself with the aid 
of his sons ; and even this fell all too soon into the hands of 
some capitalist, either by purchase or by foreclosure of a mort- 
gage. And so, notwithstanding all the efforts of legislation 
to distribute the land, it continued to accumulate in the hands 
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of a few. This was what led to the agrarian provisions of 
the licinio-Sextian law of the year 387, — that no citizen 
should hold more than 500 jugers of arable land, or put to 
graze more than one hundred oxen and five hundred sheep 
upon the public pastures; while every occupant of arable 
land was to employ on it as much free as slave labour. 
Although by various devices the restrictions imposed were 
easily evaded, yet the passing of the enactment was in itself 
a declaration that gentile privilege, if it had ever existed, was 
no longer admitted The object of later agrarian laws was 
usually to withdraw portions of the ager puUiciM from their 
possessors for distribution {cissignatid) among poorer citizens 
as owners; the licinian law had disposed for ever of any 
pretence of right on the part of the patricians to exclusive 
occupancy of the domain land. 

Section 20. — The Law of Debt 

The tumults and seditions so frequent in Some during 
the first two centuries of the republic are more frequently 
attributed by the historians to the abuses of the law of debt 
than to any other cause, social or political. The circum- 
stances of the poorer plebeians were such as to make it almost 
impossible to avoid borrowing. Their scanty means were 
dependent on the regular cultivation of their little acres, and 
on each operation of the agricultural year being performed in 
proper rotation and at the proper season. But this was every 
now and again interfered with by wars which detained them 
from home at seed-time or harvest, practically rendering their 
farms unproductive, and leaving them and their families in 
straits for the commonest necessaries of life. A poor peasant, 
in such a case, had no alternative but to apply to a capitalist 
for a loan either of com or money. But it was not to be had 
without security, and rarely without interest It was not that 
the lender doubted the borrower's honesty and willingness to 
repay his debt; it was rather that there was every chance 
that next year a fresh war might again interfere with the 
latter's agricultural operations, leave him again without a crop, 
and thus render repayment impossible. And so, while interest 
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accumulated and was periodicailj added to capital, new loans 
had year after year to be contracted as long as any acres 
remained that could serve as a security; failing all things 
the debtor had to yield himself to his creditor in de faeio 
servitude This was a residt of the transaction with the 
copper and the scales, technically known as neaawm^ whose origin 
has already been referred to (p. 66). It was bad enough 
at the best, but horrible in its abuse. For, not content with 
the slave's work he exacted from his debtor, the creditor to« 
often put him in chains, and starved him and flogged him, as 
if really and truly a slave instead of still a Boman citizen 
For that the status of the nm, notwithstanding their bondage, 
was still that of freemen and citizens is clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that again and again, when there was a scarcity of 
fighting men to face an approaching enemy, their creditors 
were required to release them for the term of the campaign, 
reclaiming them when it was over. To such a height did 
the system grow, that often those free bondmen might be 
reckoned by thousands, and that the saying was almost justified 
that every patrician's dwelling had become a private prison- 
house.^ For it so happened, owing to causes already explained, 
that for a long time it was almost exclusively in patrician 
hands that capital had accumulated, so that they were the 
lenders and oppressors, and the poor plebeians the borrowers 
and oppressed. 

Many were the commotions and frequent the revolts to 
which such a state of things gave risa It could hardly be 
otherwise. They were no fraudulent bankrupts or reckless 
speculators those miserable objects who appeared from time to 
time in the market-place, with lacerated shoulders, tattered 
garments, and famished countenances, to relate the story of 
their wrongs, but brave citizens who had been reduced to in- 
solvency by a vicious system, which required them at a day's 
notice to leave their fields unsown or unreaped in order to 
fight the battles of the commonwealth, and that (till the year 
348) at their own cost.^ According to Livy, it was the sight 
of one of those wretched ntxi, and the tale he told his old 
comrades of the sufferings he had endured, that was the 

1 Liv. vi. 86. » Aug. U Civ, Dei, ii. 18. 
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immediate incitement to the first secession. The establish- 
ment of the tribunate was its great constitutional result ; but 
that gave no relief so far as the treatment of a debtor by his 
creditor was concerned ; for the tribunes could not interfere 
with the action of a private citizen, but only with that of an 
official The same enactment, however, that created the 
tribunate and its jua auxUii, contained a provision that to 
many must have been even more welcome, — ^that all debts 
were to be remitted and all nexi to be liberated.' This, if not 
actually the first,^ was at all events a forerunner of a long 
series of enactments for ameliorating the position of those who 
had been obliged to borrow money and by no fault of their 
own were unable to repay it. There were laws to repress 
usury : for example, a provision of the XII Tables making the 
undarium fenus — i.e. one -twelfth of the capital, or 8^ per 
cent yearly^— the maximuni rate, and imposing a fourfold 
penalty on its contravention; a law in the year 407 reducing 
the rate to 4^ and giving debtors three years' grace ; and the 
Genucian law of 412, making the taking of interest altogether 
illegal, but which, as one might expect, soon became a dead 
letter.^ And there were enactments remitting debt on terms 
that were ever varying, such as one of the licinio-Sextian 
laws of 387 u.c, — that interest already paid should be im- 
puted to reduction of principal, provided the balance was paid 
off in three annual instalments. 

Finally came the Poetilian law of 428.^ Its occasion, 
purpose, and effect have been subjects of much discussion, 

* Dion. yi. 88, tu. 49. See on this, and on the silence of Livy in regard to 
it, Schwegler, JSffm. Gtieh. Tol. ii p. 259. 

* Dionysius (iv. 9) vaguely attributes some similar measures of relief to 
Servius TuUius. 

* [It seems probable, though disputed, that this applied to a year of ten 
months, which is equal to 10 per cent on the year of twelve months. Some 
writers, however, taking the view (erroneously, it is thought) that interest was 
payable monthly even at this early period, make the rate of interest 12 per cent, 
or, if one-twelfth of the capital were payable monthly, 100 per cent. See 
Thenreau, Nowv. Jtm>. Hitt, 1898, p. 718 ; Giraud, Du Nexi, p. 12. On the 
existence of a year of ten months, cf. Girard, p. 504, n. 1, citing Mommsen.] 

' [Karlowa, RSm. RO, ii. p. 558, raises doubts as to the enactment of this 
law.] 

' Liv. viii. 28 ; Cio. D» Hsp. ii. 84, § 59. [The date is uncertain ; see Girard, 
p. 85.] 
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and will be referred to in describing the contract of neocvmi 
(§ 31) — the transaction whereby a borrower gave his creditor 
the right to apprehend him on his &ilure to fulfil his obliga- 
tion of repayment, and, without any process of law, carry him 
home and detain him, and employ his services as de facto 
(though not de jv/re) a slave. This apparently was the extent 
of the creditor's right, depending on consuetude rather than 
statute. But it had become frightfully abused; their jus 
detinendi being regarded by creditors not as affording them the 
means of obtaining through their debtor's industry substantial 
satisfaction for their pecuniary losses, but rather as entitling 
them to inflict as punishment eveiy sort of cruelty and torture 
and indignity. It was recognised that nothing less would 
suffice than the total abolition of the nexum as a contract 
between lender and borrower. It was a serious matter, for it 
was the sacrifice of one of the most potent compulsitors to 
fidelity to one's engagements ; ^ but no half measures woidd 
do ; the root of the matter had to be reached ; all the then 
next were liberated, and nexal contract forbidden for the 
future.' 

This could not, of course, obviate the necessity for or the 
practice of borrowing, nor remove all chance of future agita- 
tion by the poorer classes about the burden of their debts. 
The right of the creditor at his own hand to apprehend and 
incarcerate his debtor was gone; so were the chains and 
hideous cruelties to which the latter had so often been sub- 
jected. But his detention as a judgment-debtor and on the 
warrant of a magistrate was still open to his creditor, who was 
still entitled to utiUse his services until he had wiped off with 

8 ** Viotam eo die . . . ingens vinculum fidei" (Li v. viii. 28, § 8). 

* ''Propter unius libidinem omuia nexa civium liberata, neotderque poetea 
desitum" (Gic. De Mep. ii 84, § 59). ''Eo anno plebei Romanae velut aliud 
initinm libertatis factum est, quod necti desierunt" (Liv. viii. 28, § 1). "Ita 
nezi Boluti, cautumque in poatemm ne necterentur " (lb. § 9). There were other 
proTisions of the atatute that applied to judgment4ebton (Judieati, addieU), 
which are referred to in § 86. [It is scarcely accurate to say that the nexal con- 
tract was forbidden for the future by the lex Poetilia. Dtaitum, not vditam^ is 
the word used by Cicero (2.«.), and Gaius refers to it as existing, though doubt- 
less only in theory, in his time (Gai. iii. § 178). What the statute did was to 
deprive nex/am of all its advantages in execution, and in consequence of this it 
•con fell into desuetude.] 
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his labour the sum of his indebtedness (§ 31). And one of 
indebtedness still continued to be the normal condition of the 
poorer plebeians, and an ever-festering source of discontent. It 
was this that caused the third secession, as it had caused the 
first ; and with the Hortensian law, which was the issue of it 
(p. 83), was coupled a scheme of relief for insolvents. In the 
next period there was quite a series of measures devised for 
the same purpose, some of them accomplishing it by increasing 
the nominal value of the currency, and others, such as the 
Valerian law of 668, by simply wiping out the debts to the 
extent of a half or three-fourths. It was only by the Julian 
cessio bonorum (706 A.u.c.),^^ however, which entitled a debtor 
to his discharge on formally giving up eveiything to his 
creditor, that the position of insolvents was really greatly 
ameliorated, and their confinement or incarceration avoided. 

1^ Gaes. B. C. iii. 1 ; Dio Oaas. zli. S7. [The date of the introduotion of 
€88810 honorum is doubtfdl. The lex JtUia intioiucing it was probably passed 
under Augustus. See Galas, iii 78 ; Qirard, p. 1018, n. 4.] 



CHAPTER II 

the twblve tables 

Section 21. — Theib Cobipilation 

The circumstances that occasioned the compilation of the XII 
Tables have been alluded to in Section 1 8. The first practical 
step towards it was taken in the year 300, in the despatch of 
a mission to Greece and the Greek settlements in Southern 
Italy, to study their statute law and collect any materials that 
might be of service in preparing the projected code. It may 
well be doubted whether the embassy ever went so far as 
Athens. It was quite unnecessary that it should, seeing how 
easily transcripts of Gr^ek legislation were to be obtained in 
Cumae and other Ionic colonies not far from home, as well as 
in the Greek settlements in Lower Italy and Sicily. On the 
return of the three ambassadors in 302, all the magistracies 
were suspended, and a commission of ten patricians {decemviri 
legibuB scrHnmdis) appointed with consular powers, under the 
presidency of Appius Claudius, for the express purpose of re- 
ducing the laws to writing. In this task they had the assistance 
as interpreter of one Hermodorus, an exile from Ephesus, whose 
presence seems to confirm the narrative of the previous collec- 
tion of Greek material. Before the end of the ensuing year 
(303), the bulk of the code was ready, and was at once passed 
into law by the comitia of the centuries, and engraved or 
impressed ^ on ten tables of wood, probably faced with stucco, 

^ [It oftn hardly be supposed that they were impressed. The statement, * ' l^ges 
. . . in aes incisas in publico proposuerunt,'* of Livy, ill. 67, 10, applies to a 
later period. See Voigt, XII Ta/. i. § 7, n. 2, 3 ; cf. Kriiger, Oesch. d. Quellen, 
p. 9, n. 9.] 
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which were displayed in the Forum. Next year the decern- 
virate was renewed with a slight change of personnel, but under 
the same presidency as before; and in the course of a few 
months it had completed the supplemental matter, which was 
passed in due form, and displayed on two other tables, thus 
bringing the number up to twelve, and giving the code its 
official name of Lex XII TcibviaTvmi? 



Section 22. — ^Theib Sources^ 

There were provisions in the Tables that were almost literal 
renderings from the legislation of Solon ; this is so stated, with 
reference to particular enactments, by both Cicero and Gaius.^ 
Others again bore a remarkable correspondence to laws in 
observance in Greece, such as the provision that the convey- 
ance following on a sale should not carry the property until 
the price had been paid or security given for it to the seller,* 
and the rules about theft discovered with loin-cloth and platter 
{furtum linteo et lance coneeptvm),^ but which there is no 
authority for saying were directly borrowed.*^ By far the 
greater proportion of them, however, was native and original. 
Not that they amounted to a general formularisation of the 
hitherto floating customary law; for, notwithstanding Livy's 
eulogium of them as the fountain of the whole law, both 

' [The Tables were in ezifitenoe and seem to have been hong up in the Forum 
«s late aa the third century of our era. The recent remarkable discoyerj of the 
Tables of Gortyn, nearly as old in date as the decemTiral code (see Boby in Law 
Quarterly Beview, voL ii. p. 186), may justify the slender hope that a copy of 
the XII Tables may yet be found. See Mitteis, JUUharecht, p. 188.] 

1 [On this and the preceding seotion consult Cuq, InaL Jurid. pp. 128-187, 
-where the principal authorities are cited.] 

' Cic De Leg. ii 28, § 59, in reference to the regulations about funerals in 
Table X ; GaL lib. 4. ad XII Tab. in Dig. x. 1, fr. 18, and xlvii. 22, fr. 4, in 
reference to other provisions. 

* A provision attributed to the XII Tables by Justinian (Inst. li. 1, 41), 
which bears a close resemblance to a statement of Greek law by Theophrastus ; 
see Hofmann, PericuZum heim Kavfe (Vienna, 1870), p. 172, and his JSeitrage 
war Oeseh. d. griech. u, rdm. Heehte (Vienna, 1870), p. 71. 

* Aristoph. Nub. 497 eg., and soholia to 499. [See ii^ra, p. 141, and >ra^. 
16 in the 7th table in Appendix.] 

* On the whole subject see a paper by Hofniann " On the Influence of Greek 
Law on the XII Tables," in his BeitrUge, p. 1 Bq. 
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private and public,* it seems clear that many branches of it 
were dealt with in the Tables only incidentally, or with refer- 
ence to some point of detail. The institutions of the family, 
the fundamental rules of succession, the solemnities of such 
formal acts as mancipation, nexum, and testaments, the main 
features of the order of judicial procedure, and so forth, — of 
all of these a general knowledge was presumed, and the decem- 
virs thought it unnecessaiy to define them. 

What they had to do was to make the law equal for all, to 
remove every chance of arbitrary dealing by distinct specifica- 
tion of penalties and precise declaration of the circumstances 
under which rights should be held to have arisen or been lost, 
and to make such amendments as were necessary to meet the 
complaints of the plebeians and prevent their oppression in 
name of justice. Nothing of the customary law, therefore, 
or next to nothing, was introduced into the Tables that was 
already imiversally recognised as law, and not complained of 
as either unequal, indefinite, defective, or oppressive. Only 
one or two of the laws ascribed to the kings reappeared in them^ 
and that in altered phraseology ; yet the omission of the rest 
did not mean their repeal or imply denial of their validity ; for 
some of them were still in force in the empire, and are founded 
on by Justinian in his Digest. Neither were any of the laws 
of the republic anterior to the Tables embodied in them, 
although for long afterwards many a man had to submit to 
prosecution under them and to suffer the penalties they 
imposed. In saying, therefore, that for the most part the 
provisions of the decemviral code were of native origin, all 
that is meant is that they were the work of the decemvirs 
themselves, operating upon the hitherto unwritten law in the 
directions already indicated. 

Section 23. — Theik Bemains and Ebconsteuction * 
It is probably quite true that the original tables were 

* Liy. iii. 34, where he calls them not only *'fons omnis pablici priyatique 
juris," but *' corpus omnis Romaui juris." 

' [See Zocca-Roea, H commenio di Oaio alle legge delle XII Tavole, Roma, 
1888. Eriiger, Oesch, d. Quellm, pp. 12-21 ; supra, p. 9 , n. 2.] 
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destroyed when Borne was sacked and burned by the Gauls. 
But they were at once reproduced, and transcripts of them 
must have been abundant if, as Cicero says was still the case 
in his youth, the children were required to commit them to 
memory as an ordinary school task.' This renders all the 
more extraordinary the fact that the remains of them are so 
fragmentary and their genuineness in many cases so debatable. 
They were embodied in the Tripertita of Sextus Aelius 
Faetus (p. 247) ; they must have formed the basis of all the 
writings on the jus civile down to the time of Servius Sulpicius 
Rufus (who first took the praetor's edicts as a text) ; and they 
were the subjects of monographs by L. Acilius Sapiens in the 
latter half of the sixth century of Borne, by Servius Sulpicius 
Bufiis himself in the end of the seventh or beginning of the 
eighth,* by M. Antistius Labeo in the early years of the empire, 
and by Gains probably in the reign of Ant. Pius. Yet a 
couple of score or so are all that can be collected of their 
provisions in what profess to be the ipsissima verba of the 
Tables (though in a form in most cases more modem than 
what we encounter in other remains of archaic Latin). These 
are contained principally in the writings of Cicero, the Noctes 
Atticae of Aulus Gellius, and the treatise De verborum significa- 
iixme of Festus,^ the two latter dealing with them rather as 
matters of antiquarian curiosity than as rules of positive law. 
There are many allusions to particular provisions in the pages 
of Cicero, Varro, Gellius, and the elder Pliny, as well as in 
those of Gains, Paul, Ulpian, and other ante-Justinianian 
jurists. But such allusions, in the case of the later writers 
at least, must be accepted with caution. For it is often diffi- 
cult to know whether it is the text itself that was their source 
of information, or not rather the readings of the interpreters 
(p. 246); whose rules, as is well known, were often nothing 
more than analogical applications of provisions of the Tables,^ 

* Cic. De Leg. ii. 28, § 59. 

* There is no positiye evidenoe of a monograph hy Semna ; it is only matter 
of inference from the fact that his definitions of words and phrases of the Tables 
are frequently quoted by Festus. 

* [/.e. of Yerrius Flaccus, as epitomised by Festus.] 

' E,g. the tutory-at-law of patrons ; attributed to the Tables only per con- 
uquentiam (GaL i. 165 ; Ulp. xi. 8). 

7 
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or arbitrary constructions of them suggested by considerations 
of social policy/ , 

With such disjecta membra to operate upon, the work of 
reconstruction has been beset with difficulties. The questions 
diat had to be encountered at the outset were these: — (1) 
were the provisions of the Tables arranged systematically ? and 
(2) if they were, did they run on continuously, or was each 
Table in a manner complete in itself ? The earlier editors, or 
at least some of them, seem to have assumed an answer to the 
first question in the negative, and accordingly adopted an 
arbitrary arrangement of the fragments ; that of Charondas, for 
example, in 1578, was into public, private, and sacred law. 
Latterly, and ever since the appearance of the reconsCruction of 
Jac. Gothofredus (Qodefroi) in 1616, the editors have proceeded 
on the assumption that not only were the individual laws 
arranged upon a definite plan, but that each Table was 
complete in itsell But they are far from unanimous as to 
the sequence of the Tables or the proper allocation of the 
fragments amongst them. There are not more than four or 
five of the latter whose positions are expressly defined by 
ancient writers ; and two or three more are said to have been 
the work of the decemvirate of 304, and therefore must have 
been in one or other of the two last and supplemental Tables. 
Beyond these much is left to the ingenuity of the reconstructors. 

They have relied for guidance mainly on Gaius's commen- 
tary on the decemviral code and on Julian's consolidation of 
the praetorian edict The commentary is in six books, in 
which Gkius is supposed to have followed the order of his text, 
devoting one book to every two Tables ; but as the excerpts 
from them in the Digest are few, and refer to only a small 
number of the matters we are assured were dealt with by the 
decemvirs, their value as a guide seems to have been overrated. 
There is a sort of tradition that, as Justinian in his Digest and 

* E.g, the exclaaion of all women except sisters of an intestate from sncoes- 
sion as agnates. Qaios (iii. 23) says this was provided in the statute ; while 
Justinian, on the authority of Paul (in a commentary of his on the Tertullian 
senatusconsult) assures us {Cod, vi 58, 14, § 1, IntL iii. 2, 8) that it was due 
to the restrictive interpretation of the jurists. Says Ulpian {Dig, 1. 16, 6), 
" Yerhum ' ex legibns * sic accipiendum est : tarn ex legum sententia, quam ex 
verbis." 
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Code followed the order of the Edict, so Salvius Julianus, in 
consolidating the latter, followed the order of the XII Tables ; 
and of this clue the editors have availed themselves so far as 
it goes. The latest of them^ Voigt, relies in addition on the 
order of matters in the various commentaries on the treatise of 
Sabinus (p. 298) on the jvs civile {Sabini libri tree juris 
dvUis)? As those commentaries run parallel throughout, he 
concludes that they closely follow the sequence of the treatise 
with which they are dealing; and this, he holds, corresponded 
exactly to the Tripertita of Sextus Aelius Paetus (p. 247). 
But the Tripertita included the XII Tables, arranged, as is 
supposed, in their legal order; and so, through Sabinus and 
his commentators, Yoigt obtains a guide of some value, and 
which has the advantage of being a good deal earlier than 
those mainly followed by his predecessors in the work of 
reconstruction. The misfortune is that it is impossible to 
arrive at a generally accepted tabulation for purposes of 
reference; Dirksen differs from Gothofredus, Schoell to a 
slight extent from Dirksen, and Yoigt very materially from all 
of them. There is unanimity as to the order and contents 
generally of the first three Tables, and the contents of the 
tenth; but as regards the others there is considerable 
divergence,— Dirksen, for example, placing the fragments 
relating to succession in the fifth Table, while Voigt places 
them in the fourth. It is safer, therefore, when referring to a 
provision of the Tables, to quote the ancient writer on whose 
authority it is said to have been contained in them, without 
specifying either table or law. For, after all, the sequence is 
of little importance, and is throughout purely conjectural® 

7 See his paper "Ueber dae Aelius and Sabinus System," in the AhhamdZ, 
{PKU,-HisL CI,) d. K. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. fFiaensch, yol. yii. p. 820 sq. ; also 
his XII Ta/eln, yoI. i. p. 65 sq, 

* Dirksen's Uehersicht der bisherigen Versuche zur Kritik u, HersUUung d, 
ZtDol/'Tcifel-Fragmenie (Leipsic, 1824) supplies the basis of all the later work on 
the Tables anterior to that of Yoigt Schoell, in his Legis XII Tab, reliquiae 
(Berlin, 1866), made a valuable conMbution to the literature of the subject from 
a philological point of yiew. His version has been adopted substantially by 
Bruns in his FonJUs juris Homani anliqui, p. 16 sq,^ and Wordsworth, in hia 
Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin (Oxford, 1874), p. 258 sq. The latter, 
in a subsequent part of his volume (pp. 502-588), has added notes, historical, 
philological, and exegetical, which constitute a valuable commentary on the 
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Section 24. — ^General Characteristics of the Laws in 

THE Tables 

In form the laws of the tables were of remarkable brevity, 
terseness, and pregnancy, with something of a rhythmical 
cadence that must have greatly facilitated their retention in 
the memory. For example: — "Si in jus vocat, ito. Ni it, 
antestamino. Igitur em capito. Si calvitur pedemve struit, 
manum endo jacito."^ "Aeris confessi rebusque jure judi- 
catis XXX dies justi sunto. Post deinde manus injectio esto. 
In jus ducito."* "Si intestate moritur, cui suus heres nee 
escit, adgnatus proximus familiam habeto."' ^Cum nexum 
faciet mancipiumque, uti lingua nuncupassit ita jus esto."^ 
Here and there the rules they embodied were permissive, but 
for the most part they were peremptory, running on broad 
lines, surmounting instead of removing difficulties. Their 

Tables as a whole. Voigt's two volumes, ander the title of OekhvchU und Syttem 
des Civil' und Criminal' JRechtea, vne -Processes, der XII Tq/eln, nebat deren 
Fragmenien (Leipslc, 1883), contain an exposition of the whole of the earlier jus 
eiviU, whether embodied in the Tables or not. The history of them occupies the 
first hundred pages or thereby of the first volume : his reconstruction of fragments 
and allusions — a good deal fuller than any earlier one, and supported by an 
imposing array of authorities, but not to be accepted without caution — is in the 
same volume, pp. 693-787. The following is an outline of the arrangement 
generally adopted, with Voigt's variations : — I. Summons, and initial procedure 
in litigation before consul or praetor. IL Second stage of procedure, — before the 
centumviral court or one or more judges or arbiters, on remit from the consul or 
praetor. IIL Execution by a judgment creditor against the body of his debtor. 
IV. Law of the family (Voigt — Law of the family and of succession). V. 
Succession and guardianship (Yoigt — Acquisition of property and law of con- 
tractual obligations). YL Acquisition and possession of property (Voigt — 
Guardianship of various sorts). VIL Rights pertaining to land (Voigt — Private 
delicts generally and their penalties). VIIL Delicts (Voigt — Relations between 
conterminous landowners and agrarian delinquencies). IX. Public law (Voigt — 
Public and criminal law). X. Regulation of funerals. XL and XII. Mis- 
cellaneous supplementary provisions. [As to Voigt's reconstruction, see Kriiger, 
Oesck, der Quellen, p. 12, n. 21. An edition of the XII Tables, with a modernised 
arrangement of the subject matter and notes in English, by F. Goodwin, has 
been published, London, 1886. The text of the Tables is given in the Appen- 
dix, pp. 434 sq.] 

^ The words '*si in jus vocat" were the im'tial words of the Tables (CHc. IM 
Leg, iL 4, § 9). The rest of the provision is a composite of fragments from 
Porph. in Hor. Sat, L 9, 76 ; Festus, v. Struere (Bruns, pp. 17, 295) ; and Gai, 
lib. 1. ad XII Tab, {Dig. 1. 16, 233 pr.). 

" Aul. Gell. XX. 1, § 46. » Ulp. xxvi. 1. 

^ Festus, V. Nuncupata (Bruns, pp. 23, 275). 
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appUcation might cause hardship in individufit-iistaiices, as 
when a man was held to the letter of what he lidl 'declared in 
a nexum or mancipation, even though he had done ;bq under 
error or influenced by fraudulent misrepresentatit^ ; the 
decemvirs admitted no exceptions, preferring a hard'^nd fast 
rule to any qualifications that might cause uncertainty. y' 

The system as a whole is one of fus as distinguished from;. 
fas (§§ 6, 7); their respective spheres had by the beginningv-\ 
of the fourth century of Bome become much more clearly -'y 
separated than in the reigns of the earlier kings. Not that * 
the fas had ceased to influence the lives of the citizens even 
in their private relations ; but it had become a power outside 
the law, — one may believe was purposely and carefully kept 
outside of it by the authors of the Tables, who were drafting a 
legislation that was to apply to a mixed community, holding 
somewhat diverse ideas of what religion enjoined and could 
enforce. The same feeling probably accounts for the dis- 
appearance of purely religious or sacral penalties for crimes 
and oflences. In the royal laws execration {sacratio capitis^ 
saceresto) was not an uncommon sanction (p. 53); but in the 
Tables it occurs only once pure and simple, and that with 
reference to an offence that could be committed only by a 
patrician, — ^material loss caused by a patron to his client 
(patronus si clienti fravdem faxit sacer esto).^ In all other 
cases the idea that a crime was an offence against public order, 
for which the community was entitled in self-protection to 
inflict punishment on the criminal, is as prominent as the 
older one that it was a sin against the gods, to be expiated by 
dedication of the sinner to the divinity more especially out- 
raged by his offence. Hanging and beheading, flogging to 
death, burning at the stake, throwing from the Tarpeian rock, — 
such are the secular penalties that are met with in the Tables ; 
but in one or two instances the hanging and so forth is at the 
same time declared a tribute to some deity, to whom the goods 
of the criminal are forfeited (conseeratio hanorum). 

It is not unworthy of notice that traces remained in tlie 

' Serv. ad Aen, vi. 609. Comp. law of RomuluB in Dion. Hal. ii. 10 
(Brans, p. 4). It is quite possible that Servius was in error in attributing this 
provision to the Tables. [See tfuj^ro, p. 9 n. ; Cuq, p. 169.] 
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Tables of th(i;did system of self-help. The iiuinvA injectio of 
the third 7a;W6 — the execution done by a creditor against 
his debtotli^^as essentiaUy the same procedure as under the 
kings^ b((t*with the addition of some regulations intended to 
prevenirits abuse. Against a thief taken in the act something 
oT'the same sort seems still to have been sanctioned:^ while 
.it vas still lawful to kill him on the spot if the theft was 

/•;iloctumal7 or even when committed during the day if he used 
'**.'* 'arms in resisting his apprehension.^ According to Cicero^ 

- there was a provision in these words — " si telum manu fugit 
magis quam jecit, arietem subicito : " this is just a re-enactment 
in illustrative language of the law attributed to Numa,^^ that 
for homicide by misadventure — ^"if the weapon have sped 
from the hand rather than been aimed" — a ram was to be 
tendered as a peace-ofifering to the kinsmen of him who had 
been slain. The original purpose must have been to stay the 
blood-revenge, and it may have been so with Numa (p. 52); 
but in the Tables it can only have been intended to stay the 
prosecution which it was incumbent on the kinsmen of a 
murdered man to institute. So with talionic penalties. " Si 
membrum rupit, ni cum eo pacit, taUo esto," "—such, accord- 
ing to GreUius, were the words of one of the laws of the Tables, 
that undoubtedly contain a reminiscence of a time when talion 
was recognised, " an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ; " but 
in the mouths of the decemvirs they were nothing more than a 
clumsy mode of enabling an injured man to exact the greatest 
money recompense he could, and to have it measured according 
to the position and fortune of the individual who had done 
him the injury." 

^ Gki iii 189. ^ Aal. 6eU. xx. 1, § 7. 

> Gal lib, 18. ad ed. prov, (Dig. zlviL 2, fr. 54, § 2). 

* Cio. Top, 17, § 64 ; p, Tull. 21, § 61. One cannot help siupeoting that 
this is rather a figurative paraphrase of the enactment, which may have become 
proTerbial, than its actual words. 

^® Serv. in Virg, BueoU iy. 43 (Bruns, p. 10). 

u AnL GelL zx. 1, § 14. [See Appendix, p. 489.] 

^ [There is no sufficient reason for supposing that talio was not actually 
enforoed under the deeem viral code. At the present day it may be observed among 
some uncivilised or semi-civilised communities, e,g, among the Abyssinians, the 
Sumatrans, and the fiasutos. See Herbert Spencer, Sociology, iL 62a On talio 
in Jewish law, see Leviticus xxiv. 20 ; cf. Cuq, p. 340.] 



CHAPTEE III 
the priyats law within and beyond the tables 

Section 25. — Citizen and Non-Citizen^ 

The early law of Borne was essentially personal, — not territorial. 
A man enjoyed the benefit of its institutions and of its protec- 
tion, not because he happened to be within Boman territory, 
but because he was a citizen,— one of those by whom and for 
whom its law was established. The theory of the early jug 
gentiwm, was that a man sojourning within the bounds of a 
foreign state was at the mercy of the latter and its citizens ; 
that he himself might be dealt with as a slave, and all that 
belonged to him appropriated by the first corner;* for he was 
outside the pale of the law. Without some sort of alliance 
with Bome a stranger — hostis, as he was called in those days 
— had no right to claim protection against maltreatment of his 
person or attempt to deprive him of his property; and even 
then, unless he belonged to a state entitled by treaty to the 
international judicial remedy of recuperatio, it was by an 
appeal to the good offices of the supreme magistrate, and not 
by means of any action of the jtu civile,^ So far did this go 

^ S«e Mmier-Jochmiu, Gtich. d. FlOkerrwhti im Atterthwn (Leipsio, 1848), 
p. 188 9q, : Voigt, Das Jus Natuiale A, JEUmer, yoL iL p. 8 j^. ; Van Wetter, 
** La oonditian dyile dM Strangers d'aprte le droit romain," appended to Laurent's 
DnyU cwU inUmational, yoI. I (BronelB, 1880), p. 667 9q. ; Voigt, XIl Tafeln, 
Tol. i ff 24, 28. 

* This doctrine ib embalmed in the Digest as still the law of Rome in the time 
of Justinian {Dig. zlix. 16, fr. 6, § 2). 

' Some great authorities, snch as Keller, Mommaen, and Van Wetter, hold 
that a stranger who enjoyed wmmereiwn was entitled, by some modifications 
of their words of style or the interrention of a procurator, to the benefit of the 
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that, in the time of Gaius, when recuperatio had become a 
thing of the far past, if a non-citizen had had a thing stolen 
from him, he could not maintain a civil actio furti against the 
thief without the aid in the pleadings of the praetorian device 
of a fiction of citizenship ; — a fiction which had in like manner 
to be employed if he was the thief and the action against him, 
the penalties being imposed by a statute that applied to none 
but citizens.^ The domestic relations of a stranger were 
beyond the cognisance of the Boman tribunals; he might 
be husband and father, with rights over his wife and children 
according to the law of his own state, but on these a Boman 
court could not be called to adjudicate. He might claim to be 
heir under a testament or by intestacy according to the law of 
his own country ; but on the validity of his claim no Boman 
magistrate or judge could be asked to express an opinion. 
Just as little would they listen to him if he claimed the rights 
the law of Bome accorded to a husband or father or heir ; 
those rights were the heritage of the citizen, in which a 
stranger could have no participation. 

ConiMum, commerdum, and actio were the three abstract 
terms in which were summed up the private rights ^ peculiar 
to a Boman citizen under the jus civile, Conuhivm was the 
capacity to enter into a marriage which would be productive 
of the patria potedas and agnation of Boman law, these in turn 
being the foundation of the intestate succession of swi heredes 
and agnates, and of the tutories and curatories claimable by 
the agnates or the clansmen. Commerdum^ was the capacity 

Ugia aetiones, as, for example, one per saeramerUvm. But against this view it 
is to be remembered (1) that modified actions {actioTUs utiles or JUtidae) were 
first introdaced by the praetors, and that when the legia aetumes were going 
out of use ; (2) that procuratory was unknown under the system of the Ugia 
aetitmes (Gai. iv. 82) ; (8) that it was of the essence of the judida legiiima, of 
which the legis adionee in peraoMm. were the earliest forms, that parties and 
judge should all be citizens (Gai. ir. §§ 104, 109) ; and (4) that if the legis 
acUones had been competent recuperatio would haye been unnecessary. [See 
p. 106, note 10.] 

* GaL iv. 87. [But see as to delictual actions by and against peregrini in 
the early law, Mommsen, SJR, iii. p. 606 n. and, generaUy, Girard, pp. 108, 109.] 

' TestametUifcLdio was a public right (Papinian, as in § 11, note 17). So was 
adrogation. From one point of view tutory was a public duty ; but as a right it 
was private. [On eonubiwmf see Earlowa, JRSm, HO. ii. p. 70.] 

* Ulpian (Frag, xiz. 6) defines commercvum as emendi vendendique invieem 
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for acquiring or alienating property by civil methods uncon- 
nected with convMum, such as mancipation, cession in court, 
or usucapion ; and of becoming a party to an obligation by 
any civil contract^ such as nexum, sponsion, and one at least of 
the forms of literal contract Actio wbs the capacity for being 
a party to a legis actio, — an action clothed in the forms of the 
jvs civile, and employed for the vindication, protection, or 
enforcement of a right either included in or flowing from 
conubium or commercium, or directly conferred by a statute 
that embraced only citizens in its purview/ Those three 
capacities were at common law enjoyed only by Boman 
citizens. A non- citizen — originally Jiostis, and afterwards 
usually called peregrintcs^ — in time came to be regarded as 
entitled to all the rights the fus gentium recognised as belong- 

jus. The definition was probably traditional. But in the early law emgre 
vendere did not mean to buy and sell, bat, generally, to acquire and alienate ; 
see authorities in Appendix, Note B. No. 1 of 2nd paragraph, and Pompon, in 
Dig. zl. 7, fr. 29, § 1. The invicem in Ulpian's definition suggests a relative 
meaning. In fact, both comibium and commercium had abstract, concrete, and 
relative meanings. In the abstract they were prerogatives of Roman citizens 
generally. Bat though a citizen had conubium in the abstract, yet if he was 
under marrying age he was without it in the concrete ; and though every citizen 
had commercium in the abstract, yet in the concrete he might be without it, as 
when he had been interdicted on account of prodigality (Paul. iii. 4a, 7). 
Relatively every citizen had both conuJnumi and commercium with his fellow, 
citizens ; but not with non-citizens, unless the latter eigoyed them by special 
concession. [As Carle, Origini, p. 460, and others point out the terms eonvMum 
and comm>ereium should not be restricted to the relations of dves and non-eives. 
Originally they would be appropriate to transactions between the gentes. Con- 
sistently with n. 8, cession in court should not be included under commercium.] 

^ As, for example, the law of the XII Tables, and the Aquilian law of 467 
u.c. giviug an action for damages for culpable injury to property. Although the 
wrong for which a remedy was sought in an action upon the latter statute had 
about it nothing peculiar to the jus civile, yet Gains says expressly (iv. 80) that 
such an action was competent to or against a peregrinua only under a fiction of 
citizenship. 

' Neither "alien" nor "foreigner" is an adequate rendering oi peregrinua. 
For peregrini included not only citizens of other states or colonies, independent 
or dependent, but also AToTudes, — ^men who could not call themselves citizens 
(eivea) at all ; as, for example, the dedUiciif whom Rome had vanquished and 
whose civic organisation she had destroyed, offenders sent into banishment, etc. ; 
and until Caracalla's general grant of the franohise, the greater proportion of her 
provincial subjects were also spoken of as peregrins. Still this term, though 
linguisticaUy objectionable, is a safer word than "non-citizen"; for the latter 
would include tiie Junian Latins of the early empire (§ 66), who, though not 
citizens, yet were not reckoned as peregrini. 
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ing to a freeman, and to take part as freely as a Boman in 
any transaction of the jus gentium; bat that was not until 
Borne, through contact with other nations and the growth of 
trade and commerce, had found it necessary to modify her 
jurisprudence by the adoption of many new institutions of 
a more liberal and less exclusive character than those of the 
jus civile. From participation in the rights conferred by the 
latter the non-citizen was in theory excluded ; he could enjoy 
them to a limited extent only indirectly as a friend or 
guest, or directly either as a citizen of an allied state or 
as an airoKiq to whom they had more or less been specially 
conceded. 

AmicUia and Jiospitium ' in all probability were in obser- 
vance before Home was founded, and were adopted by her as 
institutions essential to the pacific intercourse of states. The 
first was a treaty or convention of friendship, formal or in- 
formal, guaranteeing the safe sojourn of members of the one 
state within the territory of the other. Amid were regarded 
as in jpublica tutda of the power within whose bounds they 
were temporarily resident, and entitled to protection in their 
persons and property through the direct intervention of king 
or other chief magistrate.^^ Hospitium, which might be either 
public or private, i.e, accorded either to the citizens of another 
state generally or only to an individual, and which was usually 
hereditary, involved something like patronage ; for the fiaspes 
was under the protection of some one paterfamilias in 
particular, who by the rules of fas was bound to see to his 
safety and honourable entreatment as he would to that of his 
client, with this difference, that, while the latter was a 
dependant, he was bound to treat a ?u)spes as his equal So 

* See Mommaen, "Das rom. Qa8treoht»" in his Bihn, Forsch, vol. i p. 
819 jg. 

10 Jostmian says {InsL !▼. 10, pr.) that ander the system of procedure per 
legiB adiUmes proouratory in litigation was aUowed only fro populo, pro liber- 
taU, or pro tutda ; and it has been suggested that the latter may have included 
intervention for an cmiem as in ttUela of the whole Boman people. But this 
would have been to give to those who were amici and nothing more — as, for 
example, a Carthaginian under the treaty of 406 u.o. — a right of action in 
ezoess of that allowed to the much more intimately allied Latins, who had only 
rtcupertUio. [See Gai. iv. f 82 ; Dig, 1. 17, fr. 128 pr. — ^for the maxim "nemo 
alieno nomine lege agere potest."] 
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urgent was a man's duty to a stranger who stood related to 
him as a guest, that, according to Sabinus, it came next that 
he owed to his children and his wards, and took precedence of 
that owing to his clients and his kinsmen.^^ But there is no 
reason to suppose tbat^ in the earlier period of the republic at 
all events, it gave the guest any right beyond that of hospitality 
and protection through the medium of his patron. Anything 
further depended upon treaty in the case of foreign states, 
concession by Bome in the case of her deditician subjects. 
The latter seem to have had conferred on them what was 
technically called jus next mancipiigue, — the right of using 
Soman forms of contract and conveyance, and probably 
Boman actions for their protection ; but we have no authentic 
details in regard to it.^' 

Bome's treaties with foreign states often assured recipro- 
cally eomrrusTcium and reeuperaiiOy and sometimes even oonu* 
Hum. With the cities of the Latin League, for example, 
Bome had all three ;^' so with the Hemicans; in certain 
cases with the Samnites; and with the Campanians under 
the treaty of 414 u.a" Moi*e frequently her treaties con- 
ferred nothing more than commerdum and recuperatio, and 
often were limited to amicitia, with trading privileges on 
an international footing. But conttbium in such cases meant 
nothing more than right of intermarriage. It empowered 
a Boman citizen to marry a foreign woman, and vice versa, 

'^ Gell. y. 18, § 6. Gellins himself, however, postpones the fiospes to the 
elient 

"^ Voigt {XII Ta/elfif yol. L 373) connects it with the mysterions provision 
in the Tables about the foreti sanatsaqtte mentioned in a very defective passage 
in Festns, v. SancUes (Brans, p. 290), and which he reconstnicts as follows 
(vol. L p. 788) : — " Neznm mancipiumque idem quod Quiritiam foreti sana- 
tisqne supra infraque Urbem esto." ''Nex . . . foreti sanati" are the only 
words of the provision legible in Festua ; but he says the aanales were people 
who had fallen from their allegiance but soon returned to it, while the foreti 
had remained true. Might not ** nexum mancipiumque foreti sanatisqne idem 
esto" be sufficient! See also Voigt's Ju8, not. voL it. pp. 266-285 ; and for a 
different view, Hofimann, Dai Oeutz d. XII Tafeln von den Farcten u, SaneUen, 
Vienna, 1866. 

^ The moment Bome became associated with the Latin cities, there was 
conubium as a matter of course ; an express concession by convention was 
onneoessaiy ; which accounts for the absence of any mention of it in the Cassian 
treaty of the year 261. ^* Voigt, Jus, not, vol. iL pp. 147-164. 
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SO that in each country the union was regarded as justae 
nuptiae. But it gave the husband no manvs over his wife ; 
she did not become a Soman because he was one ; on the 
contrary, she remained peregrina, and was only naturally, not 
civilly, a member of her husband's family. His children by 
her, however, were in his potestas; that was the ipso jure 
consequence of the marriage; whereas manvs resulted from 
confarreation or coemption, and with a peregrina these were 
impossible.^^ Had mamts, which was dissoluble only by 
difiareation or remancipation, been an accompaniment of 
marriage between a Roman and a peregrin, it would have 
been impossible to accept the story told by Dionysius, that 
in 257 u.c, before their war with the Latins which ended 
in the victory of Lake Segillus, the Soman senate ordained 
that all mixed marriages should be held dissolved, so that 
all Latin women married to Soman citizens should be free 
to go back to their own country, while all Soman women 
married to Latins were required to retiim home.^* Corn- 
merdum conferred by treaty gave the citizens of the one 
state the right of trafficking within the bounds of the other, 
according to the forms of conveyance and contract peculiar 
to the latter. The only question of difficulty connected with 
it is whether or not it included a right in favour of the 
citizens of one of the allied states to hold land and other 
immovable estate within the territory of the other. The fact 
that in time Latins did settle in Some, and acquired a limited 
vote in the comitia of the tribes, is not necessarily to be 
attributed to their possession of commerdum ; but opinions 
vary on the subject. The third element in the triad, 
recupercUio, often in treaties called actio, was the right to 
have the benefit of judicial procedure in an international 
form, and will be referred to in a subsequent section (§ 38). 

^ As coemption was a purely civil transaotioxi per ae$ et Ubram, and com 
merdum (which included capacity for mancipation) always ran with fumvJbiwfi^ 
it may be that manue could be acquired by coemption with a peregrina; but the 
authorities seem adyerse to this view. [See Earlowa, EOm. RO, ii. p. 70, who 
differs from the view expressed in the text.] 

^ Dion. y. 1. His iurther statement, that, of the issue of such dissolved 
marriages, sons were to go with their fathers, and daughters with their mothers, 
is not BO credible. 
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Section 26. — The Gens or Clan 

That the gentile relations should be affected by the 
decemviral code, one of whose main purposes was to give 
all the citizens equal rights ^ whether they happened to be 
members of a gentile association or not, was inevitable. 
Some of the clan customs and prerogatives no doubt did 
not require to be disturbed — ^those, namely, whose exercise 
could give no occasion for collision with the common law 
(lex publico). So far as they did not conflict with this last, 
any lawful association or incorporation (sodalitas) was en- 
titled to make such rules for its own government as it thought 
fit, and enforce them amongst its members ; ^ and the same 
liberty could not be refused to the patrician clans. They 
retained, therefore, their right of making statutes, their 
peculiar sacra, their lands and other property, their disciplin- 
ary jurisdiction over their members, their right to refuse their 
consent to the withdrawal of a family from their ranks in 
order to found a new gens, their power to sanction or forbid 
the marriage of a female member, who had not the geniis 
enuptw as a personal privilege, with a man belonging to 
another gentile house :^ the exercise of such privileges as 
these, which affected patricians alone, could not possibly 
conflict with the common law, whose provisions affected 
patrician and plebeian alike. But it was different with 
matters which, though previously regulated within the gens 
by gentile custom or statute, were now brought within the 
domain of the common law, and made the subject of general 
regulation. The gens in times past had claimed a right of 
succession to any of its members dying without a testament 
and without heirs of his body or heirs by adrogation (§ 11); 
but a new order of intestate succession was introduced by 

^ '' Duodecim tabulae finis aequi juris " (Tac. Annul, ill. 27). [Tacitus means 
that by the Tables the law was perfected ; see Emesti's note in Bekker's edition.] 

' Gai. lib. 4. ad XII Tab. {Dig. xlvii. 22, 4). [The idea of a corporation in 
the modem sense was, however, not yet realised in the genies or sodalitates.} 

* Momrosen, BSth. Forsch. vol. i. p. 10. It is not certain that the sanction 
of the gens was necessary in the case oi h JUiafamUiaa passing in manvm mariti, 
for her marriage could not defeat any gentile chance of succession ; but the 
reason of it is obvious in the case of a woman mi juris. 
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the Tables (§ 32), and to have allowed gentile statute or 
custom to have set it aside would have been inconsistent 
with the idea of aequim, jus. So with tutory and curatory ; 
the gens had provided for the guardianship of its pupil, 
female, and imbecile members, and charged itself with the 
superintendence of their guardians (§ 9); but the Tables 
dealt with the whole matter in the interests of non-gentile 
as well as gentile citizens, and any gentile rules, therefore, 
in reference to it were for the future subordinated to those 
of the common law. It was the same with the interdiction 
of a spendthrift (p. 32) ; the right to ordain it now passed to 
the consuls and afterwards to the praetor. And as regards 
clients, the jurisdiction formerly exercised over them by the 
gens passed to the ordinary civil magistrate, except in questions 
between them and their patrons not falling within the pur- 
view of the Tables ; for now they were citizens, entitled to 
equal rights with their fellows; and not the least of these 
was the right to sue and be sued in the ordinary tribunals, 
and to be judged according to the new fus scriptum,^ 

Section 27. — The Family Belations Proper 

1. So far as appears, no serious inroad was made by the 
Tables on the law of husband and wife, unless in the recog- 
nition of the legality of marriage entered into without any 
solemnity, and not involving that subjection of the wife to 
the husband (manits) which was a necessary consequence of 
the patrician confarreation (p. 26) and plebeian coemption 
(p. 63). These were left untouched. But it seems to have 
become a practice with some of the plebeians to tie the 
marriage bond rather loosely in the first instance; possibly 
— as became quite general at a later period — in consequence 
of objection by the women to renounce their independence 
and right to retain their own property and earnings; more 
probably because taking a woman to be merely the mother 
of their children (matrimonium) had been forced upon them 

' [Liberiini became plebeian citizena. See Mommseii, SR iii. pp. 72, 83, 
referring to the case of the Claudii and Marcelli in Cic. De Oral, L 89, § 176 ; 
Girard, p. 140, n. 3.] 
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before coemption bad been introduced as a means of making 
her a lawful wife, and so they had become in a manner 
habituated to it But there seems also to have been an 
idea that, as a man might acquire the ownership of a thing 
to which his legal title was defective by prolonged posses- 
sion of it, so he might acquire mamts, with all its conse- 
quences, over the woman with whom he had thus informally 
united himself, by prolonged cohabitation with her as his wife. 
This had become customary law.^ The Tables accepted it; 
all that was needed was to define the conditions under which 
manvs should be held to have been superinduced, and the wife 
converted from a doubtful tucar into a lawful mcUerfamiiiasJ* 
Hence the provision that if a woman, married neither by 
confarreation nor coemption, desired to retain her inde- 
pendence, she must periodically absent herself for three 
nights from her husband's house ; twelve months' uninter- 
rupted cohabitation being required to give him that power 
over her which would have been created instantly had the 
marriage been accompanied by either of the recognised 
solemnities.' 

Amongst the fragments of the Tables so industriously 
collected there is none that refers to a wife's marriage pro- 
vision (dos) ; but it is hardly conceivable that it was as yet 
unknown. Justinian says that in ancient times it was regarded 
as a donation to the husband with his wife,^ rather than as a 

^ [This is the so-called marriage hy usua which some writers of authority 
regard as quite as ancient as any of the modes of constituting manus. See 
Bernhdft, SiacU u. Bechtt p. 187 ; MacLennan, PrifMiive Marriage^ 1876, p. 7 ; 
Esmein, MdlangeSf p. 9 sq. With this may he compared the Scottish marriage 
by cohabitation with habit and repute (see Fraser, Husband and Wift^ voL L pp. 
187, 391), and marriage by the ancient laws of Jutland (see Dareste, Jwrnal 
du SavanU, Feb. 1881.] 

* " Genus est uxor, ejus duae formae : una matrumfamilias, eae sunt quae 
in manum conyenemnt; altera earum, quae tantummodo uxores habentor" 
(Cic. Top, 8, § 14). Boethius, commenting on the passage, says that the word 
matferfamiliaa was applied only to wiyee who had passed in manum by coemp- 
tion. His error may be due to the fact that he derived his information from 
some author who wrote after manus by cohabitation had gone out of date, and 
after confarreation had been declared by statute to be no longer productiye of it 
except quoad sacra (Gai. i. §§ HI, 186). [See fupro, p. 81 n. 27.] 

s Gai. L 111 ; Macrob. SaL i. 8, § 9. 

* Cod. Jud, ▼. 8. 20. [The words used are "antiqm juris conditores inter 
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separate estate that was to be used by him while the marriage 
lasted, but to revert to her or her representatives on its dissolu- 
tion. And it is easy to see that where there was Toanua, the 
wife becoming a member of her husband's family and every- 
thing of hers becoming his, such must originally have been its 
character. But even then, when a man gave his daughter 
{JUiafamUias) — who could have nothing of her own — in mar- 
riage, and .promised her husband a portion with her, there 
must have been some process of law for compelling him to 
pay it ; and Yoigt's conjecture that an cutio dictae dotis was 
employed for the purpose has much in its favour.^ 

As regards divorce, Cicero alludes vaguely to a provision 
in the Tables about a man depriving his wife of the house- 
keys and turning her out of doors, with some such words as 
"Take what is thine and get thee gone."^ A procedure so 
summary and simple can hardly have applied where marriage 
had been contracted by confarreation or coemption. We are 
told that divorce, except for grave misconduct on the part of 
a wife, though lawful, was in practice unknown until the sixth 
century of the city ;^ and that, until the same date, any man 
who turned his wife away, however serious the ground, without 
the cognition of the family council {concilium domesticum), was 
liable to penalties at the hands of the censors.^ Moreover, a 

donatdones etiam dotea connumerant," but Justinian is not apparently referring 
to the law of so early a period as the XII Tables.] 

• Voigt, XII Tafeln, vol. ii. p. 486. The dotis dictio of the time of the classical 
jurists, and described by Gains (iii. 96) and Ulpian {Frag. vi. §§ 1, 2), was of a 
different character ; for it presumed the absence of manus and possibility of the 
wife herself being debtor for it. Dictio by a parent in the older law must have 
been regarded as something more than a nudum pactum^ and therefore actionable 
on the strength of the oonfarreation or coemption of which it was an accompani- 
ment; just as a man's dida about the qualities of land he was selling were 
actionable because made part of the oonyeyance |?er ass et libram (infra, p. 133). 
[See Earlowa, Ji»m, RG. ii. p. 201 ; Guq, p. 231 sgr.] 

< Cic. PhU, ii. 28, § 69. See also Cio. De OraL I 40, § 188 ; Gai. ad ed, prov. 
in Dig. xxiv. 2, fr. 2, § 1. 

' [This statement of Oellius regarding the divorce of Sp. Canrilins Ruga being 
the first case of repudiation without fault on the wife's part, is open to question. 
See Val. Maximus, ii. 1>, 2 ; Voigt, Mom. RO, p. 788, n. 26 ; infra, p. 210, n. 9.] 

^ [This must be held to apply to mavnas marriages only, which, however, were 
far the most common down to the sixth century. On the other hand, it is 
almost certain that a wife could not divorce her husband. See Esmein, Milanges, 
p. 23 sq,] 
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confaireate marriage could be dissolved inter vivas only by 
diffareation,^ and a coemptionate one only by remancipation.^^ 
It is, therefore, in the highest degree probable that the pro- 
vision to which Cicero alludes had reference to the loose and 
informal plebeian marriage in which the wife was at most uxor 
only and not mcUerfamilicLs ; and that its purpose was to ensure 
the use before witnesses of a prescribed but simple act, with 
corresponding words, which should serve as proof positive that 
the relation had been put an end to.^^ 

2. In connection with the law of parent and child, and 
with a view probably to settle possible questions about the 
right of an infant bom after a man's death to succeed to 
him as one of the heirs of his body, the Tables declared that 
the birth must be within ten months of the alleged father's 
death, that being the longest possible period of gestation.^' 
Two or three other fragments relate to the patria potestas 
(p. 27). This power of the family head over his children was 
assumed to be so well established by customary law as to need 
no statutory sanction or definition. The only question of 
principle one would not have been surprised to find dealt 
with is whether potestas resulted from an informal marriage 
that had not been followed by a year's uninterrupted cohabita- 
tion. The patricians, in the debate on the Canuleian law a 
few years later (pp. 34, 84), could find no langtiage opprobri- 
ous enough to depict such unions; yet the silence of the 
Tables on this head, so far as can be judged from the frag- 
ments we possess, seems to indicate that, although the position 

* Paul. Diac. ▼. Diffareatio (Brans, p. 266). [Qellias, z. 15, states that the 
confaireate marriages of the flamines Diaies oonld only be dissolred by death ; 
Karlowa, Ji&m. BO. iL p. 186, holds that diffareatio was originally unknown. An 
inscription of the early Empire mentions a tacerdoscon/ar. et diffar.{OTeUi, No. 2648).] 

^® In the time of Gains (i. 187a) a coemptionate marriage might be dissolFcd 
quoad the matrimonial relationship by simple repudiation ; remanoipation was 
necessary only for the purpose of extinguishing the manua. But this is obviously 
the doctrine of a much later period than the Tables, and introduced eStet'numus 
had come to be regarded as a relation capable of existing apart from marriage 
(see GaL i. 114). 

" [On principle, one would expect that mania by ttma could only be dlBsolved 
by remanoipation, but the texts are silent ; see Girard, p. 155, n. 8.] 

>' Gell. iii. 16, § 12. At a later period it became not uncommon for a tes- 
tator, in providing for posthumous issue, to make birth within ten months after 
his decease an express condition of his suo cession. [See Gellius %U sup,] 

8 
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of the vife was an inferior one until a yearns uninterrupted 
cohabitation had been completed, that of Hie children was the 
same, so far as the poUttas was concerned,^ as if they had 
been bom of a confarreate or coemptionate marriage.^^ This 
limitation is said bj Cicero to have been put by the Tables on 
the fathei^s power (though Dionysius attributes it to Bomulus)/' 
— ^that^ while he might expose a new -bom infant that was 
grievously deformed, he was not allowed to kill it ;^^ but this, 
of course, did not affect his general right of life and death, 
which was an adjunct of his domestic jurisdiction. 

Another interesting point of detail in connection with the 
patria poUgtas was dealt with in a law which runs — *' si pater- 
[familias] ter filium venum duuit, a patre filius liber esto."^^ 
This came to be construed by the jurists as meaning that so 
powerful was the bond of the potestas that it could not defini- 
tively be loosed until the father had three times gone through 
the process of fictitious sale by which emancipation was 
effected.^^ But the conception of the law seems to indicate 
that its original purpose was to confer a benefit on a son in 
potestate, by declaring him ipso jv/re free from it on a certain 
event, rather than to place difficulties in the way of his 
emancipation. "If a house -father have thrice sold his son, 
the latter shall be free from his father." It reads as if the 
intention were to rescue the son 6x)m what, by its frequent 
repetition, was suggestive of a total absence of parental affec- 
tion rather than reluctant obedience to overwhelming necessity. 
May not its object have been to restrain the practice, which 

^' Oonfaireate birth was a neoeasary qualifioation for the higher priesthoooU 
(Qai. i. 112). 

^* Karlowa (Rdm. Efu, p. 71) ezpreaaee the opinion that the iaene of a form- 
less marriage, which had not been made a manvs one before their birth by a 
year's umm, were not in poteaUUe, and oould not be their father's sui heredes. 
But potuUu depended ctn juUae nupUatf ie. the ezistenoe of eonvJbivmt — not on 
a marriage ceremony ; and the fact is notorious that marriage in the later joris- 
pmdence was purely consensual, and the issue in pUettaU notwithstanding. 
[See Mommsen, Rdrn. SB, iii. 84 ; Girard, p. 148.] 

" Dion. Hal. ii. 16 ; mpra, p. 28. » Cic. De Leg. iii. 8, § 19. 

1' Gai. i. 182 ; Ulp. x. 1. This also is attributed by Dionysius (ii. 27) to 
Romulus. 

^ [On this of. Karlowa, SHim, RQ, ii. p. 248, and Girard, p. 183. Exoept as 
regards sons one mancipation was sufficient On noxal surrender of a filiu9 see 
Gai. iT. § 70.] 
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prevailed to a late period in the empire, of men giving their 
children to their creditors in security for their loans/^ — ^a 
process that, at the time of the Tables, could be effected only 
by an actual transfer of the child per aes et libram as a free 
bondman (mancipii eavsa), under condition of reconveyance 
when the loan was repaid ? 

So far as appears, there was not a word in the Tables 
abeut adrogation of a paterfamilias or adoption of a JUius- 
familias as a means of recruiting a family when natural issue 
failed. The inference as regards the first is that, being com- 
petent only in the comitia of the curies, to which the plebeians 
as yet had no access, it was still an exclusively patrician 
institution.^ The second was an adaptation of the convey- 
ance per aes et libram (§ 13). The natural parent mancipated 
his child to a friend for a nominal price (the process being 
twice repeated in the case of a son), and the friend then 
remancipated to the parent In the latter's hands the child 
was no longer in potestate, but in maiicipio ; he was now in a 
position in which he could be transferred to the adopter. This 
was effected by in jv/re cessio, — a friendly suit in which the 
adopter averred that the child was his filiusfamilias, and in 
which judgment was at once given in his favour on the natural 
parent's admission or tacit acquiescence.^ 

3. The nature of the relation between master and slave, like 
that of manus and patria potestas, seems also to have been too 
notorious to require exposition in the Tables. We have record 
of no more than two references to it, one dealing with the case 
of a slave who had a conditional testamentaiy gift of freedom 
(statu liher)^ the other with noxal surrender {noxas deditio).^ 
The first is interesting as showing the advance that had already 
been made in testamentary disposition, — that a testator might 
not only by his last will enfranchise a slave, but that he might 

1* Paul, in Dig. xz. 3, 6, saya that a creditor knowingly taking a fllius- 
familieu from hia debtor aa a aecurity waa liable to baniahment But the 
practice atill continned ; for it waa again prohibited by Diocletian in Cod. yiii. 
16, 0, and vr, 48, 1, and by Jnatinian m Nov, 184, c 7. 

« [See tupra, p. 48, n. 16.] 

^ Gai i 184. [Eemancipation to the parent waa not esaentiaL] 

" Ulp. Fmg, ii. 4 ; Modeat. in Dig. xl. 7, 26. [Bat aee Cuq, p. 196, n. 4.] 

* Gai. iv. 76 ; Juat Inst, iv. 9, pr. 
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annex a condition, such as payment of a certain sum by the 
slave to the heir. The enactment of the Tables was that the 
condition was not to be defeated by the heir's alienation of the 
slave ; his conditional status was to run with him, and pay- 
ment to any one acquiring him from the heir to be as efiTectual 
as if made to the latter himself. The provision about noxal 
surrender in all probability was not limited to a slave, but 
was to the effect that if a member of a man's family (/ami/tam), 
i.e. a son or a daughter in potestcUe or a slave, committed a theft 
from ** or did mischief to property belonging to a third party, 
or a domestic animal belonging to one man did harm to 
another; the father of the delinquent child, or the owner of the 
slave or animal, should either surrender him or it to the person 
injured or make reparation in damages. In course of time the 
surrender came to be regarded as a means of avoiding the 
primary obligation of making reparation. But comparative 
jurisprudence recognises in the enactment of the Tables a 
modified survival of the ancient right of an injured party to 
have the delinquent carpus, — ^man, beast, or thing, — given up 
to him to wreak his revenge upon it privately ; ^ the modifica- 
tion consisting in the alternative of reparation offered to the 
owner. This noxal surrender, failing reparation, had gone out 
of use in the case of daughters in potestate before the time of 
Gains, and in the case of sons before that of Justinian ; but 
the law remained unchanged so far as slaves and domestic 
animals were concerned even in that emperor's legislation. 

Section 28. — ^Guakdianship and Introduction of thb 

Order of Agnates 

So long as Home was patrician the gens charged itself with 
seeing to the guardianship of a clansman's orphan pupil children 
and his widow and unmarried daughters above pupillarity after 
his decease (tutela), as well as with that of male members of 

^ [For mamfest theft there were also direct corporal penalties.] 
' Dirksen, Civilistisehe Ahhandhmgtn (Berlin, 1820), toI. i. p. 104 ; Holmes, 
Lectures on the Comrrum Law (Boston, 1681), p. 0. [See criticism of the above 
Tiew in Cuq, Inst. Jurid, pp. 868, 869 ; cf. also Bekker, Akt, i. 186 ; and Girard, 
Les actions noxales, 1888, p. 48. With the actio de pauperie, cf. the Judaic law 
in Exodus zxL 28.] 
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his family who were mi juris but above the age of pupillarity, 
when they chanced to be lunatic, imbecile, prodigal, or help- 
lessly infirm (cura, curatio, cwratela)} That was on the sup- 
position, as regarded children, widow, and unmarried daughters 
above pupillarity, that no testamentary appointment of tutors 
by their deceased parent had displaced the^en^ (though whether 
testamentary nominations were then held competent it is 
impossible to say). The gens in council, in all probability, 
appointed one of its members to act as tutor or curator as the 
case might be, itself prescribed his duties, and itself called 
him to account for any failure in his administration. His 
office was regarded as of a most sacred character, at least when 
his wards were pupils ; Gellius and others speak repeatedly of 
the grave nature of the trust that was held to be reposed in 
tutors and of the heinousness of unfaithfulness to it.^ 

But as this old gentile tutory could not be extended to 
the plebeians, among whom some law of guardianship was as 
much required as among their fellow-citizens of the higher 
order, the decemvirs found it expedient to devise a new one 
of universal application. The Tables contained no express 
authority for testamentary nomination of tutors to the widow 
of the testator, or to his pupil children and grown-up unmarried 
daughters ; but such appointment^ if unknown previously, was 
soon held to be justified by a liberal interpretation of the veiy 
comprehensive provision — ** uti legassit suae rei, ita jus esto/' ' 
In the absence of testamentary appointment the nearest male 
agnates of lawful age were to be tutors. This tutory of 
agnates was an invention of the decemvixs, just as was the 
agnates' right of succession on intestacy (pp. 43, 163). The 
plebeians had no gentes, at least imtil a much later period ; so, 
to make the law equal for all, it was necessary to introduce a 

^ [CuraUla is not naed in the texts. Its use in the above sense is of late 
mediaeval origin.] 

* ''Ex moribus populi Romani primnm jnxta parentes locum tenere pupillos 
debere, fidei tutelaeque noetrae creditos. . . . M. Cato ... ita scripeit : quod 
mijores sanctius habuere defendi pupillos quam clientem non fallere " (Gell. v. 
18, S§ 2, 4). 

' So the law is given by Gaius, iL 24. The words "super pecunia tutelave," 
inteijected by Ulpian {Frag, zi. 24) and other authors after "legassit," savour 
of a gloss by the interpreters. [See tn^ro, p. 158, n. 8.] 
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new order of heirs and tutors. ''Tutores ... ex lege XII 
Tabularum introdncuntur . . . agnati" is the very notable 
language of Ulpian.^ And his words are very similar in 
speaking of their right of succession ; for while he says of 
testamentary inheritances no more than that they were eon- 
Armed by the XII Tables,^ he explains that the UgUimcLt 
hereditcUes of agnates and patrons were derived from them.^ 
The phrases legitima eogruUio^ legitima hereditas, legUimi heredee, 
iuUla legitima, iutores legitimi, themselves proclaim the origin 
of agnation, agnatic inheritance, and agnatic tutory ; for though 
the word kgUimvaB might be applied to any institution based 
on statute, yet in the ordinary case it indicated one introduced 
by the XII Tables," the law of laws. 

A - man's agnates were those of his kinsmen who were 
subject to the same patria potestas as himself, or would have 
been had the common ancestor been still alive.^ A man's 
sons and daughters in patestate, therefore, whether the relation- 
ship was by birth or adoption, and his wife in manu (being 
JUiae loco)}^ were each other'« agnates ; ^^ but a wife not in 

^ Ulp. Frag, li 8 ; see note 7. 

' Ulp. ad leg, Jul, in Dig, 1. 16, 180,~''lege daodedm Tabnlanun testa- 
mentariae hereditates confirmantnr." 

* Ulp. Frag, xxriL 6, — "legitimae heraditatis jus . . . ez lege dnodecim 
Tabalanim descendit." This derivation of agnatic inheritance from the Twelve 
Tables was specially noticed by Danz in his Oeaeh, d. r, R, yoL iL p. 96, bat 
is generally overlooked. 

f **Vocantar autem agnati qui legitima oognatione jnncti sant" (Qai iii. 
10). Prior to the Tables kinship and kinsmen were always spoken of as eognoHo 
and eogntUi; it was only after it that these words came to have a narrower 
signification, and to be limited to kinsmen other than agnates. 

' ^ Legitimi tntoies sunt, qni ez lege aliqna descendant : per eminentiam 
autem legitimi dicantor, qui ez lege XII Tabolanun introdacantar " (Ulp. zi. 

8). 

' This definition is simpler than those given by Gaius (i. 166), and Jostinian 
{Ind, L 16, § 1, and iii 8, $ 1). That of Ulpian {Frag, zzvi. 1), which seems to 
deny that any female exoept a sister ooald stand related to a man as an sgnate, 
is inflaenced by the restrictive interpretation pat on the word adgnatus in oon- 
neotion with the law of sacoession by the jniists of the latter half of the republic, 
and inconsistent with the meaning borne by it in the Tables (see Intt, iii 2, f 8a). 

^^ Gai i 8§ 116b, 186, ii. 189. 

" Although a husband and his wife in manu, a paier/amilias and his children 
inpcUstaU, were in some sense agnates, yet, for obvious reasons, they were not 
usually so called. In everyday language, agnation was a collateral relationship. 
By some jurists — e,g, Ulpian (Frag, zzvi. 1) — ^brothers and sisters by the same 
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manu was not her children's agnate, nor were children who 
had been emancipated or otherwise capite mimtH (§ 29) the 
agnates of either their brothers and sisters or their mother 
in manu. A man was an agnate of his brother's children, 
assuming always that there had been no capitis demimUio on 
either side ; but he was not an agnate of his sister^s children, 
for they were not efusdem familiae;^ they were agnates of 
their father^s family, not of their mother's. In like manner, 
and again assuming the absence of mintUio capitis, the children 
of brothers were each other's agnates, but not the children of 
a brother and sister or of two sisters. Brothers and sisters 
were agnates of the second degree ; a man and his brother's 
children were of the third, the children of two brothers 
{consobrini) of the fourth, and so on; it being a condition, 
however, that the kinship should always result either from 
lawful marriage or adoption in one or other of its forms. 

When, therefore, a man died leaving pupil male descend- 
ants, or unmarried female descendants, who by his death 
became sui juris,^^ they got their brothers of lawful age as 
their tutors ; if he was survived by his wife, and she had been 
in manu, her sons, or it might be stepsons, acted for her in 
the same capacity; in either case they took office as the 
nearest qualified male agnates. If the widow had no sons or 
stepsons of fall age, and the children consequently no brothers, 
the tutory devolved on the agnates next in order, — i.€L the 
brothers-german and oonsanguinean of the deceased husband 
and father, for they were agnates of the third degree. And so 
with agnates of the fourth and remoter degrees.^^ Failing 
agnates who could demonstrate their propinquity, the tutory 

father were in preferenoe called eonaanguinei, (Of oourse they oonld not be 
agnates unless they had the same father.) [See also Dig, zxzTiii. 16, fr. 2, § 1.] 

" Ulpu Frag. xxvL 1. 

^ It was persons iuijuHa that alone needed or conld have tutors. A grand- 
son in poteataU, if his father was alive and had not undergone oapiUs dMvimUw, 
passed into the lattar's poUtUu on his grandfather's death, and did not beoome 
9ui juris. 

^ To determine the degree of propinquity between two persons, it was neoas- 
sary to count the generations upwaids from the first to the common ancestor, 
and downwards from him to the second. Consequently brothers were related in 
the second degree, unde and nephew in the third, first cousins in the fourth, and 
so on : "tot gradus quot generationes." 
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probably passed to the gens when the ward happened to belong 
to one. This is nowhere expressly stated ; but Cicero gives 
what he represents to be an enactment of the Tables, making 
the fellow-gentiles of a lunatic his guardians on failure of 
agnates ; ^' and analogy seems to justify the extension of the 
same rule to the case of sane pupil and female wards. ^^ 

It 18 natural to suppose that in introducing an institution 
that to the plebeians at least was new, the Tables must have 
given some indication of the nature of the powers, duties, and 
responsibilities of tutors. They could not be very minute; 
for tutory was an officium, to be fulfilled not according to any 
hard and fast lines, but according to the dictates of fides, — 
an honest and conscientious regard for the interests of the 
ward. All we know with certainty is, that, if a tutor con- 
verted anything of his pupQ ward's to his own use, he was 
liable in an action ex delicto — a variety of the actio furti — for 
double its value ;^^ and that if his administration was suspicious, 
any one might raise an action in the pupil's interest to have 
him removed.^^ There was, no doubt, liability to account in 
every case when the tutory of a male pupil (at least) came to 
an end, but it does not appear how originally it was enforced ; 
the ordinary actio ttUdas, though spoken of by Cicero as if of 
some antiquity, seems to have proceeded on lines that did not 
become familiar until the sixth century at soonest^' 

The curatory of minors above pupillarity was of much later 
date than the Tables. The only curatories they sanctioned 
were those of lunatics and spendthrifts. A lunatic (furiosus) 
was committed to the care of his agnates, and, failing them, of 
his fellow-gentiles ;^ and a few words in Festus seem to sug- 

^* Gic. De IwD, ii. 50, § 149. Comp. Paul, in Dig, 1. 16, 63. 

^ The ffeTU moceeded ab inteaUUo on failure of agnates ; and Oaius (i. 165) 
says it was a general principle that tutory and succession should run together. 
But it ought to he observed tiiat the sucoession of the gent had ample justification 
in the rule which denied it to agnates of a remoter degree if any of a nearer one 
existed when it opened (OaL iiL §§ 12, 22) ; whereas no such rule was recognised 
in deyolution of a tutory (Just Inst. iii. 2, 7). The passage in which it is sup- 
posed Gains spoke of the right of the gens in the matter of tutory (i.«. between 
§§164 and 165 of his first book) is unfortunately illegible. 

" Tiyph. in Dig, xxvi. 7, 55, § 1. 

" Ulp. in Dig. zzvi. 10, 1, § 2 ; Just Ifut 1, 26, pr. 

» [See Ouq, p. 828, n. 8.] ^ Cic. De Inn. ii. 50, § 148. 
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gest that arrangements had to be made for his safe custody.^ 
Beyond this we know nothing of the decemviral curatory of 
lunatics, nor to whom his guardians were responsible. The 
curatory of a spendthrift (pi'odifftis) probably followed upon 
his interdiction. In earlier times this was a matter for the 
interference of his gens.^ But by the Tables the cognisance 
of the prodigal misconduct of a man who was squandering his 
patrimony {bona patema avUagm), and reducing his children 
to poverty, seems to have been transferred to the consul;^ 
and the fact of his interdiction seems to have entitled his 
agnates — or rather, as he was prohibited from any longer 
managing his own affairs, to have rendered it necessary for 
them— to assume the position of his guardians.^ 

Skction 29. — ^Capitis Dkminutio* 

Whatever may have been the original signification of 
captU, it came to mean primarily a person whom the law 
regarded as capable of having rights, and derivatively his 
personality or jural capacity, passive and active, in public and 
private life. The measure of that capacity depended, accord- 
ing to Boman notions, on three considerations, — (1) whether 
he was free or slave, (2) whether, being free, he was citizen or 
non-citizen, and (3) what, being a citizen, was his position 
with regard to family. If a man was not free he had no 
rights at all, according to the theory alike of the jus civile and 

° ** Ast ei ouBtoe neo eeoit" (Festufl, y. Nee; MiUl. p. 162). 

^ [Jhering, Oeist, i. 196, and most recent writers, think that the interdiotion 
-was originaUy a purely private matter and proceeded from the gens, or in the case 
of plebeians from the body of agnates ; contra Oirard, pp. 219, 220.] 

"* Panl. Sent, iii 4a, 7 ; Ulp. in Dig. xxvii 10, 1. [Did b<mapaUma avUaque 
apply solely to the reafamUiariaf It is difficult to suppose that they included 
res nee mofncipL See Yoigt, XII Tafdn^ ii. 848, 726, and in a contrary sense, 
€uq, iTist. JwHd, p. 818, n. 6.] 

^ Ulp. Frag. ziL 2. [See Karlowa, Bom, RO, iL p. 802 jg.] 

> Savigny, Sy^em, vol. ii. ^ 68-74, and Beilage vi. ; Puchta, InsL vol. ii 
§g 219, 220 ; Battigan, The Roman Law <^ Peroont (London, 1873), p. 68 tq,; 
Pemice, Labeo^ vol. L p. 172 jg. ; Kuntze, Excu/ne^ p. 428 ; Moyle, Inst, toI. i. 
p. 172 9q, [H. Eriiger, OeoehiclUe d, sap. dem. (Breslau, 1887), in which work 
an exhaustiye criticism of the principal theories on the subject is given ; Cohn, 
BoitrSge vwr RearbeUwig des rUm. ReehU, L p. 41 sq.; Cuq, IntC Jurid. pp. 
199-204 ; Karlowa, Rdm. RO. ii. p. 262 aq. See also Appendix, p. 422 s^.] 
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the jus gmiiwm,;^ it was not until the doctrines of the jva 
noiki/raU began to gain ground that he was reckoned as any- 
thing more than a chattel, spoken of as a persona, or taken 
directly under the protection of the law. Being free, the 
extent of his capacity varied according as he was or was not 
a citizen ; in the latter case it was only exceptionally that he 
could enjoy any of the public rights of a citizen, while his 
private ones included only those he enjoyed under the jva 
gewtivm and such civil ones as had been specially conceded to 
him. It was only among citizens that the supremacy of the 
paterfamilias and the subjection of those in manu, potestate, or 
mancipio was recognised, — only among them therefore that 
the position of an individual in the fieuooily was of moment. 
While in public life a man's supremacy or subjection in the 
family was immaterial, in private life it was the paterfamilias 
alone that enjoyed full jural capacity ; those subject to him 
had a more limited personality ;' and, so far as capacity to 
take part in transactions of the jus civile was concerned, it was 
not inherent in them but derived from their paterfamilias, — 
they were the agents of his will, representatives of his persona, 
in every act whereby a right was acquired by them for the 
family to which they belonged. 

Consistently with this view, when a man lost either freedom 
or citizenship, or changed his family, he was said to have 
undergone capitis demimUio, — i.e. loss or diminution of his 
jural capacity. The first, loss of freedom, was m/xxima capitis 
demimUio ; the second, loss of citizenship, as when he went 
into exile or joined a Latin colony, was m^ia capitis 
denUnutio; the third, famUiae mntatio or commtUatio, was 
minima capitis demintUio} That the two first must have had 
a serious and very prejudicial effect upon a man's capacity is 
too obvious to require explanation. They manifestly involved 

> " Seryile caput nullum jus habet " (Paul, in Dig. iv. 6, fr. 8, § 1. [Gf. Inat. 

t2.|2.] 

* I leaye out of Tiew, as not affecting the geoeral principle, some qualifica- 
tions of a later period, as, for example, that a filiurfamiliaa in dealings with his 
coBtrenae peeulium was regarded as a paterfamilias, and the like. 

^ [i.e. according to the technical division of the classical jurists, which, how- 
ever, after Caraoalla's constitution had little practical significance. In early law 
the distinction was unknown.] 
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a diminution of that capacity. But it is by no means so clear 
at first sight that a mere change of family could reasonably be 
spoken of as a demiivuHo capitis. There were three categories 
under one or other of which every such change necessarily fell, 
— either (1) a person 9wi fwris became alieni juris, or (2) a 
person cdieni jwris became swijuriSy or (3) a person alimvi juris 
passed from one jus into another. We have examples of the 
first in the transit by adrogation of a pcUerfamdlias into the 
potestas of another person who became his adoptive parent, and 
in that of a woman sm juris by confarreation or coemption into 
the manus of a husband ; in both of these there was unques- 
tionably capitis deminutio, — a change of family for the worsQp 
We have examples of the second in the case of children in 
potestate becoming sui juris by the death of th&x paUffain/iiias, 
a JUiusfamilias being consecrated as a flamen, a filia/amUias 
being taken as a vestal, a child being emancipated from the 
patria potestas, or a wife in manu being freed from it by 
remandpation. In all of these the change was of the same 
character, — from dependence to independence. But their 
effects in law were very different Children who became swi 
juris by their parents' death did not change their family ; the 
change was not in them but in the disappearance of the family 
head; therefore they were not regarded as capite minuti. 
Neither were vestals nor flamens; for though they changed 
their family, yet it was by passing from a human into a divine 
one. But emancipated children and a remancipated wife were 
held to have undergone capitis deminutio^ although they 
distinctly improved their position. 

Some jurists, founding on an observation of Paul's, attempt 
to account for the apparent contradiction by reference to the 
fact that, in the process of emancipation or remancipation, the 
person eventually acquiring independence had to descend 
temporarily into a quasi-servile position, and was thus for the 
moment degraded and really and truly capite minutus. This 
explanation proceeds on the notion that capitis demimUio minima 
necessarily involved descent in the family scale. But such a 
notion is erroneous. It was immaterial whether the change 
was from a higher family position to a lower, or from a lower 
to a higher, or to the same position in the new family that had 
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been held in the old ; for it was the change of family, not 
the change of family position, that constituted the capitis 
demintUio, Although an emancipated son (say) himself became 
a paterfamUias, and in that character was the founder of a new 
family and acquired a new and independent capacity, yet he 
had lost the birthrights as well as the derivative capacity he 
had previously enjoyed as a member of the fanuly he had 
quitted, and therefore was eapite mimUvs in so far as that 
family was concerned. His relation to it was at an end ; his 
old persona or personality was extinguished, although by the 
same act a new one was created. The same was the case when 
a person alimi juris passed from one jus into another, as when 
a JUiusfamUias was transferred by his father into the potestas 
of an adopter, or when the JUiifamUias of a person giving him- 
self in adrogation passed with him into the potestas of the 
adrogator. There was no change in the genus of the children's 
persona by either of those events ; they were jUiifamUia^ both 
before and after them. But the species was changed; for, 
from being subject-members of family A, they became subject- 
members of family B. There was consequently and necessarily 
a capitis demintUio ; for, however much they might gain in the 
long run by translation into their new family, they had lost 
the position they had hitherto enjoyed in their old one, with 
all its attendant rights and privileges. 

The most important consequence of minivia capitis demintUio 
(or mtUatio familiae) was that it not only extinguished patria 
potestas where it existed, but severed the bond of agnation 
between the eapite mintUtis and all those who had previously 
been related to him as agnates.* There was no longer any 
right of succession between him and them on intestacy 
(p. 163); their reciprocal prospective rights of tutory were 
defeated, and the mimUio of either tutor or ward put an end 
to a subsisting guardianship, assuming always that it was a 
ttUela legitima or agnatic cv/ra furiosi. There were various 

* This was tnie eyen as regarded a ptUerfamiliaa and bis children in poUstate 
pMsing together into a new family by adrogation ; their old agnation ceased, and 
% new one, of which the adoptiye parent was the connecting link, came into 
existence. In the case of direct transfer of a JUiutfamilias, howeyer, by his 
natural parent to an adoptiye one, the rale in the text was modified by the legis. 
lation of the later empire (see Just. InsL i 11, 2). 
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other consequences that are said to have resulted from the 
famUi€U mutaiio of a person sm juris, for which there was no 
room if he were alieni juris; some of them, however, seem 
only indirectly attributable to the capitis minutio. It 13 said^ 
for example, that if a paterfamilias, after executing a testa- 
ment, gave himself in adrogation, his testament was thereby 
nullified ; ^ but that was due not so much to the capitis minvJtio 
as to the rule of the civil law which required that a testator's 
testamentary capacity should continue uninterruptedly from the 
moment of making his will until his death. It is said also 
that certain patrimonial rights enjoyed by a man, such as 
usufructs, sworn services due to him by a freedman, and one or 
two others, were extinguished by his capitis minutio ; ^ but the 
more accurate way of stating it is that all his patrimonial 
rights were extinguished so far as his old persona was con- 
cerned, but passed simultaneously, claims against debtors of his 
included, to his new paterfamilias by universal acquisition, with 
the exception of two or three that for special reasons were 
regarded as intransmissible. More directly attributable to the 
minutio was the rule that a copartnery of which the mimUus 
was a member was thereby dissolved ; Gains assigning as the 
reason that capitis deminutio in the estimation of the jus civile 
was equivalent to death.^ Parties might of consent go on as 
before ; but it was really a new copartnery, with a fHivs- 
familiar as a member of it instead of a paterfamilias 
as formerly. Very remarkable, yet quite logical, was the 
doctrine that the minutio extinguished the claims of 
creditors of the minutus ;^ their debtor, the person with 
whom they had contracted, was civilly dead, and dead with- 
out an heir; and therefore there was no one against whom 
an action of the jus civile could be directed in order to enforce 
payment This cannot but have opened a door to fraud, a 
paterfamilias giving himself in adrogation, or a materfamUias 
passing in mxinum, in order to defeat the claims of creditors.** 
But equity eventually provided a remedy, by giving the 

* Relaxed by the praetorian jurispradence (Gai. ii. 146-147). 
7 Gai. iii. 88. « Gai. iii. 168. 

* Gai. iii. 84, ir. 88. [This was not so as regards claims on delict.] 

^ [There would be some protection against this, in the case of adrogation, by 
the antecedent inquiry before the pontiffs.] 
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creditors a piaetorian action in which the mintUio was held as 
rescinded, and which the new paterfamilias was bound to 
defend on pain of having to give np to them all the estate he 
had acquired through the adrogation or in manum conventio}^ 



Section 30. — ^Mancipation and thb Law of Propkrty 

In the early law there was no technical word for ownership 
of things: it was an element of the house -father's manus. 
In time, although it is impossible to say when, the word 
dominium came into use ; but, so far as can be discovered, it 
did not occur in the Tables, and must have been of later 
introduction. In those days, when a man asserted ownership 
of a thing, he was content to say, — " It is mine," or " It is 
mine according to the law of the Quirites." The distinction 
as already explained in § 10, was this, — that while the first 
was sufficient to entitle a man de facto holding a thing as his 
own to protection against a thief or any one forcibly attempting 
to dispossess him, the second was necessary when he appealed 
to a court of law to declare the legality of his title and his 
right to oust an individual who had obtained possession neither 
by theft nor by force. It is maintained by some jurists of 
eminence that under the law of the Tables what afterwards 
came to be called " dominium ex jure Quiritium '' was com- 
petent only in the case of res mancipi (p. 62),— of a man's 
house and farm, and the slaves and animals with which he 
worked them ; ^ in other words, that under the Tables there 
could be no formal vindicatio of a right of property ia res nee 
mancipi. Speculatively there is something to be said for this 
contention ; but it is incidentally contradicted by such authori- 

u Gai. iii. 84, iv. §§ SB, 80. Those passages are not quite consistent ; for 
while in the two first the action is said to have been against the mitvutui or 
mimUa, in the last it is said that the paterfamilias had to defend it. [As has 
been pointed out by Bourcart (trad. Muirhead, p. 168 n.), the inconsistency is 
not a real one. The paUrfamUiaa was oaUed on to defend the action directed 
against the mtntite*.] 

^ E,g, Jhering, Oeist, Yol. iii § 66, note 262 [and § 69. note 426a], and Ztoeek, 
vol. L p. 278, note ; Earlowa, J2dm. CP. pp. 84, 88 ; Voigt, XII Tqfdn, toI. ii 
p. 88. Jhering has not yet dcTeloped his view, reserving it for a subsequent 
volume of the OeiU. [See Jhering in his i/oArd. /. Dogmatik, vol. zzii. p. 204 jy. ] 
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ties as Paul and Ulpian, who tell us that by an enactment of 
the decemvirs vindication of building materials, vine -stakes, 
and the like {tiffiui jtmeta) was sometimes exceptionally ex- 
cluded.' But such things were unquestionably res nee manoipi ; 
and so there can be little room for doubt that these, as well as 
res mancipi, were already at the time of the publication of 
the Tables regarded as objects of quiritarian ownership-right, 
and ordinarily susceptible of vindication in the usual form." 

The modes in which those two classes of things might be 
acqtured in property were very various. But there was this 
important difference, — that while a natural mode of acquisition 
sufiSced in the case of res nee mancipi, some civil one was 
necessary for the derivative acquisition^ at all events, of res 
mancipu The most important were mancipation, surrender in 
court, usucapion, and bequest as singular modes ; inheritance, 
in manum eonveniio, adrogation, and purchase of a confiscated 
estate as universal ones. All of these, with the exception of 
mancipation, applied equally to res nee mancipi. But the 
commonest of all the modes of transferring things of this class 

* Paul, in Dig. xlvi. 8, fr. 98, § 8 ; Ulp. in Dig. xlvii. 8, fr. 1 pr. ; injraf 
note 70. [Dissenting from the opinion here expressed, Onq, Inst, Jurid. p. 278 n, 
points out that the original proTision of the Tables, as preserved by Festus {a.v, 
''Tignnm "), did not contain any reference to revindication — " tignum junctum 
aedibus vineave . . . ne solvito," and that the prohibition of such vindication 
in the time of Paul and Ulpian was a consequence deduced for rea nee mancipi by 
interpretation of the *'ne solvito" of the Tables. See also Dig. vL 1, fr. 28, 
I 6 ; Dig, x. 4, fr. 6.] 

* Cicero (Top. 4, 28) says that while, by the Twelve Tables, lands might be 
acquired by two years* possession, all other things {eeUrae res omnes) might be 
usuoapted in one year. There is no doubt that usucapion was not an invention of 
the Tables ; they only defined the period, hitherto uncertain, for which possession 
(usus) as owner had to be continued in order to create a property title. There 
is just as little doubt that the title created by usucapion was a quiritarian one, — 
the right one of dominium exjntre QuirUium, A rea nee mameipi, therefore, that 
had been possessed for a year by a person who had not come by it theffcuously, was 
•dearly his in quiritarian right. But once this was admitted, a step farther was 
inevitable. If a man could competently aver that Sk res nee mancipi was his in 
quiritary right the day after he had completed a year's possession of it, it would 
not be long before it would be allowed that his right to it was of exactly the 
same character even before the year had jsxpired, provided he was able to establish 
•ownership independently of the usucapion. [Those who hold that res nee mancipi 
were at the time of the Twelve Tables incapable of being held in Quiritaty owner- 
ehip make the eeterae res of the above law apply only to movable res Tnancipi, 
as slaves, etc. ; cf. Cuq, p. 249, n. 2 ; Qirard, p. 248.] 
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was simple tradition. If the transfer was by the owner, with 
the intention of passing the property, then the simple delivery 
of possession was enough, unless it was in virtue of a sale ; in 
such a case, and because a vendor had as yet no action for the 
price, the Tables provided that the ownership should remain 
with him, notwithstanding the change of possession, until the 
price was paid or security given for it.* 

The origin of the distinction between mancipable and 
non-mancipable things, and of the form of conveyance by 
mancipation applicable to the first, has already been explained 
in connection with the reforms of Servius Tullius (§ 13).^ As 
Servius introduced it, mancipation (then called mancipium) was 
not the imaginary sale that Gaius speaks of,* but as real a sale 
as could well be conceived, — the weighing in scales, held by 
an oi&cial, of the raw metal that was to be the consideration 
for the transfer of a res mancipi, and the handing of it by the 
transferee to the transferrer, with the declaration that thereby 
and therewith the thing in question became his in quiritary 
right; and all this in words of style, and in the presence of 
certain witnesses who represented the people ^ and thus fortified 
the conveyance with a public sanction. There is some reason 
to believe that, when large quantities of metal had to be 
weighed, the practice crept in of having this done before the 
witnesses had assembled ; and in the formal act only a single 
pound was weighed as representing the whole amount.® This 

* Just. Inst. ii. 1, 41. Some writers are of opinion that the provision in the 
Tables to which Justinian alludes (and which, strangely enough, is not mentioned 
in the remains of any earlier authority), can have applied only to mancipations of 
resmcmcijnle.g. Sohm, IiuL (Eng. trans.) p. 25 n. ; Yoigt, XIITafelnt ii. p. 141 ; 
Bechmann, Der Kauf, i. pp. 199, 346]. But there seems no sufficient reason for 
thus limiting its application ; for though an informal contract of sale had not 
yet been recognised as creative of legally enforceable obligations, yet sale without 
mancipation was an ordinary transaction of daily life, — acquisition of a specific 
article in exchange for a certain amount of metal or (afterwards) money. [Cf. 
Cuq, Inst. Jurid. p. 269 n. It is difficulty however, to see how a statutory 
provision of the kind could apply to contracts not recognised by law. See also 
Girard, pp. 282, 288, and Earlowa, E&m, RG. ii. p. 380.] 

' Literature : Leist, Mandpalion und EigerUhumstrcuiUion, Jena, 1865 ; Jhe- 
ring, Geist d. r. R. vol. ii. § 46 ; Bechmann, Geschiekte des Kaufs in r&m. Rccht 
(Erlangen, 1876), pp. 47-299 ; Voigt, XII Tafeln, vol. i. § 22, voL ii. §§ 84-88. 

* Gai. i. 119. '^ [See supra, p. 58, n. 12.] 

' See this more fully explained in § 13, and the justification of the coigeoture 
in note 17 to that section. 
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paved the way for the greater change that resulted from 
the introduction by the decemvirs of coined money. From 
that moment weighing became unnecessary. The price was 
counted out before the ceremony, or sometimes left to be 
done afterwards; and though, in that spirit of conservatism 
that was so marked in the adhesion to time-honoured forms 
after their raison cFitre was gone, the scale-bearer and the scales 
were still retained as indispensable elements of the mancipation, 
yet the latter were simply touched by the purchaser with a 
single coin, in order that he might be able to recite the old 
formula — " I say that this slave is mine in quiritary right, and 
that by purchase with these scales and this bit of copper/' 
And that one coin, says Gains, was then handed by the trans- 
feree to the transferrer, as if it were in fact the price of the 
purchase (quasi pretii loco). Thus transformed, the mancipa- 
tion was undoubtedly nothing more than an imaginary sale ; 
for the real price might have been paid weeks or months 
before, or might not be paid until weeks or months afterwards. 
The actual sale might be, and probably usually was, contem- 
poraneous; but the mancipation itself had become nothing 
more than a conveyance, and in this form it continued down 
to the end of the third century of the empire to be the appro- 
priate mode of transfer of a res mandpi, or at least of conferring 
on the transferee of such a thing a complete legal title (dominivm 
ex jure Quiritmm). After that, however, it seems gradually to 
have gone into disuse, being inapplicable to lands out of Italy 
that did not enjoy the privilege known as fus Italicwm ; ^ and 
long before the time of Justinian it had entirely disappeared,^^ 
The effects of a mancipation, provided the price had been 
paid or security given for it," were that the property passed 
instantly to the purchaser, and that the transferrer was held to 

• Gai. il 15. See § 62, note 4. 

^ The latest mention of it as a still subsisting institution \& in an enactment 
of the year 856 {Theod, Cod, viii. 12, 7). 

^^ What sort of security the Tables required we are not informed. We know 
from Gellius (xvi. 10, 8) that there was a provision in them about sureties who 
got the name of vade$; that may have dealt with the matter. See Voigt, 
« Ueber das Vadimonium," in AhhandX, d, phil.'hiU. Cktsse d. Kdnigl. Sdcha, 
QeaelUeh. d, Wissenaeh, vol. viii p. 299 aq. According to him, if the vades 
failed to pay the prices for which they had become sureties, they might be con- 
Tened in an "actio vadimonii deserti." See also his XII Tafeln, vol. ii. p. 490. 

9 
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warrant the transferee against eviction from the moment the 
price was received In the absence of either payment or 
sureties for it, the title still remained with the vendor ; so 
that it was in his power, by means of a real action, to get back 
what had been mancipated, even though it had passed into the 
possession of the vendee. With the change from weighed 
metal to coined money, payment of the price or sureties for it 
also became a condition of the vendor's liability to the vendee 
in the event of eviction.^^ This liability is usually sup- 
posed to have arisen ^* ipso jure, that is to say, without any- 
thing expressly said about it ; the acceptance by the transferrer 
of the coin with which the scales had been struck was held 
to have imposed upon him an obligation to maintain the trans- 
feree in possession, under a penalty of double the amount of 
the price, recoverable by the latter by what is usually called 
an actio avctorUcUis}^ But this ipso fare obligation did not 
arise when the mancipation was either really or fictitiously 
gratuitous ; really, in the case of donations, etc.,^ fictitiously, 
when, on purpose to exclude the warranty, the recital of the 
transferee was that the price was a single sesterce.^^ 

That so serious a consequence for the vendor should have 
arisen without anything said by him to bind himself, seems a 
little inconsistent with the general principle of the law of con- 
tractual obligation in the fourth century of Bome, and with 
the importance ascribed by Cicero to the words spoken by a 
contracting party as the test and measure of his liability.^^ 
Beferring especially to the position of the transferrer in a 
mancipation, Cicero speaks of him as having obliged himself — 

» Paul SmL u. 17, §§ 1, 8. 

^* The authorities for this are mostly from Plautus ; they are collected in 
Voigt, XII Ta/eln, vol. ii. p. 190. 

^^ See a paper on " L'aotion auctoritatis," by P. F. Girard, in the Nouv. Bev, 
HitL ToL vii. (1882), p. 180. Latterly it was called '* actio pro eviotione.*' 

^^ Examples in Leist, Maiuipaliof^ p. 169. 

^' It appears from an instrum&rUum fiducial discorered in Spain in 1867 
(Bmns, p. 200), that this practice must have been common in the early empire ; 
for the creditor bargains that in selling by mancipation any of the lands or slaves 
included in his mortgage he should not be bound to do so for more than a single 
sesterce, i.e. he should not be held to warrant them to a purchaser. The single 
sesterce (silver) was quite distinct from the ravduacvlum^ which was of copper. 
(Mancipation donationit eatua was also sestertio nummo uno; see Earlowa, i20m. 
HG. u. 877.] " ac De Off, iu. 16, § 66. 
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qui 86 nexu obligavit ; ^^ and this, it has been said, suggests 
something more on his part than the simple acceptance of the 
ravdusculum. It has also been a matter of observation that a 
man transferring a res mandpi by surrender in court {in jure 
cessio) incurred no such obligation ; ^* an immunity usually (but 
wrongly) ascribed to the fact that he said nothing that could 
even be construed into warranty. Two theories ^ have been 
propounded to obviate the difficulty. According to one,'^ the 
warranty was express, and was therefore obligatory under the 
provision of the XII Tables that what was publicly declared 
by word of mouth in the course of a mancipation should be 
held as law.^ If so, the liability could have been avoided by 
omitting any such declaration ; whereas a variety of passages 
in the lay writers prove that onerous mancipation without 
warranty was a thing unknown.^ The other theory is that 
the liability did arise ipso jure ; not, however, in consequence 
of the words spoken by the transferee, or of the ravdu^scuium 
or coin accepted by the transferrer, but because of words 
spoken by the latter, which were substantially an echo of those 
spoken by the former. This is Voigt's view,** quite novel, and 
somewhat specious. He stands upon the broad ground that it 
is inconsistent with the supremacy of the word spoken, and 
the fruidessness of the unexpressed voluntas in the fourth and 
fifth centuries of Rome, to suppose either that property could 
pass from A to B simply because B said so without contradic- 
tion from A, or that A could be laid under obligation to 
warrant the possession to B without a syllable spoken by him 

" Cic Pro Mur. 2, § 3. 

'* Voigt, XII TafdHf voL iL p. 189, note 2. The reason was that it was not 
the cedent, but the magistrate by his decree (addietio\ that gave the thing to the 
cessionary. 

^ A third yiew is that of Jhering {OeiM, vol. ii. p. 628, note 716), — ^that the 
actio auetorikUis was really an action of theft, on the gronnd that the vendor had 
swindled the vendee out of his money. But it is refuted by the fact that the 
duplum was exigible even though the vendor had maidfestly acted in perfect good 
faith. [Jhering has further explained his view in his edition of 1888, p. 546, 
note 728.] 

^ See £ck, Die Verpflichtung des VerhSLufen wir Oewahrung d. EigeiUhuin$ 
(Halle, 1874), p. 2. With him concur Rudorff and Karlowa as quoted by him. 

" ''Cum nexum faciet mancipinmqne, uti lingua nuncupassit ita jus esto" 
(Fest. V. Nuneupaia, Bruns, p. 275). ** See note 18. 

»• Voigt, XII Tafetn, vol. i. p. 217, vol. ii p. 187. 
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He contends that there must have been a declaration by the 
vendor, following that of the vendee, — " I say that the slave 
is thine in quiritary right, acquired by thee by purchase with 
those copper scales and this copper coin " ; and that the vendor 
as well as the vendee appealed to the witnesses for their testi- 
mony. An appeal to the witnesses was certainly made in some 
cases by the vendor ; for that was the position held by the 
testator in a testament-mancipation, and both Gains and Ulpian 
narrate his nuncupatory declaration and request for testi- 
mony.** An " aio tuum esse," etc., however, is vouched by no 
authority, either lay or professional Yet it is quite con- 
ceivable ; for though aio ordinarily introduced an averment of 
the existence of a right in the person of the speaker, yet it 
seems to be generally admitted that it was used by the 
defendant in a legis actio sacramenti in personam when expressly 
admitting the plaintiff's claim.^ 

The right of a vendee to sue an a/^io auctoritaiis arose only 
when eviction resulted from a decree in a regular judicial pro- 
cess at the instance of a third party disputing his title ; and 
was conditional on his having done all that was necessary on 
his part to bring his vendor (auctor) into the field to defend 
his own interests (§ 34, n. 10). And the duration of the 
auctoritaa was limited by statute to two years in the case of 
lands and houses, one year in that of other things.*^ As pos- 
session for those periods was suflBcient to cure any defect in 
the vendee's title, it was but reasonable that with their expiry 
the vendor's liability on his warranty should be at an end. 

By the provision of the Twelve Tables in reference to the 
verba nuncupata that accompanied a mancipation,^ its import- 
ance was immensely increased; for any sort of qualification 
germane to the transaction might be superinduced upon it, 
and the range of its application thus greatly extended. Such 

^ Gai. ii. 104 ; Ulp. xx. 9. It to some extent supports Voigt's view that 
Justinian {Inst, ii. 10, 1, 2) speaks of a testament per aes et libram as made 
ema'ncip<Ui4yMy i,e, by an act of the testator's putting his estate otU of hSA 
manus, [Cf. Buckler, Contract in Homan Law^ p. 7S.] 

" On the authority of the note in Valer. Prob. § 4, No. 3 {CcllecL libror. Jur. 
AnUjmt, vol. iL p. 144),— Q.N.Q.A.N.Q.N. = '*Quando neque ais neque negas.** 
[See Ferrini in Archiv. Oiurid. xxxviii. 166.] 

^ Cic. Pro Caec. 19, § 54 ; Top, 4, § 28. " See supra, note 22. 
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qualifications were spoken of as leges mancipii,^ — self-imposed 
terms, conditions, or qualifications of the conveyance, which, 
as integral parts of the transaction per aea et libramy partook of 
its binding character and were law between the parties. The 
matter of oral declaration might be the acreage of lands, their 
freedom from burdens or right to easements, reservation of 
a usufruct, limitation of their mode of use, undertaking to 
reconvey on a certain event, or what not ; the result was just 
so many obligations created per aes et libram, whose contraven- 
tion or denial was punished with a twofold penalty.^ But 
the words spoken in the hearing of the witnesses were the 
beginning and the end of the liability; it was enough that 
they were literally complied with, however much the other 
party might be injured by something inconsistent with their 
spirit, or which he had not taken the precaution to require 
should be made matter of declaration. What had not been 
clothed in words could not be enforced as a Zer mancipii. 
What had been intended could not be inquired into ; the rule 
was — "according as a man has spoken, so shall be law"; 
interpretative equity had no place as yet in the jvs civile, 
unless, perhaps, in the case of a lex fidriciae. 

Among the declarations, restrictions, limitations, burdens, 
conditions, and so forth {dicta et promissa) that might be incor- 
porated with a mancipation as leges mandpii^^ and which 
imposed obligations sometimes on one party, sometimes on the 
other, none was more important, and from some points of view 
remarkable, than this so-called lex fiduciae, or often, for brevity's 
sake, simply Jiducia,^ It was introduced when it was the 

* See § 7, note 8. 

* Cio. Z>e Off, iii. 16, § 65. [This, however, ia a controverted point. Some 
writera hold that the only penal actions resulting from a mancipation were the 
actio auetorUoHa and actio de modo agri. For an explanation of the language of 
Cicero see Girard, Droit roman, p. 650, note 5 ; of. Lenel, JEdieL Perp, 153.] 

^ See illustrations of a great variety of them in Voigt, XII Tafelnj vol. ii. 
pp. 149-165. Several of them, however, are of questionable authority. 

" The subject of fidvcia has latterly been much discussed in connection with 
the Spanish mancipatio Jidrtciae cauta, referred to in note 16. See Gide, in iSfo. 
de LigidaL vol. i (1870), p. 74 sg. ; Degenkolb, in Z. /. RO. vol. ix. (1870), 
pp. 117 s?., 407 9q,; Eruger, KrU, Vtnudu im rOm. HechU (Berlin, 1870), 
pp. 41-58; Rudorif, in Z, /. EO, vol. xL (1873), pp. 52 tq,; [Oertmann, Die 
Fidueia im rOm, Privatretht^ Berlin, 1890 ; Guq, p. 641 9q,\ 
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intention of parties ttiat the mancipatory transference, although 
in form absolute, should in reality be only provisional; the 
transferee was therefore bound by its terms to reconvey either 
to the transferrer or to a third party, or to manumit a slave he 
had received, or to denude himself of the thing in any other 
way that might be embodied in the engagement. According 
to some jurists, such a qualification of the vendee's right might 
be introduced as an ordinary lex mandpii, without any fiduciary 
words ; in that case the obligation was stricti Juris, and the 
vendee, if he failed to comply, was inevitably condemned in 
the twofold penalty which followed breach of the verba nun- 
cupatcu But it was usually deemed expedient — although the 
practice can hardly have been introduced until considerably 
later than the XII Tables — to free alike the right of the 
vendor and the obligation of the vendee from the hard-and-fast 
lines of the fus strictum, and subordinate them to the principles 
of lona fdes. This was done by importing fiduciary words 
into the mancipatory formula, — ''Hunc ego hominem fidei 
fidudae causa ex jure Quiritium meum esse aio," — ^* I say that 
this slave is mine in quiritary right, committed to my honour, 
for a fiduciary purpose, and that he is mine by purchase for a 
single sesterce,^ with this copper and these scales, in order 
that I may remancipate him to you," or what not, according to 
the nature of the transaction.*^ 

Gains ^ speaks of fiducia contracted either with a friend 

*> As the seBteroe was first coined in 486, the formula must have been some* 
what different before then ; bat we know it only fh>m the [aboye-mentioned] 
Spanish inscription, which was of the early empire. May not the Jidi fidudae 
(which occur in it) have been one single word, ]Skt juritdiirandif [On the Pom- 
peian inscription found in 1887, illustrating fiduda^ see Eck, Z, d, Sav, Stift. ix. 
p. 60 tq,'\ 

^ Jhering {OdU^ toL ii. p. 515) holds that the fidtuia was not embodied in 
the wwMiupaito of the mancipation, but was a subsequent agreement in which 
fid$9 was pledged, and which therefore gave rise only to a honme fidH action. 
The strongest reason against regarding it as a 2ea; moMipU is that it might be 
an a4junct of a transfer by surrender in court {in jure eenio), as well as of a 
mancipation (Gai ii. 59) ; but that only amounts to this, — that it might take 
the form of a 2ssb injure ceesionis as well as of a toe maneipii. The truth appears 
to be that in course of time it became the practice to follow up the mancipation 
and its fiduciary clause with a separate agreement .setting forth details. [But 
can one speak of ^ lex in ju/re ceesioniat The XII Tables mention only nexam 
and iMmdpium in connection with verba nuneupata, Jhering's view is now 
generally accepted.] * Gai. ii. 60. 
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or with a creditor: with a friend, for safe custody of the 
thing transferred to him during the absence of the transferrer ; 
with a creditor, for the purpose of giving him security for a 
debt incurred or contemplated, and which might be coupled 
with special agreements defining his powers of dealing with it 
He mentions also in another place'* that, in emancipating his 
child, a pcUerfamiiias, if he desired to be his tutor and have 
the right of succession to him on his death, usually bargained 
fiduciarily with the transferee for remancipation, so that he 
(the fi&ther) should become the child's manumitter from the 
state of free bondage in which for the moment he was placed. 
This case, however, as well as that of the fiduciary coemption 
devised by the jurists of the sixth century,^ was by no means 
of the same importance as those with friends and creditor just 
referred to. In them the transferee was vested with the legal 
right of property in the thing transferred to him, and in law 
entitled to deal with it as owner, in so far as not restrained by 
special agreements; but at the some time he was a trustee 
(fidttciarivs), bound so to deal with it as not unduly to pre- 
judice the interests of the transferrer. The latter had for his 
protection an action (cu fidudae) which differed from that for 
enforcement of an ordinary lex mancipii in this very important 
respect, — that it proceeded, not upon inflexible rules of law, 
but on considerations of what was reasonable and fair in view 
of the whole circumstances of the case— ^z^ inter bonos bene 
Offier oportet^ With this action a considerable latitude was 
given to the judge. True, if the Jidtidarvus deliberately failed 
to reconvey when it was his duty to do so, or had by his 
fraudulent actings rendered reconveyance impossible, he not 

"^ Gai L 182, 183 (which Are defectiye in the Verona MS.)* compared with 
€Mi EpU. i. 6, 8, and Just Imt. iii. 2, 8. 

^ To enable a woman aui juris to sabetitate for her legal tutors others of her 
own selection who were bound to do her biddings or to enable her to make a 
testament, or to enable her to get rid of the tacra (if|/V«, p. 170) that had devolyed 
on her along with an inheritance. See Gic. Pro Mur, 12, § 27 ; Gai. i. §§ 114, 
115. See also tuprtL^ % 11, note 7. 

» Gic. De Off. iii 15, § 61 ; 17, § 70 ; Top, 17, § 66. [The aetw fidwsiM 
based on the po/dum fidiidae might be, it is thought, either in i«f or in faOwm 
eone^pta. See Lenel, B, P. p. 288. According to Guq the Jiduda was originally 
enforced by an arbUriwn and ultimately by a hcnae Jldei action {Ink. Jurid, 
p. 645)]. 
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only was condemned in the usual double penalty,"^ but became 
infamous on account of the breach of his expressly and publicly 
pledged faith.^ If, on the other hand, his inability to re- 
convey was attributable to no fault of his, he was entitled to 
judgment in his favour ; while there might be anything inter- 
mediate between double condemnation and full acquittal accord- 
ing to the view taken by the judge of the circumstances as a 
whole. 

Another advantage of the fdv/Aa was this, — that as the 
radical right still remained in him who had given the object 
of it in mancipation, he could reacquire the legal title without 
reconveyance by continuing in possession for a year;^^ the 
usucapion in that case was called uswrecqptio, and one year's 
possession instead of two held sufficient even for immovables, 
upon the pretext that what was usucapted was a fducia, and 
therefore included amongst the " other things " of the Twelve 
Tables.^ This one year's usureception was competent at all 
times where the fiduciary mancipation had been to a friend, 
and probably was the ordinary method of extinguishing the 
fiduciary right. Where, however, the mancipation had been to 
a creditor in security of his claim, there was this qualification, — 
that while the usureception might proceed on any causa posses- 
sionis after the debt secured had been paid, it was competent 
before payment only when the debtor's possession was not 
directly derived from the creditor either by lease or precatory 
grant during pleasure ; in either of those cases, according to 
the general principles of possession, he was holding for the 
creditor rather than himself.** 

^ PauL {SerU., ii. 12, § 11) says that under the XII Tablet there yns an actio 
in duplum in the case of deposit. As deposit, as an independent contract, was 
unknown until long after the Tables, PauL's words possibly refer to the fidueia 
cum amieo deposUi catua; although it is also probable that breach of trust by a 
depositary, when no mancipation had intervened, was treated as theft, and visited 
with the same twofold penalty. [The action under the XII Tables is probably to 
be regarded as delictual and not contractuaL] 

« Cic. Pro Oaec 8, § 7. « Gai ii. 69. 

^ "Lex XII tabulamm soli quidem res biennio usucapi jussit, ceteras res 
vero anno " ((Hi. ii. 64). It was on the same somewhat sophistical construction of 
the law that usueapio pro herede (tf^ro, p. 170) was held to be oompleted in a 
year, even though the bulk of the hereditary estate might consist of immovables 
{tea 90l%). «* Gai. iL 60. 
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It is very generally, if not universally, ivaintained that 
mancipation was not only inappropriate but inapplicable to res 
nee manoipi, — ^that mancipation of a thing of this sort was in- 
effectual as a conveyance. There does not seem to be any 
distinct authority for such a statement.^ In the ordinary case 
parties would rarely dream of resorting to so cumbrous a pro- 
cedure if nothing was to be gained by it ; but it is conceivable 
that it might be employed for some ulterior purpose, such as 
getting the benefit of b, lex mcmcipii or a fidtuna, whose efficacy 
depended on the transaction per aes et libram to which it was 
annexed.^ If tradition actually accompanied the mancipation 
of a movable rea nee mancipi, then it is difficult to conceive 
that the superinduction of the civil ceremonial could deprive 
it of its power to pass the property of the thing delivered. 
That surrender in court {in jwre cessio), adjudication, and 
usucapion applied both to mancipables and non-mancipables is 
indisputable. 

Surrender in court,** which was apparently of later intro- 
duction than mancipation,*^ was simply a rei vindieatio (or 
action to have a right of property declared) arrested in its 
initial stage (p. 180). The parties, cedent and cessionary, 
having previously arranged the terms of transfer, — sale, ex- 
change, donation, or what not, — appeared before the magistrate ; 

^ A passage in the Vatican Fragments (No. 318)— an enactment of Diocle- 
tian's — ^runs : *' Donatio praedii . . . traditione atque mancipatione perficitur ; 
ejus vero, qnod nee manoipi est, traditione sola." But the two last words do not 
mean that donation of a non-mancipable coold be perfected only by tradition ; 
they are to be read — "is perfect by tradition alone," i,e, without the necessity 
of mancipation. 

^ There is no express mention of such a thing in the texts ; but as only 
movables oould be objects of deposit, and most were nee mancipit one would 
think that they must hare figured in the " fiducia cum amico depositi causa " of 
which Gains speaks, before deposit had been recognised as an independent real 
contract imposing obligations upon a depositary apart from any mancipation. 
{This theory can hardly be supported. JUs maneipi means things capable of 
mancipation {supra, p. 61), and Gains professes to define them all. The language 
also of Ulpian (xix. 9) in expressly stating that in jure cessio was applicable to 
res nee maneipi militates against the theory.] 

^ Jhering, Oeist, voL ii. § 46 ; Voigt, XII Ta/eln, vol. ii. § 88. 

^ But earlier than the XII Tables, because confirmed by them (Paul, in Fat. 
Frag, No. 50). [On the relative antiquity of mancipatio and cessio in jure, see 
Carle, Origini, p. 408 ; H. Kruger, OeschuJUe d, cap, dem, pp. 118, 124. See also 
generally Cuq, Inst Jurid, p. 441 sq.] 
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the cessionarj, taking the position of plaintiff, declared the 
thing his in quiritarj right; the cedent, as defendant, was 
asked what he had to say in answer ; and, on his admission 
or silence, the magistrate at once pronounced a decree 
(addidio),^ which completed the transfer, but might be subject 
to a condition or other limitation, or even to a fiduciary reserva- 
tion.^ It was probably more resorted to for the constitution 
of servitudes, both real and personal, and transfer of such 
rights as patria potestas, tutoiy-at-Iaw of a woman, or an in- 
heritance that had already vested,^ than for conveyance of 
property. For it was not only inconvenient, inasmuch as it 
required the parties to appear before the supreme magistrate in 
Bome, and could not be carried through by a slave on his 
owner's behalf (as mancipation might), but it had these serious 
disadvantages, — that it did not ipso jure imply any warranty 
of tide by the cedent, or afford the cessionary any action 
against him in the event of eviction. The reason was that in 
form the right of the cessionary flowed from the magisterial 
decree, — " Since you say the thing is yours, and the cedent 
does not say it is his, I declare it yours," — ^and not from any 
act or word of the cedent's, who was passive in the matter.^^ 

Adjudication was the decree of a judge in a divisory 
action, such as one for partition of inheritance amongst co- 
heirs; it conferred upon each of them a separate and inde- 
pendent right in a part of what as a whole had previously 
been joint property.** 

Usucapion,*'^ regulated by the XII Tables, but not im- 
probably recognised previously in a vague and uncertain way^ 

« GaL ii. 22, 24 ; Ulp. Frag. tAy. 9, 10. 

^ Gai. ii. 59 ; Paul, in Fat, Frag. No. 60. [See supra, p. 134, n. 84.] 

^ None of these oould be tFanaferred by mancipation, as manifestly they 
conld not by tradition. [It was to an unentered agnatic inheritance that cession 
in Court strictly applied ; see Gai iL 85-87.] 

"^ [The eestio injure bears some resemblance to the old English mode of oon- 
veyancing by the fictitious suits of fine and recovery. See BUckstone, Commm- 
taries (8th ed.), ii pp. 852, 857.] 

" Ulp. Frag. xix. 16. 

" Literature : Stintsdng, Daa Weaen von bona fides und titulus in d. rffm. 
Usttcapianslehref Heidelberg, 1852 ; Schirmer, Die Orundidee d. Usucapion ink 
Tom. JUcht, Berlin, 1855 ; Pemice, Labeo^ yoL ii p. 152 gq. ; Yoigt, XII Ta/eln, 
vol. ii. § 91 ; Elsmein, '*Sar Thistoire de Tusucapion," in the Nouv. Hev. HitL 
etc. vol. iz. (1885), p. 261 eq. ; [also Esmein, Miktnges, p. 171 sq."]. 
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converted uninterrupted possession (usvs) into quiritary property 
by efflux of time. The provision in the Tables was to this 
effect — " usus auctoritas fdndi biennium esto, ceterarum rerum 
annuus esto."^ The relation in which the words U8U8 and 
audoritcu stand to each other has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion; the prevailing opinion amongst modem civilians is 
that the first alone refers to usucapion and the second to the 
warranty of title incumbent on the vendor in a mancipation, 
and that both were limited to two years in the case of lands 
(and, by extensive interpretation, houses), and to one year in 
the case of anything else.'^ In the later jurisprudence the 
possession — " use *' was the technical term in the earlier law — 
required to be based on a sufficient title, and the possessor to 
be in good faith.^ But the decemviral code, as is now gener- 
ally admitted, contained no such requirements ; any citizen ^^ 
occupying immovables or holding movables as his own, pro- 
vided they were usucaptible " and that he had not taken them 
theftuously,^ acquired a qidritary right in two years or one as 
the case might be merely on the strength of his possession. 
Originally, therefore, it was simply the conversion of de facto 
possession, no matter how acquired, so long as not by theft, 
into legal ownership, when prolonged for the statutory period, 
— ^too often the maintenance of might at the cost of right 

** do. Top. i,%2S; Pro Caec 19, § 54 ; Gai ii §§ 42, 64, 204. 

" [For interpretations of ihiB fragment, see Caq, Inst. Jurid. p. 249 note 1. 
Jhering, VorgtaekiehJU d. Indoewrop. p. 186, suggests that houses (a/ede») may 
not have been intended bythedeoemviral code to be treated as immovables, being 
made of wood and as such capable of remoyal.] 

** Just. Insi, ii. 6, pr. 

*7 Usucapion was peculiar to citizens — *'ju8 proprium est Romanorum" (Gai. 
ii. 96). The provision in the XII Tables, *' Adversus hostem aetema auctoritas " 
(Gic De Off. i. 12, § 87), which has been the subject of a somewhat yoluminous 
literature, is sometimes adduced as proof of statutoiy declaration to the same effect. 

^ What belonged to the state or to religion was of course excluded from 
usnoapion ; so were the nv momHjri of a woman in tutelage of her agnates or 
patron, if alienated by her without their authority (Gai. iL 47), the fire feet of 
free space between two properties (Oio. De Leg. L 21, § 66), and a few other 
things. (The language of Gains, ii. 69, as to usureception seems advene to the 
view that res nee mancipi might be usucapted under the XII Tables ; see supra, 
p. 186. On the application of the rule that res memeipi of a female under tutory 
could not be usucapted, if alienated without the authority of her tuton, see 
Esmein, Mdanges, pp. 82, 88 ; and of. Yoigt, XII Tm/eln, ii. p. 287 n.] 

• Gai. it 46. 
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But in time it came to be regarded rather as a remedy for 
some defect of title, arising either from irregularity of convey- 
ance or incapacity of the party from whom a transfer had been 
taken ; and with the progress of jurisprudence developed into 
the carefully regulated positive prescription which has found a 
place in every modem system. 

The Twelve Tables contained a variety of provisions regu- 
lating the relations between conterminous proprietors,^ and 
imposed penalties of considerable severity for offences against 
property. For example, any one intentionally setting fire to 
another man's house, or to straw or such-like in its immediate 
vicinity, was to be flogged or burned at the stake.^ The 
malicious driving of cattle by night to graze upon another 
man's young com was punished with hanging of the offender 
and forfeiture of his goods to Ceres.*^ Bewitching another 
person's hanging fruit, or spiriting away a crop from his fields, 
was also punished with deatL^ Cutting a tree belonging to 
another entailed a penalty of twenty-five asses^ — the same as 
was imposed for an affront offered to a freeman, or an assault 
upon him that did not end in breaking bones.^ The culpable 
killing or hurting of a slave or four-footed animal gave its 
owner a right to claim amends, but it does not appear in what 
form.^ Theft was envisaged from a great many points of 
view. If a thief was caught plying his vocation by night, he 
might be slain on the spot ; it was not lawful, however, to kill 
him by day, unless he used arms in resisting apprehension, 
(which was always the act of private parties, there being as 
yet no city watch or police establishment).*^ A thief taken in 

^ See fragments 1-10 in the seyenth table of the arrangement in Brans, p. 
24. [Cf. Guq, Inst. Jurid, p. 857 ; ir^ra, p. 488.] 

« Gal. lib, 4 ad XII Tab, in Dig, xlvii. 9, 9. " Plin. E,N, xviiL 8, 12. 

" Sen. Nai, Quaed. iv. 7, 8 ; Plin. 5". JV. xxyiiL 2, 17 ; Serr. in Verg, Eel. 
yiii. 99 ; Aug. De Oiv. Dei, viiL 19. The penalty was probably death by burn- 
ing ; at least that was the punishment of sorcerers in the classical jurisprudence 
(Paul. Sent. v. 23, § 17). See Voigt, XII Tc^eln, toI. ii. p. 800. 

w Plin. JI.K xvii 1, 7. • Gai. iu. 228. 

^ [See frag. 5 in the 8th Table in Appendix, p. 489.] 

^ [There were similar provisions in Judaic law (Exodus zxii. 2, 8), and in 
other early codes. See Eovalewsky, Coutume contemporainef p. 250 ; Dareste, 
Journal des Savants, Feb. 1881. On the requirement of ploratio, see Pemioe* 
Labeo, iL 28.] 
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the act (Jur 7nanifestus\ if he was a freeman, was scourged 
and given over by the magistrate {addictus) to the person 
whose goods he had stolen ; if a slave, he was flogged and 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock. A thief who was not taken 
at the time sufiTered only a pecuniary penalty, — ^twofold the 
value of the stolen goods. Very remarkable provisions were 
made to prevent third parties receiving and concealing stolen 
property. Thus the occupant of a house in which it was 
alleged that stolen property was concealed was bound to sub- 
mit to a search for it, on pain of being held guilty of what was 
called furttt/m prohibitum, and punished as if he were a 
manifest thief; but the searcher was required to go through 
the house with nothing on him but a cloth round his loins, 
and carrying a platter in his hands, obviously to exclude all 
suspicion of foul play.^ If the result of the search was the 
discovery of the stolen property (Jurtum linteo et lance con- 
ceptum), the occupant was liable to the owner in threefold its 
value, however innocent and ignorant he might have been of 
its presence within his premises ; but he had relief against the 
person who had smuggled it into his house by what was called 
an cu^io furti oblati^ The actio de rationibus distraheridis 
against a tutor who had embezzled property of his ward's was 
just a variety of the a^ctio fwrti So originally was the wctio 
de tigno Juncto, — an action competent to the owner of building 
materials against him who had theftuously incorporated them 
in his housa Their owner's property in them was suspended 
during their incorporation ; he was not allowed to insist on 
their removal, for the public interest was of greater moment 
than his ; but he was entitled by this action to double their 
value, and when the house came down he might again re- 
vindicate them.^** 

^ [Supra, p. 95 ; and frag. 16 in the 8th Table, Appendix, p. 440.] 
* All those varieties of theft and adiones furti are described by Gains (iii. 
188-193), but not without some confusion. Krtiger, in an article in the Z. d. 
Sav. Stift, vol. Y. (1884), R. A, p. 219 sg., has given a somewhat different 
explanation of them. See also GuUi in the Arch, Oiurid, vol. xxxiii. (1884), 
p. 107 sq, [On theft generally, see Cnq, Inst. Jurid, pp. 840-846 ; Voigt, Bern. 
BG. p. 41. There seems also to have been a special action against one who by 
material counsel or assistance {ope amsilio) aided and abetted the thief— Voigt, 
XII Tafeln, ii. 678 ; Lenel, Edict, Perpet. p. 260.] 

^ Gal in Dig, xlL 1, 7, § 10 ; Ulp. in Dig. xItu. 8, 1, § 1. The later Uw 
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The abstract conception of a real right in (or over) the 
property of another person (what was called jvs in re cUiena) 
is not to be looked for at so early a period in the history of 
the law as that now under consideration. The rural servi- 
tudes of way and water were no doubt very early recognised ; 
for they ranked as re$ mandpi, and the Twelve Tables con- 
tained various regulations in reference to the former. Usufruct, 
too, was probably not unknown ; but the urban praedial servi- 
tudes bear the impress of a somewhat later jurisprudence.^^ 
Emphyteutic and superficial rights were of still later origin. 
Pignorate and hypothecary rights were equally unknown as 
rights protected by action at the time now being dealt with.'^* 
Between private parties, the only thing legally recognised of 
the nature of a real security was the fidtma already described. 
Approaching more nearly to the modem idea of a mortgage 
was the security praedibus praediisque required by the state 
from those indebted to it in assurance of their obligations. 
Here there was the double guarantee of sureties {praedes) and 
mortgaged lands of theirs (praedia subsignaia) ; but how they 
were dealt with when the debtor made default is by no means 
clear.^* 

Section 31. — ^Nexum and the Law of Obligation 

The jurists of the classical period attributed obligation 
either to contract, delict, or miscellaneous causes {variae 
caumrum Jiffurae) ; and those arising from contract fill a place 
in the later jurisprudence vastly greater than those arising 

did not aUow eyentual yindication if there had been no mala fides in the appro- 
priation, and the doable valne had already been paid. [See Gzyhlarz, in Orunhufs 
ZeilsehHft, 1894, pp. 85-106.] 

^ [Among urban servitudes that of Cloaca seems to have been the first to be 
admitted. On servitudes generally, see Cuq, pp. 270-75. He maintains that 
personal servitudes were not known before the end of the sixth oentury, and that 
praedial servitudes were originally treated not ssjura but as oorporeal things.] 

^ Hypotheoary rights were certainly unknown until near the end of the 
republic. But Festus (v. NaneUor, Bruns, p. 274) speaks of a provision in the 
Cassian League between Rome and the Latin states of the year 262 u.c. — "Si 
quid pignoris nascisoituri sibi habeto " — which makes it difficult to believe that 
the Romans were altogether unacquainted with de facto impignoration of 
movables. 

^ For note of the literature on the subject, see Baron, Oesch, d,r, M. voL i. 
p. 169. 
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from delict In the Twelve Tables it is very dififerent. In 
them delicts are much more prominent than contracts, — 
wrongs entitling the sufferer to demand the imposition of 
penalties upon the wrong-doer, that in most cases covered 
both reparation and punishment The disproportion in the 
formulated provisions in reference to the two sources of obliga- 
tion, however, is not surprising. For, first of all, the purpose 
of the decemviral code was to remove uncertainties and leave 
as little as possible to the arbitrariness of the magistrates. 
In nothing was there more scope for it than in the imposition 
of penalties ; and as different offences required to be differently 
treated, the provisions in reference to them were necessarily 
multiplied. In the next place, the intercourse that evokes 
contract was as yet very limited. Agriculture was the occupa- 
tion of the great majority; trade and commerce were more 
backward than in the later years of the regal period ; coined 
money was just beginning to be used as a circulating medium. 
Lastly, the safeguards of engagement lay to a great extent in 
the sworn oath or the plighted faith ; of which the law indeed 
did not yet take cognisance, but which found a protection 
quite as potent in the religious and moral sentiments that had 
so firm a hold of the people. 

It was a principle of the law of Bome through the whole 
of its history, though in course of time subject to an increas- 
ing number of exceptions, that mere agreement between two 
persons did not give him in whose favour it was conceived a 
right to demand its enforcement To entitle a man to claim 
the intervention of the civil tribunals to compel implement of 
an engagement undertaken by another, it was necessary either 
that it should be clothed in some form of law prescribed or 
recognised, or that it should be accompanied or followed by 
some relative act which rendered it something more than a 
mere interchange of consent Under the jurisprudence of the 
XII Tables the formalities required to elevate an agreement 
to the rank of contract and make it civilly obligatory some- 
times combined ceremonial act and words of style, sometimes 
did not go beyond words of style, but in all cases before 
witnesses. Dotia dictio, the undertaking of a parent to pro- 
vide a dowry with his daughter whom he was giving in 
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marriage, and vadimonium, the guarantee of a surety for the 
due fulfilment of the undertaking either of a party to a con- 
tract or a party to a litigation, probably required nothing 
more than words of style before persons who could if neces- 
sary bear witness to them ; whereas an engagement incident 
to a mancipation, or an undertaking to repay borrowed money, 
required in addition a ceremony with the copper and the 
scales. The historical reason for the employment of the 
scales has already been explained. They became as time 
progressed mere matter of form or ceremonial ; but originally 
they were matter of substance. In early days neither sale 
nor loan was possible without them; for both the price in 
the one case, and the copper that was being lent in the other, 
had to be weighed. It was the spirit of conservatism, so 
manifest in all departments of the law, that induced their 
retention as formalities after they had ceased to be of moment 
substantially; had they had no practical significance in the 
first instance, it is not likely they would ever have been 
resorted to. There were many formal observances in Boman 
law that seemed to have not much bearing upon the proceed- 
ing of which they formed part ; but there was hardly one of 
them that had not its historical explanation. They were often 
retained, more or less modified, simply because they had been 
always associated with some particular transaction, and some- 
times long after they had ceased to be of any substantial 
significance ; but it was not the practice to introduce merely 
for the sake of form a ceremonial that at the time of its intro- 
duction had no utilitarian value. If all that was wanted was 
deliberation in contracting, certainty as to the nature and 
terms of the contract, publicity and trustworthy testimony, 
words of style, spoken in presence of witnesses, as in the 
vadimonium and dotis dictio, were sufficient for the purpose. 

The opinion is very generally entertained that the only 
proper contracts recognised by the XII Tables were those 
annexed to a mancipation or surrender in court and embodied 
in SL lex mancipii or in jure cessionis,^ and the nexiim,^ the 

^ [Supra, p. 184, note 34.] 

* The literature on the subject of the nexum is yery abundant, and the views 
taken of it very discordant. Danz {Oesch. d, r, JR. vol. ilL § 146) gives a list 
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vadiinomum, and the dotis dictio. Some reckon amongst them 
the verbal contract by stipulation, which in time came to be 
the most important and inclusive form of contract known to 
the law; but it is impossible to discover even the most 
remote allusion to it in any extant fragment of the Tables, 
and the better opinion seems to be that it was of later intro- 
duction. 

The condition of the nexi (as debtors who had been bound 
by nexal contract were called) during the first two centuries 
of the repubUc, and the commotions to which their grievances 
again and again gave rise, have been alluded to in a previous 
section (§ 20). Although much has been written on the sub- 
ject, opinions differ not a little as to who exactly those nexi 
were, how they became so, and what was their status in law. 
In this, however, there seems to be a general agreement, — 
that the first step towards their reaching the miserable con- 
dition which Livy cmd Dionysius have so graphically, though 
perhaps not always with strict accuracy, depicted, was a loan 
transaction, real or fictitious,' which was technically called 
nexum or nexi datio} The practice of lending per libram was 
doubtless of great antiquity, — indeed the intervention of the 
scales was a necessity when money or what passed for it had 
to be weighed instead of counted; and not improbably old 
custom conceded to a lender who had thus made an advance 
in the presence of witnesses some very summary and stringent 
remedy against a borrower who failed in repayment How 
Servius subjected it to much the same formalities as he 

of the more important writingB abont it, and a HaumU of the principal theories. 
To his list, which comes down to 1870, may be added Yainbei^, Le nexwn . . . 
en droit rmnaiuy Paris, 1874; Brinz, "Der Begriff obligaHo," in GfrUnhtd's 
ZSeh/r, vol. i (1874), p. 11 jg. ; and Voigt, XII Tafeki, yoL i 8§ 68-65. [Add 
Girard, pp. 467-472 ; H. Eriiger, CUsck, d, cap. dem, p. 296 $qJ] 

' The opinion is entertained by some writers that, after the introduction of 
coined money, and when touching the scales with a single as took the place 
of the weighing of so many pounds of metal as part of the ceremonial, the 
nexi daiio upon pretence of a loan might be, and was, employed to create a 
bond for payment of a definite sum, no matter what the real ground of indebted- 
ness. It is extremely probable. The sale in a mancipation was in many cases 
only simulated, and tiie payment in nexi Hberalio did not need to be real; 
arguing from analogy, therefore, there is no reason why a man may not haye 
become nexue as if for borrowed money, when in &ct the ground of debt was 
something different * See Appendix, Note C. 

10 
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appointed for mancipation, — the state scales, the ofiBcial libri" 
pens, the five witnesses representing the nation, — has been 
shown ab'eady (p. 66). With the introduction of a coinage 
the transaction, instead of being per libram simply, became 
one per aes et libram ; the scales were touched with a single 
piece, representing the money which had already been or was 
about to be paid, a formula recited whereby the obligation of 
repayment was imposed on the borrower, and an appeal 
made to the witnesses for their testimony. Unfortunately 
this formula is nowhere preserved. Huschke' and Giraud,^ 
assuming that the lender was the only speaker, formulate it 
thus, — "Quod ego tibi mille libras hoc aeie aeneaque libra 
nexas dedi, eas tu mihi post annum jure nexi dare damnas 
esto " — " Whereas, with this coin and these copper scales, I 
have given thee a thousand asses, be thou therefore bound jure 
nexi to repay them to me a year henca" ^ The phrase damnas 
esto, like the rest of the formula, is unsupported by any con- 
clusive authority ; but as it was that most frequently employed 
during the republic for imposing, by a public act, liability to 
pay a fixed and definite sum,^ it may not be wide of the mark.^ 

* Hoflchke, Ueber das Jieeht des nexum (Leipsio, 1846), p. 50. 

^ Giraad, Iks nexi, ou de la wndUion des dibiUwrs ehez Us Momains (Paris, 
1847), p. 67. 

' If the loan "was to bear interest, the words eum impendio unciariOf or equiva- 
lents, would be incorporated. 

' Bee Huaohke, l.e. He renders damnas esto (p. 61), " Du soUst ein zu geben 
Yerfluchter sein." There has been much speculation as to the derivation and 
original meaning of the words damnum, damnare, damnas. See the more 
important suggestions in Yoigt, Bedeutungstoeclisel, p. 142 sq, 

^ Yoigt, who holds that the nexi daiio was at o&oe a mode of transferring 
the property of the money or other ponderable from the lender to the borrower, 
and of imposing upon the latter an obligation to repay it, proposes a different 
formula {XII Tafdn, yol. ii. p. 488), which has the merit of coming nearer that 
of the nexi liheraiio than Huschke's : ''Haeo ego octingenta aeris ex jure 
Quiritium tua esse aio ea lege, uti tantundem cum impendio unciario proximis 
kalendis Martiis recte solvas liberasque aenea libra. Hanc tibi libram primam 
postremam adpendo, lege jure obligatus;" and this he holds to have been 
echoed by the borrower, in accordance with his theory that in every transaction 
per aes et libram there must hare been nuncupalio on both sides. He rejects the 
words damnas esto, because of another theory of his own, — that there was nothing 
peculiar in the obligation created nexo, ue. that it did not impose any immediate 
liability on the borrower which the lender could enforce without judicial inter- 
vention, but that the latter required to proceed against the former in ordinary 
course, by what he caUs an actio peeunitie nuaicupatae. 
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What was the effect of this procedure f The question is 
one not easily answered. Brinz has expressed the opinion that 
the creditor was entitled in virtue of the nexwm to take his 
debtor into custody at any time when he considered such a 
course necessary for his own protection, even before the 
conventional term of repayment, — ^that the debtor was in 
bonds, virtually a pledge, from the very first, and the tight- 
ness or looseness of them a matter in the discretion of his 
creditor.^^ Voigt holds that the nexvm did not give the 
creditor any peculiar hold over his debtor ; and that, on the 
latter's frUure to repay, an ordinary action was necessary, to 
be followed by the usual proceedings in execution if judgment 
was in favour of the former.^^ These views may be said to 
be the two extremes, and between them lie a good many 
others more or less divergent The difficulty of arriving at 
a conclusion is caused to some extent by the ambiguity of 
the words tuxus and Tiexum. The transaction itself was called 
nexvm, ; the money advanced was nexuni aes (hence next, i,e. 
(uris, daiio) ; the bond was nexus (pt the fourth declension); 
and the debtor on whom the bond was laid was also nexus (of 
the second). All this is simple enough. But we find the 
same word nexus employed by the historians as almost 
synonymous with viTicttLS, — to denote the condition of a 
debtor put in fetters by Ms creditor. That might be the 
condition either of a nexal borrower or of an ordinary judg- 
ment-debtor (§ 36). The former in such a case was doubly 
Tiexus ; he was at once in the bonds of legal obligation and in 
those of physical constraint In many passages in which Livy 
and others speak of the nexi it is extremely difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to be sure in which meaning they use the word. 
It is therefore not surprising that there should be considerable 
diversity of opinion on the subject, and such frequent identifica- 

^^ Brinz, OrUnhvfs ZSchr, vol. i p. 22. He likens the position of the luxus 
to that of a thing, land say, mortgaged to a creditor in security of a claim. 
Snch a seoority is constantiy spoken of hy the Roman jurists as rts obligata 
<fr res nexa. As Brinz obserres, the thing was obligata from the first, and 
continued so as long as the debt it secured was unpaid, even though the creditor 
found it unnecessary to reduce it into possession or interfere with it in any way. 
[See also H. Erttger, Otseh. d. cap, cfem. p. 202 «g., and, generally, Bouroart 
<trad. Muirhead), Appendix, Note «.] ^^ See reference in note 9. 
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tion of the legal status of a nexal debtor (nextui) with that of a 
judgment debtor (judicatvs, addidtui). 

Consideration of the texts inclines me to the conclusion 
that, although de facto a creditor may have made little or no 
difference in his treatment of his next and addicii, jet dejure 
their positions were quite distinct both before and after the 
legislation of the Tables.^^ The right of a nexal creditor 
whose debtor was in default was, at his own hand, and 
without any judgment affirming the existence of the debt, 
to apprehend him, and detain him, and put him to service 
until the loan was repaid." Its parallel is to be met with 
amongst all ancient nations, — Jews, Greeks, Scandinavians, 
Germans, etc.^^ And it was not altogether unreasonable. If 
a borrower had already exhausted all available means of 
raising money, had sold or mortgaged everything he possessed 
of any value, what other resource was open to him in his 
necessity than to impledge himself ?^^ For this was sub- 

'^ DionysiuB (vL 88), speaking of the events that gave rise to the first 
secession of the plebeians and the measares proposed for remedying their 
grievances, pointedly distinguishee between borrowers whose bodies had been 
taken by their creditors because they had failed to repay their loans at the proper 
period, and debtors who had magisterially been given ap to their creditors because 
they had failed to implement judgments obtained against them. 

" This meets the definition of Varro {De L, L. viL 105, Bruns, p. 808) — 
" liber qui suas operas in servitutem pro pecnnia quam debet dat, dnm solveret, 
nexus vocatur " — *' a freeman who gives his services as a slave in rotum for money 
that he owes is called nexus so long as it is unpaid." [Cf. Girard, p. 471, n. 1.] 

^* See authorities in Brinz's paper in Oriinhut'e ZSchr. vol. i. p. 25. The 
Greek phrase was ivl ff6fiaTi doi^e/^ety. There is a curious style in Maroulfus 
{Form, ii. 27), in which a borrower engages that, until he shall have repaid his 
loan, his creditor shaU have right to his services so many days a week, and shall 
have power to inflict corporal punishment if there be dilatoriness in rendering 
them. Kohler, in his Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurisprudmz (Wiirzburg, 
1884), p. 7 J?. , gives scores of illustrations from the early (and in some oases present) 
laws and customs of aU parts of the world of the powers of creditors over the 
bodies of their debtors, which form a most instructive study in comparative juria- 
prudence. See tn/Va, Appendix, Note G. 

^ ''He told them how he had been obliged to borrow money, because, when 
he had been away fighting against the Sabines, his farm had remained uncropped, 
his house had been burned, his cattle driven off, everything plundered, and at the 
same time, unhappily for him, a tribute imposed ; bow first his ancestral 
lands had gone, then his other property, and at last, like a wasting disease, 
it had come to his body ; how his creditor, instead of putting him to work 
{in servUitMn\ had thrown him into a dungeon and a torturo • chamber " 
(Liv. ii. 23). 
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stantially what he did in entering into the nexal contract ; ^* 
not in 80 many words, but by necessary implication." That 
the creditor should have been entitled to realise the right he 
had thus acquired without the judgment on it of a court of 
law is equally intelligible. The nexal contract was a public 
act, carried out in the presence of the representatives of the 
people, who were witnesses alike of the acknowledgment of 
indebtedness and the tacit engagement of the debtor. The 
only valid objection that could be stated against the creditor's 
apprehension of his debtor in execution was that the indebted- 
ness no longer existed, — that the loan had been repaid. But 
a nexal debt could be legally discharged only by next libercUio ; 
which also was a solemn procedure per aes et libram in the 
presence of five citizen witnesses.^^ What need for a judicial 
inquiry in the presence of facts so notorious? A creditor 
would rarely be daring enough to proceed to manus injectio if 
his loan had been repaid; if he did, the testimony of the 
witnesses to the discharge would at once procure the release 
of his alleged debtor. It was probably to give opportunity 
for such proof, if there was room for it, that the XII Tables 
required that a creditor who had apprehended a nexal debtor 

^' It is often argaed, in opposition to this view of the matter, that a Roman 
citizen could neither sell himself as a slave nor place himself in causa mancipii. 
This is true. Bat it is irrelevant. The nexus was neither a slave nor in causa 
mandpii. His creditor's right was to detain him and use his services ; protected 
possibly by a real action, but certainly by an action of theft against any third 
party maliciously carrying him off. In these respects the relation of the nexus 
to his creditor was analogous to that of an auetoratus to his lanista (OaL iii. 
199) ; yet the aueUfraius was undoubtedly a freeman, and the relation the result 
of contract. 

^ Some Jurists hold that a debtor's giving himself as nexus was something 
distinct from the engagement to repay, and might be either contemporaneous with 
it or of later date. In the former case they assume that there was a separate 
agreement or lex nexi annexed to the main contract For the latter they call in 
evidence the hirtorians, who once or twice speak of men having yielded them- 
selves as nexi in respect of loans they themselves had not contracted. But in 
suck instances it was invariably a son that gave himself up in respect of money 
borrowed by his deceased father, — the heir fulfilling, as the law compelled him 
to do, the obligation of his predecessor. 

^ Gai. iiL 174. The formula of nexi libsratio is instructive as showing 
the actual relation in which the debtor stood to his creditor — ''me a te 
solve liberoque hoc acre aeneaque libra " ~ •< I unbind and free myself from 
thee," etc. 
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should bring him into court before carrying him off into 
detention. 

The provisions of the Tables on the subject of manua 
injectio}^ there seems good reason to believe, applied for the 
most part only to judgment-debtors. There are some, however, 
who hold they had no application at all to mere neod ; ^ while 
others again are of opinion that they applied to them in 
their integrity as much as to fudicati,^ As described by 
Gellius they commenced tlius: "Aeris confessi rebusque jure 
judicatis triginta dies justi sunto. Post deinde manus injectio 
esto: in jus ducito. Ni judicatum facit," etc., t.e. "for 
acknowledged money debts and judgments obtained by regular 
process of law the days of grace shall be thirty. Then the 
creditor may apprehend his debtor, but must bring him before 
the praetor. If the judgment-debtor still fail to implement 
the judgment/' and so on. That the words "aeris confessi 
. . . triginta dies justi sunto"" referred to a nezal debtor, 
and not, as is generally assumed, to a defendant who had 
formally admitted his liability in the initial stage of an 
ordinary action, will be shown more conveniently in a 
subsequent section (§ 36). He was to have thirty days' 
grace after the maturity of his debt; and then his creditor 
might apprehend him, presenting him, however, to the magis- 
trate before carrying him home (do7num dnctw), in order, no 
doubt, that the one might prove the nexal contract, and the 
other have an opportunity, if the fact justified it, of proWng 
by the mouths of the witnesses of the nead liberatio that the 
loan had been repaid. All that follows in Gellius of the 
provisions of the Tables on the subject of manvs injectio seems 

» G«U. zx. i. 46. [Infra, p. 486.] 

» Kff. Voigt, XIITa/eln, voL i. p. 629 aq, 

^ Kg. HujKhke, who ia of opinion {Nsaoum, p. 96) that the Tables mnat 
have contained a proyiaion that a nexus was to be dealt with in the same waj as a 
judieatiu, [On this theory the nexal debtor would be one whose obligation gave 
the creditor the right, on failure of pajment, to treat him 9a Judicattts. Just as 
in modem bonds there may be a clause of consent to registration for execution or 
a warrant of attorney to enter up judgment. Hnschke's theory is the one that 
receives most support from recent writers ; see Ouq, p. 428 ; Oirard, p. 967.] 

^ There is no good objection to the phrase "dies aeris confessi" ; for **dies 
pecuniae *' occurs in Gio. Ad AH. z. 6, and *' dies pecuniarum " in Colum. D€ 
R, R. 7, 2. [On the construction of the text in question, see Cuq, p. 426, n. 2.] 
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to refer solely to the case of a judgment-debtor. The poesible 
intervention of a vindex, the two months' provisional detention 
of the debtor, his periodical production in the market-place, 
his formal over-giving to his creditor {addietio) on the expiry 
of the sixty days, the capUe poencLs datio, the sale beyond Tiber, 
the partis secare, — all these (§36) refer solely to the judicattis. 
There was no room for a vindex or champion in the case of 
a nexal debtor ; for there was no judgment whose regularity 
the former could impugn. Nor was there any room for a 
magisterial addietio of the debtor to his creditor; for the 
latter's right was founded on a publicly vouched contract, and 
needed no decree to strengtb^i it. He was entitled at once, 
after apprehension of his debtor and production of him in 
court in terms of the statute, to carry him home, take such 
steps as were necessary to ensure his safe custody, and employ 
his services in profitable industry. But that he could kill him 
or sell him, as some suppose, is a proposition that is unsupported 
by any distinct authority. 

Equally untenable is the notion that the nexiu became a 
slave, or that, while retaining his freedom, his wife, children, 
and belongings fell with him into the hands of his creditor. 
He certainly was not in a worse position than an addictus, — 
a judgment-debtor given over to his creditor by magisterial 
decree on failure to make an arrangement; yet Quintilian 
states distinctly that an addictus did not become a slave, — 
that he still retained his position in the census and in his 
tribe.^ Many a time, when the exigencies of the state 
required it, were the mod temporarily released in order to 
obey a call to arms, — to fulfil the duty incumbent on them 
as citizens. In fact, a nexal debtor suffered no capitis deminviio 
at all because of his detention. If he was a houGc-father, he 
still retained his marms over his wife and potestas over his 
children. But they did not share his quasi-servitude.^^ Their 

» Quint Bed. 311. 

^ If they hftd done so as a matter of oonrse, there would have been no occa- 
sion for a son to yield himself as nexus for his father's debt on the Utter's death, 
as we are told sometimes happened (see note 17). A passage in lArj (ii. 24) 
seems at first sight to partially contradict what is stated above: ''Servilins 
• . • edizit ne quis civem Romanom Tinctnm ant daosum toneret, quo minus 
edendi apud oonsules potestas fieret, nen quis militis, doneo in oastris asset. 
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earnings l^ally belonged to him, but were no doubt retained 
by them with his consent for their own support Thej 
certainly did not fall to his creditor. We may well believe 
that in the ordinary case a nex^is, when he fell into that con- 
dition, had not much to call his own ; but to assume that all 
that he then had, and all that he subsequently acquired by 
inheritance or otherwise, passed ipso fwre to his creditor, would 
be to set at naught the statement of Varro — "dum solveret 
nexus vocatur." How could he pay his debt and thus obtain 
his release if all that he had to pay with already belonged to 
his creditor ? And what, on such assumption, of the provision 
of the Poetilian law, which made bonam copiam Jurare a con- 
dition of the release of the nexi then in bondage ? ^ What- 
ever these words may mean — and it is a matter of controversy ^ 
— they undoubtedly imply that a nexuSf even when confined 
in his creditor's prison-house, might still have means of his 
own. It was the body of his debtor that the creditor was 
entitled to, and too often he wreaked his vengeance on it by 
way of punishment ; there was as yet no machinery for attach- 
ing the debtor's goods in substantial reparation for the loss 
caused by his breach of contract 

The abuses to which the system gave rise alike in the 
case of nexal and of judgment-debtors have already more than 
once been alluded to. Their detaining creditors, instead of 
being content to employ them in productive industry, and to 
resort to no more restraint or punishment than was necessary 
for safe custody or in the exercise of discipline, often confined 
them in dimgeons, put them in chains, starved them and 
flogged them, and subjected them to the grossest indignities. 
In the year 428 ^ a more than ordinarily flagrant outrage 
committed by a creditor upon one of his young nexi, who, Livy 
says, had given himself up as responsible for a loan contracted 

bona possideret ant venderet, liberos nepoteeve ejus moraretur." But this 
edict bore no special reference to nexi. It was a general prohibition of the 
appropriation of the goods or detention of the children of a citizen while on 
service, no matter on what pretext Besides, it was nearly fifty years earlier 
than the XII I^bles, and before there was any definite law to protect the plebeians 
against the high-handed oppression of their patrician fellow-citizens. 

» Varro, De L, X. vil. 106 (Bruns, p. 808). «• See infra, note 86. 

^ According to Livy. Dionysios puts it in 462. [Varro in 441.] 
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by his deceased father, roused the populace to such a pitch of 
indignation as to necessitate instant remedial legislation. The 
result was the famous Poetilian law {lex Poetilia Papiria),^ It 
has often been summarily described as a law abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt, and substituting real for personal execution. Its 
scope, however, was by no means so extensive. The imprison- 
ment of a judgment-debtor was still competent under the 
legislation of Justinian," although by the Julian law of cessio 
bonorum it might be avoided or put an end to by the unreserved 
surrender of his goods to his creditor,^ while execution against 
a debtor's estate independently of his person was first made 
matter of general regulation by an edict of Pub. Butilius 
Eufus," who was praetor in 647 u.c.'* 

So far as can be gathered from the meagre accounts of it 
we possess, the Poetilian law contained at least these three 
provisions: (1) that fetters and neck, arm, or foot blocks 
should in future be applied only to persons undergoing im- 
prisonment for crime or delict; (2) that no one should ever 
again be the Tieasm of his creditor in respect of borrowed 
money; and (3) that all existing nexi qui bonam copiam jurarurU 
should be released.' The first was intended to prevent un- 
necessary restraint upon judgment-debtors formally given over 
{addicti) to their creditors. Bonds were not altogether forbidden ; 
on the contrary, the charter of foundation of one of Caesar^s 
colonies, in authorising Ttumus vngectio upon a judgment, expressly 

* Cio. 2>0 Bep. 'ii. 34, S 59 ; Liv. Tiii. 28 ; Dion. Hal. Frag. zvL 9 (Beiske, 
▼ol. iv. p. 2338) ; Vuro, De L. X. vii. 105 (Brans, p. 808). 

" See referenoee to it as a subsisting institution in Dig. xUL 1, 34, and Cod. 
vii. 71, 1. 

^ Serenis Alexander in Cod, vii. 71, 1. 

^ Gai. iii 78, ir. 35. This edict was reaUy a bankruptcy law to presenre 
an insolvent debtor's estate and regulate its diyision among his creditors. But 
there is no reason for doubting that long before its date the praetor may have 
interfered in the same direction on special application in regard to each case as 
it arose. 

** What, no doubt^ has given rise to the notion that the Poetilian law was 
meant to substitute real for personal execution, is the phrase in Livy's account 
of it» — "Pecuniae creditae bona. deUtoris non corpus obnoxium esset." But 
this is clearly comment and nothing more ; the Romans did not express their 
enactments in language so abstract and so vague. AH that Livy meant, prob- 
ably, was that it was the goods of a debtor (including the produce of his 
labour), and not his body as such, that ought to be made responsible for money 
borrowed by him. 
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empowered the creditor to incarcerate his debtor, and put him 
in bonds such as were allowed by the j%LS civile?^ It is not 
improbable that in addition the statute contained this positive 
provision in reference to tno addidus, — that he should work 
for his creditor until his debt was paid; at least Quintilian 
more than once mentions an anonymous statute in which he 
says it was so laid down.^ The second provision above 
referred to did not necessarily abolish the contract of loan per 
aes et libram, but only what had hitherto been an ipso jure 
consequence of it, — the creditor's right to incarcerate his debtor 
without either the judgment of a court or the warrant of a 
magistrate. For the future, execution was to be done against 
a borrower only as a judgment-debtor formally made over to 
his creditor by magisterial decree, and under the restrictions 
and limitations imposed by the Poetilian law itself. This 
very soon led to the disuse of nexal obligation ; once it was 
deprived of its distinctive processual advantages it rapidly 
gave place to the simpler engagement by stipulation enforcible 
per candictionem (§ 39). As for the release of the then exist- 
ing next, Cicero, livy, and Dionysius say nothing of any 
condition annexed to the boon tiie statute conferred upon 
them ; it is only Varro that limits it to those gpU bofutm 
copiam jurartmt, — ^those apparentiy who were able to declare 
on oath that they had done their best^ and could do no more 
to meet their creditors' claims.'^ Such a limitation can hardly 
be called unreasonable, even were we to assume — as probably 
we ought to do — that the release spoken of was only from 
the bonds of physical restraint, not from those of legal 

'^ Lex coloniae JuJiae Oenetivae (710 A.v.o.), capb 61 (Bmns, p. 110),— 
"Judicati jure manua injectio esta . . . Seoam dncito. Jure drili Tinctom 
habeto." 

"* "Quid enim lex dicitf 'Addictus, doneo aolyerit, seryiat'" {Ded. 811). 
See also Inst. Or. vii. 8, 26. 

^ The same words occur in the Lex Julia Mtmicipalie (line 118, Brans, 
p. 101) as descriptiTe of a class of persons thereby disqualified for holding office 
in a municipalitj. They must therefore hare implied insolyency rather than 
solvency. CJomp. Marezoll, Frag, legie Bom, in taL HeracUenna parte ((Jottingen, 
1S16), p. 142 9q. ; Dirksen, Ad tab. fferad. paH. alteram (Berlin, 1817), p. 105 
eq. Oic. Ad Fam. ix. 16 has boriam copiam t^urare. PauL Diac. (Bruus, p. 
266) defines ^wrmtio as '*id, quod desideretur, non posse praestare." [Those 
''who swore that they had not a sufficiency of assets" seems to be the best 
translation, but see Cuq, p. 689, n. 6.] 
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obligatioiL** It might be proper enough to liberate those 
whose inability it was, and not their will, that prevented 
them fulfilling their engagements; but to have done the 
same with those who, being able to do so, fraudulently 
refused to pay their debts, would have been an injustice to 
their creditors that eyen the abuses that gave occasion for the 
statute could hardly have excused. 

It is obvious that the contract of nexwm, and the contrac- 
tual or quasi-contractual relations arising from a lex mandpii, 
a ii>aditMmiwni, or a dotis didio, must have been far from 
sufficient to meet the requirements even of an agricultural 
population such as that of Home in the fourth century of her 
history. If a man purchased sheep or store cattle, a plough, a 
toga, a jar of wine or oil, had he no action to compel delivery, 
the vendor no action for payment of the price ? Did the hire 
of a horse or the loan of a bullock create no obligation ? Was 
partnership unknown, and deposit, and pledge, and suretyship 
in any other form than that of viuiimoninm t One can have 
no hesitation in answering that, as transactions of daily life, 
they must all have been more or less familiar. It does not 
follow, however, that they were already regulated by law and 
protected by the ordinary tribunals. The historical jurists are 
pretty well agreed that not only the real contracts of loan 
(mutuvm and eommodeitum), deposit, and pledge, but also the 
consensual ones of sale, location, partnership, and mandate, and 
the verbal one of suretyship, were as yet very barely recognised 
by law. Sale was the offspring of barter, — of instant exchange 
of one thing for another. With such instant exchange there 
was no room for obligation to deliver on either side, even when 
the ware (merx) given by one of the parties was so much rough 
copper weighed in the scales. The substitution of coined 
money for Uie raw metal can hardly have operated any radical 
change ; the ordinary practice of those early times must still 
have been ready-money transaction, — an instant exchange of 
ware against prL ; and it can only have been when, for some 
reason or other, the arrangement was exceptionally for delivery 

^ lAry'n phnse is " ita nezi soluti " ; and ** nezi solati " he employs elsewhere 
in opposition to ''nezi Tincti," thus distingaishing between next in bonds and 
nexi at large. In ii. 28, § 8, he has "nezi vineti sointtqae." 
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or payment at a future date^ say next market-day, that obliga- 
tion was held to have been created. Was that obligation 
enforceable by the civil tribunals ? Some jurists hold that it 
was, — ^that at no time were the jwris gentium contracts outside 
the protection of judicial remedies, although by a simpler pro- 
cedure than that resorted to for enforcement of the contracts of 
thejvs ei/vile. But a couple of provisions in the XII Tables seem 
to prove very clearly that it was not The first is that already 
referred to as recorded by Justinian,^ — ^that where a thing was 
sold and delivered, the property, nevertheless, should not pass 
until the price had been paid or sureties (vcuies) for it accepted 
by the vendor. Far from being a recognition of the obligatory 
nature of the transaction, this provision is really a recognition 
of the inability of the law to enforce payment of the price by 
the vendee ; it is a declaration that on the latter's failure to 
pay, the vendor, unprotected by any personal action, should be 
entitled to recover the thing sold as still his own, no matter 
in whose hands he found it The second related to the case 
of a person who had bought a victim for sacrifice, but had 
failed to pay for it A real action for its revindication by the 
seller after it had been consumed on the altar was out of the 
question ; so he was authorised by the Tables,^ by the process 
of piffnoris eapio (§ 37), at his own hand to appropriate in 
satisfaction a sufficient equivalent out of the belongings of the 
purchaser, against whom he had no personal action.^ 

It would seem, therefore, that in the earlier centuries of 
the history of the law/um gerUittm conventional obligation was 
cognisable by the civil courts only to a very limited extent 
But it has already been pointed out in dealing with the regal 
period (p. 22) that if the party in whose favour such an 
obligation was conceived took the precaution of having it 
corroborated either by a solemn oath (juyurandum) or an in- 
vocation of Fides, then a breach of it fell within the cognisance 
of the ministers of religion, or of the magistrate invested for 

»7 See § 80, note 4. » G&L iv. 28. 

^ Oaius {l,c) records an analogous provision in reference to location : if A 
gave one of his draught cattle in location to B, as a means of raising money for a 
sacrifice, and B failed to pay the hire, A might recoup himself hjpignoris capio. 
Here again the exceptional procedure was in the interests of religion ; but it 
would have been unneoessary had there been a personal action on the contract. 
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the time being with the reffimen morum. There were various 
transactions and relations, moreover, that were held to be 
peculiarly under the protection of Fides, even although there 
might have been no actual invocation ; and in some of them 
breach of the engagement involved, when accompanied by 
substantial injury to another, entitled the latter to institute 
proceedings against the defaulter. A guardian, for example, 
who had converted the funds or property of his ward to his 
own use, was liable in double their value. A depositary who 
was unfaithful to the trust reposed in him was also liable to 
an action for double the value of what he had failed to restore, 
one-half in reparation and the other half by way of penalty.^ 
And it is quite possible, although we have no record of it, that 
the same rule applied to the borrower of some specific article 
(e(nrimodcUaritLs\ when by his own malfeasance he was unable 
to return what he had lent him.^ 

Those were cases of breach of conventional or quasi-con- 
ventional obligation which, because of the grossness of the 
perfidy involved in them, were punished as if they were delicts. 
Of delicts proper — offences against life, limb, reputation, and 
property, independent of any breach of special duty incumbent 
on the offender — the Tables, as there has been occasion to 
notice from time to time, contained a goodly list But con- 
tract and delict were not the only sources of obligation under 
their rigime any more than at a later period. There were some 
that arose from facts and circumstances, — events that placed 
one person in the position of debtor to another {ex re). To 
this class belonged the depenmm (or depefrmo) more than once 
mentioned by Gaius.^ He speaks of it in connection with a 
lex PttilUia, which authorised sureties (sponsored), who had paid 
debts for their principals, to proceed against them by mantis 
injectio if the depensicm was not repaid within six months. He 
does not say, however, that the notion of obligation in respect 
of such outlay was new, or that an actio depensi was for the 
first time introduced by the Publilian law. And it can hardly 
have been so. The vindex and the vas of the Twelve Tables, 

^ Panl. SenL ii. 12, § 11. See aupra, % 80, note 89. 

^ That deposit and commodate stood in some respects on the same footing 
appears from Gai. iv, 47. « (ha. iii. 127, iv. 22. 
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it may reasonably be assumed, must have had an action of relief 
against the party for whom they had been required to make pay- 
ment ; and there seems ground for the opinion that this must 
have been the a4stio depend, carried out by the summary process 
of manus injectio (§ 36).^ To the dass of obligations ex re 
may also be assigned those arising between co-heirs from the 
fact of their co-inheritance, and which were adjusted by means 
of the decem viral actio famUim erciecundae}* There may have 
been one or two others of the same sort ; but the materials at 
command do not enable us to speak of them with certainty. 

Section 32. — The Law of Succession 

Patrician Kome had two varieties of testament, — that made 
at stated periods in the comitia of the curies, under advice of 
the college of pontifiEs, and that made by soldiers in the hearing 
of a few comrades on the eve of battle, and which probably 
was originally nothing more than an apportionment of the 
testator's belongings amongst his proper heirs.^ Both still 
remained in use in the early republic ; ' but were in course of 
time displaced by the general adoption of that executed with 
the copper and scales (teetamerUtim per aes et libram). It seems 
to be the general opinion that it was to the first two alone 
that the words applied which stood in the fore&ont of the pro- 
visions of the XII Tables about inheritance, — ^"uti legassit 
suae rei ita jus esto." ' Whether resort was to the comitia or 

« See Voigt, XIl Taftln, vol. u. p. 495. [See infra, p. 195, n. 18.] 

^ Gai. ad ecL prov, in Dig. x. 2, fir. 1, pr. 

^ See tuprckf p. 47. The iestamerUum in procinetu /actum is not to be con- 
founded with the testamerUum militare of the empire referred to, ii^rUf p. 320. 

' [From a passage in Cioero, Df Oral. i. 58, it would seem that the comitial 
testament was in desuetude by the beginning of the 7th century.] 

' Gai. ii. 224 ; Just. InMi, iL 22, pr. Ulpian and others interpolate " super 
pecunia tutelave " before " suae rei" But this has the appearance of a gloss by 
the interpreters of the republic ; the Tables, in dealing with Intestate succession, 
speak not of ptcu/aia but of /amilia^ Legare does not mean " bequeath," but is 
equivalent to legem dieere (see supra, § 7, note 8 ; § 11, note 9). Stuxe rei refers 
to what is often called the res familiaris, or more briefly /amilitL [Supra, p. 
64, n. 7. See Gic De Inn. ii 50, where /aiTii/ia is used along with pecunia in the 
reference to the law. Some importance attaches to the question whether the 
words "super pecunia tutelave" were contained in the original law, because 
founded partly on these words is a theory that free power of testing under the 
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to the armj, the testator's own will in the matter was hence- 
forth to be supreme. There was to be no more reference to 
the pontiffs as to the expediency of the testament in view 
of the interests of the family sa4!ra and of creditor's of the 
testator's ; from legislators, sanctioning a departure from the 
ordinary rules of succession, the assembled Quirites became 
merely witnesses, — recipients of the oral declaration of the 
testator's will in regard to his inheritance. 

The testament with the copper and the scales is depicted 
by Gains as a written instrument But he presents it in 
what was apparently the third stage of its history. Its 
probable origin has already been explained (p. 64) in describing 
the result of the Servian reforms upon the private law. It 
was not a testament but only a makeshift for one. A plebeian 
was not qualified in the regal period to make a testament 
in the comitia; so, instead, he transferred his estate to a 
friend on whom he could rely, — the transferee was called 
familiae emptor, because the conveyance was in form a man- 
cipation for a nominal price, — with instructions how to dis- 
tribute it on his death.^ It is not at all unlikely that the 
same device may occasionally have been resorted to by a 
patrician who had neglected to make a regular testament, and 
was seized with mortal illness before he had an opportunity of 
appealing to the curies. But such a disposition was not a 
testament, and may not have been so called. A testament 
was the nomination of a person as the testator's heir, — some- 
times the substitution of an individual of the testator's choice for 
the heir assigned to him by law, sometimes the acceptance of 
the latter in the character of testamentary heir, so that the 
testator might be able to impose upon him what burdens he 
pleased as the taoit condition of heirship. It made the person 
instituted as fully the representative of the testator after his 
death as his heir-at-law would have been had he died intestate. 
The mortis causa mancipation, however, that opened the way 
for the testament per aes et libram, conferred upon the familiar 

deoemvinl code was restricted to independent legaoj of a man's res nee numeipi 
(pecunia) and that as regards his res mancipi (familia) he could not test. See 
Cnq, Insi, Jurid. pp. 288, 801 ; contra, Girard, pp^ 248 n. 8 and 782.] 

' Gai. ii. 108. [This theory of the origin of the testament by mancipation is 
adopted by Carle, Origini, p. 506 sg. dnUra, Earlowa, JRSm, RO, ii. p. 858.] 
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emptor no such character. Glaius says that he stood in place 
of an heir {heredis loco), inasmuch as he had such of an heir's 
rights and duties as the familiae vendiior had it in his power 
to confer and impose; but the transaction was but a con- 
veyance of estate, with a limitation of the right of the 
grantee. 

It has been argued that, as the law did not recognise 
conditional mancipation, the conveyance must have operated 
a complete and immediate divestiture of the granter.^ But 
this does not follow. For it was quite competent for a man, 
in transferring property by mancipation, to reserve to himself a 
life interest;^ and apparently it was equally competent for 
him to postpone delivery of possession,^ without infringing the 
rule that the mancipation itself could not be ex certo tempore. 
So far as one can see, therefore, there was nothing to prevent 
the granter of the conveyance (or quasi-testator) bargaining 
that he was to retain the possession till his death ; and as the 
familia was an aggregate of estate {universitca rerum), which 
retained its identity notwithstanding any change in its com- 
ponent elements, he must in such case have been as free to 
operate on it while he survived, as if he had never conveyed 
it by mancipation. But on his death how did it stand 
affected by the claims of creditors? Fraudulent alienations 
to defeat their rights were set aside by praetorian law ; but we 
have no reason to believe that any such process was competent 
in the third century of the city. It would almost appear as if 
creditors must have been as much at the mercy of the familiae 
emptor as were those among whom he had been directed to 
distribute the estate. These, certainly, had nothing to depend 
on but his sense of honour ; they had no action against him, 
because he was not the deceased's heir, neither between them 
and him was there any bond of contract He was a trustee 
and nothing more ; and it was not until early in the empire 
that the law undertook to enforce a mortis catisa trust^ 
Probably, however, in those early times the risk was not so 
great as it might have been at a later period ; the Bomxinajides 

' [Supra, p. 66, n. 8 ; Girard, p. 785.] 

' Gai. ii. 83. [This must not be taken to imply that osnfract was known at 
this early period.] ' Gai. iy. 131a. " Just Inst. ii. 23, 1. 
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held men to fulfilment of their engagements quite as effectually 
as the most elaborate machinery of the law. 

Cicero incidentally remarks ^ — what indeed the nature of 
the business of itself very distinctly suggests — that the true 
testament with the copper and scales had its statutory warrant 
not in the uti legassit suae rei of the XII Tables, but in that 
other equally famous provision, — " cum nexum faciet manci- 
piumque, uti lingua nuncupassit ita jus esto" (p. 131). 
Beflection on the import and comprehensiveness of these words 
led the interpreters to the conclusion that there was nothing 
in them to prevent the direct institution of an heir in the 
course of the verba nuncupa^a annexed to a mancipation. 
From the moment this view was adopted and put in practice, 
the familiar mancipatio ceased to be a transfer of the testator's 
estate to the familiae emptor; the latter's purchase was now 
for form's sake only, though still an indispensable form, since 
it was it alone that, according to the letter of the statute, 
imparted efficacy to the nuncupation But it was the nv/n- 
cupatio — the oral declaration addressed to the witnesses — that 
really contained the testamentary disposition, i,e. the institution 
of an heir, with such other provisions as the testator thought 
fit to embody in it. This was the second stage in the history 
of the testament per aes et libram. The third was marked by 
the introduction of tablets in which the testamentary pro- 
visions were set out in writing, and which the testator dis- 
played to the witnesses, folded and tied up in the usual 
manner, declaring that they contained the record of his last 
will. Gains narrates the words spoken by the familiae emptor 
as follows :— " Your estate and belongings (familia pecuniaque 
tua), be they mine by purchase with this bit of copper and 
these copper scales, subject to your instructions but in my 
keeping, that so you may duly make your testament according 
to the statute {guo tu jure testamentum facere possis secundum 
legem piiblicam)" ^^ The meaning of the words " in my keeping 
(cndo custodelam meam) " is not quite obvious ; they may have 

» Cic. De Orat. i. 67, § 245. 

^^ GaL iL 104. The phrase teataTnentwn jure factum (sometimes perfeetum) 
carae to be the teohnical expression for a testament in which the requirements of 
law, both formal and substantial, had been duly attended to ; see tit. InU. quib, 
mod, test, iT^firm. (iL 17). [On the above Gaian passage see Sohm, Ingt, § 99.] 

U 
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been remnants of an older styla Certain it is that they no 
more imported a real custody than a real property in the 
familiae emptor ; for the testator remained so entirely master 
of his estate that the very next day if he pleased he might 
mancipate it anew to a different purchaser, and nuncupate 
fresh testamentary writings. The nuncupation was in these 
terms : " As is written in these tablets, so do I give, so do I 
legate, so do I declare my will ; therefore, Quirites, grant me 
your testimony " ; and, adds Gains, '' whatever the testator had 
set down in detail in his testamentaiy tablets he was regarded 
as declaring and confirming by this general statement" To 
the appeal of the testator the witnesses responded by giving 
their testimony ^^ in words which unfortunately are not pre- 
served ; and then the testament was sealed by testator, officials, 
and witnesses,^^ the seals being on the outside, and over the 
cord with which the tablets were tied. 

Although this testament with the copper and the scales 
was justified in the first instance by the provision of the 
XII Tables as to the effect of nuncupative words annexed to a 
mancipation, yet one cannot fail to perceive that in course of 
time it came to be subordinated to that other one which 
dealt directly with testamentary dispositions, — %Ui legcLssU suae 
Tti Ua jus esto}* Upon the words ^Ui legassii the widest 
possible meaning was put by the interpreters : not only was a 
testator held entitled on the strength of them to appoint tutors 
to wife and children, to enfranchise slaves, and make bequests 
to legatees, but he might even disinherit his proper heir (mms 
heres) in favour of a stranger, so long as he did so in express 
terms. Institution of a stranger without mention of the 
proper heir, however, was fatal, at least if the latter was a 
son ; for without express disherison (exheredcUio) his father 
could not deprive him of the interest he had in the family 
property, as in a manner one of its joint owners. It can 
hardly be supposed that disherison was contemplated by the 
compilers of the Tables, — ^it was altogether foreign to the 

" Paul. SenL iii. 4a, § i. 

" Bachofen, AuagewOhlU Lehren, d, r9m. Cfivilreehts (Bonn, 1848\ p. 256. 
>* See mpra, § 11, note 9. [Gaq, p. 521 n^., regards the testament per aei eC 
libram as a fusion of the comitial with the mancipation testament] 
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traditional conception of the family and the family estate ; but 
it was a right whose concession could not be resisted when 
claimed as embraced in the tUi legassit, although generally 
discountenanced, and as far as possible restrained by the 
strictness of the rules imposed on its exercise. The potency 
of the innate right of the mu$ heres made itself manifest in 
yet another direction, — namely, in the efiTect exercised upon a 
testament by his attaining the position after its execution. A 
testator had to provide, either by institution or disherison, not 
only for mi heredes in life at the date of his will, but also for 
any that might emerge subsequently; if he neglected that 
precaution, the result of the birth of another child was to 
invalidate the testament. It was a deed disposing of the 
family estate. But in that the newly-born child had an 
interest as a joint owner, which could not be defeated except 
by his institution or exheredation. 

In the absence of a testament, or on its failure from any 
cause, the succession opened to the heirs ab intestato. So 
notoriously were the sui heredes entitled to the first place — 
and that not so much in the character of heirs as of persons 
now entering upon the active exercise of rights hitherto 
existing, though in a manner dormant ^^ — ^that the compilers of 
the XII Tables thought it superfluous expressly to declare it. 
^* If a man die intestate, leaving no sutis heres, his nearest 
agnate shall have his estate.^^ If the agnate also fail, his 
gentiles shall have it." ^' It has been pointed out in dealing 
with the tutory of agnates (p. 117) that the notion of 
agnation,^^ as a bond distinct from that which connected the 
gentile members of a clan, was due to the decemvirs." They 

i« See Huschke, Siudien, pp. 241, 242. 

" Si intestato moritur, cni suus heres neo esdt, adgnattis proximtis fsmiliam 
habeto" (Ulp. Frag, xxvi, 1). 

^ Si adgnatos neo escit, gentiles familiam habento '* (Ulp. lib. regul. in the 
Collaiio, zyi 4, 2). ' 

^ For a definition of ** agnation " reference is made to p. 118, and to notes 7 
and 9 thereon. 

^ This view is expressed by Dans, Oeseh, yoL ii. p. 95, and Holder, Zur 
OtachichU d, rdm. JBrbreehis (Srlangen, 1881), p. 66, note. But the latter seems 
to go too far in also attributing the right of the gentiles of a deceased intestate 
to the Tables. It was mnoh earlier. [Gnq {Inai. Jurid. p. 285 aq.) holds that 
agnates were not made heirs in the proper sense by the XII Tables, but that they 
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had to devise a law of intestate succession suitable alike to the 
patricians who had gerUes and the plebeians who had none. 
To put the latter in exactly the same position as the former 
was beyond their power ; for the fact had to be faced that the 
plebeians had no gentile institutions, and to create them was 
impossible. The difficulty was overcome by accepting the 
principle of agnation upon which the patrician gens was 
constructed, and establishing an agnatic circle of kinsmen 
within the sixth degree/* to which the gens as a corporation 
should be postponed in the case of patricians, and which 
should come in place of it in the case of plebeians. It was 
not perfect equalisation, but the nearest approach to it that the 
circumstances permitted. The difference was that, when the 
agnates of a plebeian intestate faUed, his inheritance was 
vacant ; whereas, on failure of those of a patrician, there was 
devolution to his gens in its collective capacity.^ An inter- 
pretation put upon the statute, probably in the interest of the 
gentile houses, and which one can hardly suppose was in the 
minds of the decemvirs, made vacancy in the one case and 
devolution in the other more frequent than it would otherwise 
have been, viz. the limitation of the right of succession to the 
nearest agnates of the deceased; if brothers (say) survived 
him, and they declined the inheritance, an uncle or other 
remoter agnate was not allowed to take it, for he was not the 
nearest of degree in existence ; '^ the succession passed to the 
gens if the deceased had been a patrician, and was vacant if he 
had been a plebeian.^ Another interpretation, probably of 

were given a right to the familia or patrimonial estate — ^'familiam habeto" — 
failing 8ui heredea, and that it was due to interpretation that they were classed as 
heirs. In this view those who continued the aacra of an intestate who had no 
8ui Juredes were the persons who usucapted pro herede,] 

^ [As to the limitation to the sixth degree, see Rivier, Prfcis du droit de 
famiUe romain, pp. 22, 26.] 

^ [It may be that in the latter case a preference in the distribution was given 
to those who were of the same branch of the gens as the deceased. The intestate 
succession of clients would in the circumstances supposed go to the gens of their 
patron. See Earlowa, Mdiri. RG, iL pp. 884, 885. Among plebeians B,ju8 stirpis 
analogous to the jtu gerUilieium became in time recognised. See Cuq, p. 290, 
n. 8 ; cf. Mommaen, SB. iii p. 74.] 

<i Oai. iiL 12 ; Ulp. xxvi. 6. [Hence the maxim in Ugitimia hereditcUilnta^ 
non est auceesnoJ] 

^ [There is no satisfactory proof that if the nearest agnate failed to accept tho 
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later date, curtailed the right of female agnates, by denying the 
succession to any kinswoman of a deceased intestate more 
remotely related to him than a sister;^ the avowed object 
being to keep estates as much as possible within the family to 
which the intestate belonged, and prevent them being dispersed 
through marriages. The non-admission of representation, e.g., 
the exclusion of children of a brother who had predeceased 
from participation along with surviving brothers and sisters of 
the intestate, was an inevitable result of the language of the 
Tables ; ^ the inheritance went to the nearest agnates, to the 
exclusion of all remoter ones ; and the division, therefore, when 
several heirs concurred, was invariably per capita and not 
ptr stvrpes?' 

The order of intestate succession thus established by the 
XII Tables, and which prevailed until amended by the praetors, 
probably in the eighth century of the city, was first to the mi 
heredes of the deceased, next to his nearest agnate or agnates, 
and finally, if the deceased was a patrician, to his gens?^ His 
mi heredes included those of his descendants in his potestas 
when he died, who by that event (or even after it, but before 
his intestacy became manifest)^ became mi juris, together 
with his wife in manu (who, as regarded his succession, was 
reckoned as a daughter) ; but did not include children whom 
he had emancipated, or daughters who had passed in manum 
of husbands. Emancipated children did not even come in as 
agnates on failure of mi ; for emancipation severed the tie of 

saooessioD of a pfttrioian went to his gena. It became vacant See Zoll, JtHmiaches 
und heutigea InUstaUrbreeht, in Oriinhut's Zeitsch, zvii p. 512. The quiritarian 
law recognised no suceeuio ordinwm or graduttm. It was only when, as Gains 
says (iii 12), nuilus adgnatua sU that the hereditas passed to the gens. Of. Cuq, 
p. 290. Cuq regards the succession of the nearest agnates under the XII Tables 
as a right by which the deceased's /omtZia returned to them {droit de rttour l4gcU\ 
and that it gradually became a right of inheritance. He explains the right of 
€e89U> injure of agnatic heredittu (GaL iii. 84) on this assumption.] 

» Gai. iii. 14 ; Ulp^ xxvi 6. 

a* GaL iii. 16. » Gai ui. 16 ; Ulp. xxvi. 4. 

* [The succession of gentiUs still continued in the time of Cicero (In Verr, i. 
45, § 115, i7« Orat, i. 39), but there is no instance of it so late as our era.] 

^ Just Inst, iii. 1, 7. [The term sui heredes in a wide sense embraced every 
descendant in potestate of the deceased, though it is, in relation to intestate 
succession, commonly used to indicate those in the immediate power of the 
deceased at the time of his death. See Dig. xxix. 2 fr. 6, § 5 ; xxxviii. 6 fr. 7.] 
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agnation as well as that of poUdas, For the same reason no 
kinsman who had been emancipated, and so cut off from the 
family tree, could claim as an agnate; for those only were 
agnates who were subject to the same pairia potedas, or would 
have been had the common family head been still alive. 

The opening of the succession (technically ddatio here- 
ditails) in favour of sui heredei, whether in virtue of a 
testamentary institution or by operation of law on intestacy, 
at once invested them with the character, rights, and re- 
sponsibilities of heirs. No acceptance was requisite, nor, 
according to the rules of the Jits civile, was any declinature 
competent They had been all along in a manner joint owners 
with their parent of the family estate, which by his death had 
become, nominally at least, an inheritance ; and as he had not 
thought fit to terminate their interest in it by emancipating or 
disinheriting them, they were not now allowed to disown it^ 
Hence they were spoken of as necessary heirs (heredes sui et 
necessarit). A slave, too, whom his owner had instituted in 
his testament, was a necessary heir ; he could not decline ; and 
was invested with the character of heir the moment the 
testator died.^ Not so with stranger institutes or agnates 
taking on intestacy; they were free to take or reject the 
inheritance as they saw fit ; consequently an act of acceptance 
(aditio) was required on their part to make them heirs. This 
was originally a formal declaration before witnesses, which got 
the name of cretio ; but in course of time informal acceptance, 
or even behaviour as heir, was in some cases sufficient.^ It 
was not unusual for a testator, in instituting an heir, to 
require that he should make his formal declaration of accept- 
ance within a limited time, failing which his right should pass 
to a substitute, who in turn was required to enter within a 
certain time ; and so on with any number of substitutes,*^ the 
series ending with one of his slaves, who became heir without 
entry, and thus saved the testator from the disgrace of post- 
mortem bankruptcy in the event of the inheritance proving 
insolvent." 

The tUi legassit of the Tables, as already remarked, con- 

« QaL iL 157. • Gal iL 15S ; Ulp. zxiL 24. 

•• Gal il 164178. « Gal ii. 174-177. »• Gal I 21. 
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ferred upon a testator very great latitude of testamentary 
disposition, even to the extent of disherison of std heredes. 
This was a course, however, that it can well be assumed was 
rarely resorted to unless when a child had been guilty of gross 
ingratitude, or when the parent had reason to believe his 
estate was insolvent, and desired to protect his children from 
the responsibilities of inheritance. Usually his mi, if he had 
any, would be his institutes ; and the purpose of the testament 
eitiier to apportion the estate amongst them as he thought 
expedient, or to give him an opportunity of appointing tutors, 
bequeathing legacies, or enfranchising slaves. On intestacy 
the 8ui took equally, but per stirpes; that is to say, that 
grandchildren by a son who had predeceased or been emanci- 
pated, but who themselves had been retained in their grand- 
father's potesCas, took amongst them the share to which their 
father would otherwise have been entitled, instead of taking 
equal shares with their surviving uncles.^ It was by no 
means unusual, when the whole inheritance descended to sons, 
for them to hold it in common for many years as partners 
(consorUs) ; indeed this seems to have been the earliest partner- 
ship known to the law ; and some of the rules affecting the 
relationship of partners in the later jurisprudence bear the 
impress of their derivation from this early form of it.^ But 
any one of them was entitled at any moment to claim a 
partition; which was effected judicially, by an arbitral pro- 
cedure introduced by the XII Tables, and termed a judidwm, 
(sometimes arhitrium) famUicu erciseundae,^ Where two or 
more strangers were instituted testamentarily, whether to 
equal or unequal shares, if one of them failed^ either by 
predecease or declinature, his share accrued ipso jure to the 
others; for it was a rule that very early became proverbial 
that a man could not die partly testate and partly intestate.*^ 
There was the same accrual amongst agnates on intestacy ; ^ 
and both they and stranger testamentary institutes had the 
same action for division of the inheritance that was made use 
of by sui heredes, 

* Gai. iii. 7, 8 ; Ulp. xxvi. 2. ••See iupra, g 11, note 8. 

" Gai ii. 219 ; and ad ed, prov. in Dig. z. 2, 1, pr. 

•• Dig. 1. 17, 7. ^ Ulp. xxTi. 6. 
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Inheritance was by far the most frequent form of what 
in the texts is sometimes called universal acquisition, some- 
times universal succession. But it was by no means the only 
one ; for, not to speak of some of later introduction, the law 
was early familiar with the universal succession resulting alike 
from adrogation (pp. 30, 115), and in vuinum convefUio (p. 27). 
An adrogator acquired in mass (per universUatem) all the pro- 
perty and patrimonial rights (with a few exceptions) of the 
paterfamilias he had adopted, and a husband acquired all those 
of a woman sui juris passing into his marms on marriage.^ So 
did an heir, or a group of heirs, acquire all the property and 
patrimonial rights of the testator by whom they had been 
instituted, or of the person whose inheritance had come to 
them by devolution of law. But while an heir was liable for 
the debts of the person to whom he had succeeded, an adro- 
gator and a husband were not^ It is obvious, therefore, that 
liability for debts was not inherent in the idea of universal 
succession. How account for the liability of an heir ? The 
brocard heres eadem persona cum defwndo rather formulates a 
rule than explains the reason of it. So far as a svais heres 
was concerned, the reason may not be difiScult to discover ; as 
he had in his parent's lifetime been a member of the familia, 
and in a manner joint owner of the family estate, so it may 
be argued that he had been joint debtor with him in his 
engagements. But the stranger instituted in a testament and 
the agnate taking on intestacy were by no means in the same 
position. There was no room to pretend that either of them 
had in any sense been joint debtor with the testator or in- 
testate ; and if, as Gains says, the capitis deminutio (which was 
civil death) ^ of a debtor extinguished his debts, it is a little 
difficult to comprehend how his actual death without leaving 
sui heredes could have failed to produce the same result It 
would rather appear that the liability of heirs who were not 
sui arose from statutory enactment. Diocletian in one of his 
constitutions attributes it to the XII Tables ; ^ and there are 
other passages in the texts which state that these contained a 
provision to the effect that, where there was a plurality of 

» Gai. iii. 82, 83. » Gal iu. 88, W. 38. 

^ Gai. iii. 168. « Cod, iv. 16, 7. 
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heirs, each should be liable for a share of the hereditary debts 
corresponding to the share of the inheritance to which he had 
been instituted or to which he had succeeded oih intestato,'^^ 
Claims against debtors of the testator or intestate were appor- 
tioned on the same principle ; they did not require to be dealt 
with in an actio familicLe erdscimdae.*^ 

As an heir was burdened with the defunct's debts, so was 
he also with his family sacra, — the sacrifices and other religious 
services that had periodically to be performed for the repose 
of the souls of the deceased and his ancestors. Whether the 
XII Tables contained any provision in reference to this matter 
is uncertain ; it may be that it rested from the first on con- 
suetude and pontifical regulation. The rule of the jvs civile in 
reference to it was a very simple one, — that the heir was 
responsible for their maintenance. But in time this presented 
difficulties, especially when there was no heir, or when, 
although there was one, the substantial benefits of the inherit- 
ance went to third parties. Cicero ** comments on two cele- 
brated pontifical edicts amending the law on the subject, one 
published by Tib. Coruncanius, the first plebeian chief pontiff, 
who held that office about the year 502 of the city, and the other 

^ Paul, ad ed, in Dig. x. 2, 25, § 18 ; Diod. in Cod. ii. 3, 26 ; Sever, and 
Gar. in Cod. iv. 2, 1. [On the original intransmissibility of debts, see Onq, p. 
695 «g.] 

^ Gordian, in Cod. iii 36, 6. [This was a weakness in the system. It may 
he noticed that the dootrine of English law by which a person's succession mortis 
causa is divisible into two parts — the heir taking the realty and the executor 
the personalty, and becoming primarily responsible for debts charged on realty 
and for personal debts respectively — ^has been foimd inconvenient as regards ad- 
ministration, and subjected to modification by recent statute, viz. the Transfer 
of Land Act, 1897 (60 k 61 Vict c. 65). By this statute the whole inheritance 
(with some unimportant exceptions) is to be taken by the executor in the first 
instance ; he is to be not only personal but real representative in heritage, and 
must collect and pay the debts and distribute the estate among those entitled. 
This, which should be found to be a very convenient rule, may be regarded as to 
some extent a tribute to the superiority of the Roman notion of a universal suc- 
cessor, and has the advantage over it of in solidum right to and liability for debts. 
It does not seem hazardous to foreteU the ultimate abolition of the distinction 
between real and personal property as regards right of succession in England.] 

*^ Cic. De Leg. ii. 19, § 45, ii. 20, § 53. See on the subject generally, 
Savigny, Verm. Schrift. vol. i. p. 158 sq. ; Heimbach, De saeror. privator. mortui 
eontinuandor. apud Jiomanos necessitate^ Jena, 1827 ; Leist, Bonor. Possessio, vol. 
i. p. 10 sq.y 41 sq. ; Leist-Gliick, vol. i. p. 164 sq.; Holder, Erhreehi, p. 137 sq. 
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by P. Mucius Scaevola, chief pontiff in the jear 631. Without 
going into the details of their arrangements, it may be enough 
to observe that the leading idea of both edicts was that the 
burden of the wxra should run with the pecunia, that is to say, 
should lie on him or those who had taken the greatest bene- 
ficial interest in the estate of the deceased, but ^without receding 
from the old principle that in the ordinary case the heirs were 
the proper parties on whom to impose it, — heredum causa 
justissima est. In time, as religious sentiment declined, the 
responsibility came really to be regarded as a burden, and an 
inheritance unaffected by it (hereditas sine sacris) to be hailed 
as a matter for rejoicing; and Cicero tells of the fiduciary 
coemption the jurists devised as a means of enabling women 
to rid an inheritance to which they had succeeded of an en- 
cumbrance which to them was often peculiarly inconvenient.^ 
According to Oaius, it was as a stimulus to heirs to enter 
as soon as possible on an inheritance that had opened to them, 
and thus make early provision alike for satisfying the claims 
of creditors of the deceased and attending to hi9 family sacra, 
that the law came to recognise the somewhat remarkable 
institution of usucapion or prescriptive acquisition of the 
inheritance in the character of heir {usucapio pro herede).*^ 
Such usucapion was impossible — there was no room for it — if 
the deceased had left sui heredes; for the inheritance vested 
in them the moment he died.^^ But if there were no »wi 
heredes, then any person, by taking possession of the effects 
that had belonged to the deceased, and holding them for 
twelve months without interruption, thereby acquired them as 
if he were heir, — in fact, according to the views then held, he 
acquired the inheritance itself. Gaius characterises it as a 
dishonest acquisition, inasmuch as the usucapient knew that 
what he had taken possession of was not his. But, as already 
explained, the usucapion of the XII Tables did not require 
hona fides on the part of the usucapient ; he might acquire 

^ Cio. iVo Mur. 12, § 27. Sm ntpm, f 80, note 87. 

^ Gai. ii. 62-55. The probable origin of tftruoapio fro herede is adverted to 
aupra^ § 11, in fins. On the subject generally, see Huscfake, In the Z,f. geack, 
JtW, vol ziv. p. 145 $q, ; Iieist-Oluck, vol. L p. 208 sq. ; HSlder, Erbrttk^ 
p. 129 jgr. ; Jhering, Scherz u, Emtt^ pp. 187-171. 

^ Gai. ii. 58, iil. 201. 
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ownership by prolonged possession of what he knew did not 
belong to him, so long as he did not appropriate it theftuously, 
i.e. knowing that it belonged to another.^ But an inherit- 
ance unappropriated by an heir who had nothing more than a 
right to claim it, in strictness belonged to no one ; ^ and there 
was no theft, therefore, when a person took possession of it 
with a view to usucapion in the character of heir.^ There can 
be little doubt that on the completion of his possession he was 
regarded as heir just as fully as if he had taken under a 
testament or as heir-at-law on intestacy, — that is to say, that 
he was held responsible to creditors of the deceased, and required 
to charge himself with the family scLcra. Gains does not say 
as much, but both the Coruncanian and Mucian edicts imposed 
the latter burden upon him who had usucapted by possession 
the greater part of a deceased person's estate ; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the burden of debts must in like 
manner have fallen on the usucapient or usucapients in propor- 
tion to the shares they had taken of the deceased's property.^^ 

« [Supra, p. 189.] 

* [In the early Uw * htrMUujaeen$ was regaxded as re$ nuUius ; it was not 
till the time of the classical jurists that the fiction of personality was attached 
to it. Cf. Enntze, Exeursef p. 556 sq."] 

'^ Bei hereditariae/uritim ncnJU, PanL in Dig. xIviL 19, 0. 

n See Leist-Gliick, toL L p. 178. 



CHAPTER IV 

judicial pbogsdube undbr the decemyirill system 

Section 33. — ^The Legis Actiones qenerallt^ 

We owe to Gaius the only connected account we possess of the 
legis custiones, as the system of judicial procedure was called 
which prevailed in Some untU the substitution of that per 
formtdas (§ 71) by the Aebutian and Julian laws. It is a 
slight account at the best ; and unfortunately, owing to the 
condition of the Verona MS., has reached us very defectively. 
Moreover, it is not implicitly to be relied on ; it was matter of 
history with which Gaius was dealing, his information probably 
imperfect, and his ideas certainly on some points confused. 
He says that the Icgis custiones were so called " either because 
they had been introduced by statute (leges), or because the 
very words of the enactments on which they proceeded were 
embodied in them, so that in style they became as immutable 

^ The literature on the Bubject is very yolaxuinous, great part of it in period- 
icals. Amongst the leading works are those of KeUer, Der rlhn, Oiviiprocesa u, 
die Actionen (1st ed. 1862, 6th ed. by Wach, Leipsic, 1888), §§ 12-21 ; Bethmann- 
HoUwegi Der r9m. Oivilprocess in seiner ffeeehiehtl. Eniiurickdv/ng (8 vols. Bonn, 
1864-66), the first volume of which is devoted to the Ugia adionee; Buonaraici, 
DtUe Legis Adicnes ndC amtieo diriUo remano^ Pisa, 1868 ; Bekker, Die Aktionen 
d, Hhn, Privatreehts (2 vols. Berlin, 1871-78), particularly vol. i pp. 18-74 ; 
Karlowa, Der rdm, OivUprozess zur Zeit d, Leffis-adionen, Berlin, 1872 ; Padeletti, 
"Le Legis Actiones," in Arch. Oiurid, vol. xvii (1876), p. 821 sq, ; Buonamici, 
La Storia della Procedura JRomana, vol. L (Pisa, 1886), pp. 16-86. Schultze, 
Privatrecht u. Process in ihrer WeekselbexUhung, vol. i. (Freiburg, 1888, vol. ii. 
not yet published), in pp. 489-682, presents some novel and not unimportant 
views. [Among more recent works see H. Eniger, Oeschichle der cap, dcv.inutio, 
voL i. p. 128 sq. ; Jobb^-Dnval, J6tudes sur VhisUnre de la proeidwre civile chez 
Us Remains^ vol. i. 1896, pp. 1-81.] 
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as those enactments themselves " ; and he proceeds to illustrate 
this latter view by narrating the case of a man suing another 
for penalties for maliciously cutting his vines, whose action 
was thrown out of court because he complained of injury to his 
vines instead of to his trees (arbores), this last being the word 
used in the provision of the XII Tables on which he was 
founding.^ Here there is a manifest confusion of legis actiones 
as generic modes of procedure, and legis custiones as specific 
actions falling under one or other of those modes. Even as 
regards such specific actions it is clear that in many of them 
no statute was founded on at all, as when a man was claiming 
a thing as his property ; and it is difficult to believe that those 
which had a statutory foundation were so stereotyped as Gains 
represents, or to suppose that those who from time to time 
made and published collections of them always literally repro- 
duced the styles recommended by their predecessors.' As 
generic modes of procedure (genera agendi), there can be no 
doubt that they underwent modification as time progressed; 
both Rudorff and Bekker have called attention to a variety of 
instances in which we know for certain that some new feature 
was added or some old one discarded or amended.^ This is 
a difficulty that besets the subject, as it does so many other 
branches of Roman law, — the operation of changes which must 
necessarily, though sometimes all but imperceptibly, have been 
wrought on an institution in the lapse of centuries. 

As genera agendi ^ Gains teUs us that the Ugie actiones were 
five in number, each taking its name from its special character- 
istic feature, viz. (1) the legis actio per sacramentttm, (2) that 
per jvdids postulationem, (3) that per condictionem, (4) that per 
manvs injectionem, and (6) that per pignoris capionem. The 
third was unknown in the decemviral period, and will be dealt 
with subsequently (§ 41). The other four were allmore or 
less regulated by the XII Tables, but must in some form have 
been anterior to them. It is utterly impossible, however, to 
say of any one of them at what time it was introduced, or 

« Gai. iv. 112. 

* Bekker, Aktionmi, yol. i. p. 95 ; [Wlassak, Proceasgesetze, i. p. 80]. 
« Rudorff, R»m. MO, 7oL L p. 105 ; Bekker, Le, 

* So they are called by Pomponius, in Dig, i. 2, fr. 2, § 7. 
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what was the statute (Ux) by which it was sanctioned ; indeed 
it may well be that they were not of statutory introduction at 
all, but called leffis aetianes simply because recognised and 
indirectly confirmed by the Tables.^ In character and purpose 
they were very different The first two were directly employed 
for determining a question of right or liability, which, if per- 
sistently disputed, inevitably resulted in a judicial inquiry; 
the fourth and fifth might possibly result in judicial inter- 
vention, but primarily were proceedings in execution, in which 
the party moving in them worked out his own remedy. 
Which of them was of greatest antiquity is naturally a matter 
of controversy. There is much to be said for the view of 
Jhering and Bekker that manus injedio, as essentially nothing 
more than regulated self-help, must have been the earliest, — 
that the Ugia cLctio aacramento and the fudicis pasttdcUio must 
have been introduced in aid of it, and to prevent too hasty 
resort to it where there was room for doubt upon question 
either of fact or law. 

Before any step could be taken in either of the judicial 
legis actiones a preliminary procedure was necessary for bringing 
the respondent into court The duty was not committed to 
any officers of the law ; there was no writ of summons of any 
sort; the party moving in the contemplated litigation had 
himself to do what was needed. How it was to be gone about 
was explained in the very commencement of the XII Tables. 
" If a man summon another to court, the latter must go. If 
he go not, witnesses must be called. Then let the summoner 
apprehend him. If he hang back or try to take to his heels, 
then there may be manvs injection Should illness or old age 

* Bekker {Aktianen, toL i p. 88, note) says that lege agere meant to proceed 
according to statute {nach dem Oeseiz ver/ahren), — ^tbe yiew generally adopted. 
"To proceed as prescribed by statute " seems to be tbe idea in bis mLid. "To 
proceed in tbe way recognised by statute," i.«. by tbe XII Tables, appean more 
accurate. In jure eeseio (surrender before a magistrate) was a legis aelio (GaL ii. 
24) wbetber employed to eflfectuate an adoption, an emancipation, a manumission, 
or a conveyance of property ; but there is no reason to believe that it was a 
statutory invention ; all that we are told of its history is that it was confirmed 
by tbe XII Tables (Paul, lib, i. mantuU, in Fat, Frag, § 50) ; and, as regards 
tbe leg. ad, per jrignorie eapionem. Gains says expressly [iv. §§ 26, 27] that in 
some cases its employment was sanctioned not by statute but by custom. 

^ A party who would not do what was necessary to tbe trial of a cause was 
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be an obstacle, the summoner must provide a conveyance, but 
need not famish a litter unless he likes/' and so on.^ Once 
before the magistrate (king, consul, or praetor), the plaintiff 
stated his contention in a few formal words. If admitted 
unqualifiedly by the defendant, the magistrate at once pro- 
nounced his decree, leaving the plaintiff to work out his 
remedy as the law prescribed. But if the case presented was 
met either with a denial or a qualified defence, and appeared 
to the magistrate to be one proper for trial, he remitted it for 
that purpose either to a collegiate tribunal or to one or more 
private citizens as judges or arbiters. The act of remit was 
technically litis cantestatio or ordincUio fiidicii; the first so 
named because originally the parties called upon those present 
to be witnesses to the issue that was being sent for trial.^ 
This was the ordinary practice both under the system of the 
legis dctiones and that of the /(yrmvlae, and prevailed until the 
time of Diocletian.^^ 

In the first stage the proceedings were said to be injure, 
and the duties of the magistrate in reference to them made up 
his jurisdictio ; in the second they were said to be in jvdido, 
those presiding in it being styled judices. The similarity 
of the terms used to denote those two distinct functions is 
remarkable. Jvdex is the same as jus dicens ; yet the magis- 
trate was also said jus dicere}^ The most likely explanation 
is that given by Cicero and Dionysius, — ^that originally the 
judicial office was not thus partitioned, but that in ordinary 
litigation the king not only decided whether there was a 
relevant case averred, but himself heard and considered the 
merits and pronounced a final judgment^' As the duties and 
avocations of the supreme magistrate became more onerous, it 
was found necessary to delegate to others part of his judicial 
functions. In some cases the delegation seems to have been 

regarded as declining the defence, and dealt with a^ judieattu. See Unger, Z /• 
RO, vol. viL p. 206. 

^ See Brans, p. 16, and compare Yoigt, XII Tafdn^ voL L p. 693. 

' Paul. Diac. v. CcnOegUari (Brans, p. 265). 

^® [As to lUia contesUttio under the formulary system, see infra, p. 885.] 

" The consuls were sometimee officially sidled judices (Yarro, Ve X. Z. vi, 
88, Bnms, p. 306). 

^ Cic De JUp, ▼. 2, 8 (as in § 15, note 6) ; Dion. HaL x. 1. 
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to the pontiffs, in others to lay senators, and at last to have 

/been definitely regulated by Servius Tullius, to whom there 
seems reason to attribute alike the creation of the centumviral 
/ court and the institution of the single judge (units fudex)}^ 
' After that it became the rule that the magistrate, in the 
exercise of his pmsdictio, if the matter could not be settled at 
once by admission on the part of the defendant (confessio in 
jwre)y did no more than determine whether the plaintiff was 
entitled to an issue, remitting it if granted either to the cen- 
tumvirs or a single judge to pass judgment on the question 
involved. This was all the judge, whether sole or collegiate, 
had to do. He was " right-declarer " only, not " right-enforcer." 
If his judgment was for the plaintiff, the latter, if he failed 
in obtaining an amicable settlement, had himself to make it 
operative by subsequent proceedings by mantis injectio, and 
that under the eye of the magistrate, not of the judge. 

From an enumeration in Cicero of a variety of causes 
proper to the centumviral court, the conclusion seems war- 
ranted that it was its peculiar province to decide questions 
of quiritary right in the strictest acceptation of the words.^* 
They were all apparently real actions (vindicationes) ;^* — 
claims of property in land or of servitudes over it, of right as 
heir under a testament or in opposition to it, of rights of 
tutory and succession db intestate as agnate or gentile, and 
so forth. In all of these it was a numerous court of Quirites, 
advised in the early republic by a pontiff, that determined 
by its vote the question of quiritary right submitted to it. 
Many such questions in course of time, possibly at first of 
express consent of parties, came to be referred to a single 
judge ; but some, and notably claims of inheritance under or 

^ See supraf § 15, and notes 10-17. 

^^ "In quibus usucapionnm, tutelanun, gentilitatum, agnatioiium, allu- 
vionum, circumluyionum, nexorum, mancipionun, parietum, luminum, stilli- 
cidiomm, testamentorum ruptorum ant ratonim, ceterarumque rerum innu- 
merabilium jura vereentur " (Cic. De Or, i. 38, § 173). 

^ The *^ nexorum . . jura" in the passage quoted in List note does not refer 
to the obligationary nexum described in a preyious section (§31), and which was 
abolished by the Poetilian law of 428, but to one of the titles (Jiducia) on which 
real property might be held. The word occurs frequently in Cicero in this sense ; 
e,g, De harusp, rtsp, 7, § 14 — *'Mnltae sunt domus in hac urbe . . . jure 
hereditario, jure auctoritatis (usucapion ?), jure mancipii, jure nexi." 
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in opposition to a testament, were still remitted to the cen- 
tumviral court in the classical period. Personal actions, how- 
ever, unless, perhaps, when thej arose under a lex Trumcipii 
(p. 133), do not appear ever to have fallen within its cognis- 
ance: these were usually sent to a single judge — a private 
citizen — selected by the parties, but appointed by the 
magistrate, and to whom the latter administered an oath of 
office. But in a few cases in which an action involved not so 
much a disputed question of right as the exercise of skill and 
discretion in determining the nature and extent of a right that 
in the abstract was not denied, the remit was to a plurality of 
private judges or arbiters, usually three. 

Section 34. — ^The Legis Actio Sacramento* 

I The characteristic feature of the legis actio sa/sramento (or 

I actio eacrameTvti) as described by Gaius,^ and that from which 

it derived its name, was that the parties, after a somewhat 
dramatic performance before the consul or praetor, each chal- 

. lenged the other to stake a certain sum, whose amount was 

fixed by statute, and which was to abide the issue of the 
inquiry by the court or judge to whom the cause was eventu- 
ally remitted. This stake Gains refers to indifferently as 
sacraTmntumy sfwrn/ma eacramerUi, and poena sacrameTUi, The 
formal question the court had to determine was, — whose stake 
had been justified, whose had not (cujvs eacrameTUvm justtim, 
cujus injustv/m)\ the first was returned to the staker, the 

' second forfeited originally to sacred and afterwards to public 

^ To the literature in § 88, note 1, may be added Asyerus, DU legis adio 
aaeranurUif Leipsic, 1887 ; Hnschke (rer. Asverns), Riohter's KrU. JB, yoL iii. 
(1889), p. 665 9iE[.; Stintadng, VerMlimMS d. I, a, sacramerUo ntm Ver/ahren 

j dureh sponsio pra^'udicialis, Heidelberg, 1858 ; Danz, Sacrale Sehuiz, pp. 151- 

221 ; Maine, Anc, Law, p. 875 sq, ; Danz, ^* Die 1. a. sacram. xl d. lex Papiria,'* 
in Z,f, RG, vol. vi. (1867), p. 889 aq, ; Hoschke, Die mvUa u, d, aacramerUttm, 

I Leipsic, 1874 ; Lotmar, Zur I, a. sacrameTUo in rerrif Munich, 1876 ; Brinz (crit. 

j Lotmar), '* Zur Contravindication in d. I. a. sacr.'* in the Festffobe su SpengeVe 

Doetor-jubil&um (Munich, 1877), pp. 95-146 ; Miinderloh, '* Ueber Schein u. 
Wirklichkeit an d. 1. a. sacramenti," in the Z,f, RO. vol. ziiL (1878), p. 445 
sq. : E. Both, in the Z, d, Sav. Stift, toI. iii. (1882), R, A, i^ 121 9q. ; Fioretti, 
Legis actio aaeramefiUo, Naples, 1888; Jhering, "Reich a. Arm im altrom. 
Civilprozess," in his Scherz u. Ernst, p. 175 aq. 
» Gai. iv. 18-17. 

12 
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uses. But the decision on this formal question necessarily 
involved a judgment on the matter actually in dispute ; and, 
if it was for the plaintiff, entitled him, failing an amicable 
arrangement, to take ulterior steps for making it effectual 
The procedure was still employed in the time of Gains in the 
few cases that continued to be referred to the centumviral 
court, but otherwise had been long in disuse. 

Gains explains that it was resorted to both in real and 
personal actions. Unfortunately the MS. of his Institutes is 
defective in the passage in which he described its application 
to the latter. We possess the greater part of his account of 
the actio in rem as employed to raise and determine a question 
of ownership ; but the illustration he adduces is that of vindi- 
cation of a slave, — not so interesting or instmctive as the 
proceedings for vindication of land. These, however, can be 
reconstructed with tolerable certainty with the aids derivable 
from other sources.* 

The parties appeared before the magistrate, each armed 
with a rod {festucd) representing his spear (gwir or hasta), the 
symbol, as Gains says, of ownership in law.^ The first word 
was spoken by the raiser of the action, and addressed to his 
opponent:^ ''I say that the land in question [describing it 
sufficiently for identification] is mine in quiritary right {mewm 
esse ex jure Quiritium) ; wherefore I require you to go there 
and join issue with me in presence of the magistrate (in jttre 
manum conserererey Thereupon, according to the earliest 
practice, the magistrate and the parties, accompanied by their 
friends and backers (or, as one might say, their seconds), pro- 
ceeded to the ground for the purpose, — the court was transferred 
from the forum to the land itself. As distances increased, 

* Principally Gio. Pro, Mur, 12, § 26, and Aul. GelL xz. 10. 

^ Gai. It. 16. [Some writers think that the action was originally only appli- 
cable to moyables. This is in accordance with the theoiy that private owner- 
ship and alienation of land was unknown in early Rome. See mpra, p. 89, n. 9.] 

' In a sacramental litigation about a question of property the parties were 
not exactly plaintifif and defendant ; for he against whom action was taken had 
to maintain his own right, and not merely deny that of his opponent. Hence 
Gains does not speak of them as odor and rmt* (plaintiff and defendant), but as 
adTersaries (advenaarii). One vindicated ; the other oonnter-vindicated. [It was 
in a sense an action directed against the thing itsell The one party brought it 
into court and claimed it as his ; the other counterdaimed. Gizaid, p. 968, n. 4. ] 
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however, and the engagements of the consols multiplied, this 
became inconvenient Instead of it this course was adopted, 
— ^that the parties went to the spot without the magistrate 
but on his command, and joined issue in the presence of their 
backers, who had been ordered to accompany them, and who 
may have made a report on their return of the due observance 
of formalities. Still later the procedure was further simplified 
by having a turf brought from the place beforehand — probably 
as time advanced there would be no very particular inquiry as 
to where it had been obtained — and deposited a few' yards 
from the magistrate's chair ; and when he ordered the parties 
to go to the ground and join issue, they merely brought forward 
the turf and set it before him, and proceeded to make their 
formal vindications upon it as representative of the whole 
land in dispute.^ 

The ritual was as follows. The raiser of the action, 
addressing his adversary, again affirmed his ownership,^ but 
this time with the significant addition — '* As I have asserted 
my right by word of mouth, look you, so do I now with my 
vindicta;**^ and therewith he touched the turf with his rod 
(which was called vindicta when employed for this purpose). 

* Joinder of iBaae on the spot in presence of the magistrate was technioaUy 
:n jure maiywn oonaerere ; before witnesses, bnt oatwith his presence, it was 
KX jure manum eotuerere ; on the turf before him it was sgain in jure mamtm 
eonserere. Some editors read fruLJius conserere instead of manum eotuerere. Bnt 
this destroys the idea. It was not that the parties lifted or pretended to lift 
their hands against each other ; it was that they asserted and counter-asserted 
ownership under the old name of maniu. This is erident from the language of 
dellins in xx. 10, § 8 — eorr^io manuB, not manibus; and xx. 10, § 9 — ad 
eonserendam manumj not contereHdas manus, [Mliller in his edition of Varro, 
de L, L, yL § 64, prints **adierere manu" but remarks that the MSS. bars 
*' manum,*' See suprtt, p. 60, n. 23 ; Cuq, p. 409, n. 4.] 

^ The words in Gains (iv. 16) are — "menm esse aio secundum suam causam." 
The *' secundum suam causam" is generaUy printed as part of the formula 
recited by the Tindicant, and supposed to have occurred in all vindications. But 
it rather seems to be parenthetical. Gains is giving the ritual appropriate in 
vindication of an individual {homo) ; and in such a case it was often necessary 
to explain in what character he was claimed,— as a JUiurfamUiae^ pupil ward, 
frse bondman, or what not. All he means, therefore, by the words "secundum 
suam causam " is that the viudicant should be careful to make the necessary 
explanation. There was often no oooasion for it in vindication of land, as in the 
example in the text. 

* This is a frse paraphrase of the words of Gains — " doat dixi, eece tibi, 
vindictam imposui" 
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The word was then taken up by the magistrate in the shape 
of a question to the other party whether he meant to counter- 
vindicate. If he replied in the negative, or made no response, 
there was instant decree (addictio) in favour of the first party, 
and the proceedings were at an end.* If, however, he counter- 
vindicated, it was by repeating the same words and re-enacting 
the same play as his adversary : — " 1 say that the land is mine 
in quiritary right, and I too lay my vindicta upon it" The 
verbal and symbolical vindication and counter -vindication 
completed what was technically the manus canaertio. The 
parties were now in this position, — ^that each had asserted his 
ownership, and had figuratively had recourse to arms in main- 
tenance of his contention. But the matter was to be settled 
judicially ; so the magistrate once more intervened, and ordered 
both to withdraw from the land. The dialogue was then 
resumed, the vindicant demanding to know from his opponent 
upon what pretence (causa) he had counter-vindicated. In 
the illustration in Gains he avoided the question, and pleaded 
the general issue, — *' I have done as is my right in laying my 
vindicta on the land." ^® 

The proceedings had now reached the stage at which the 
sacrament came into play. The first challenge came from 
the vindicant, — "Since you have vindicated unrightfully, I 
challenge you with a sacrament of 500 asses ;^* to which the 
counter - vindicant responded, — "And I you." This was 

' By arrangement between transferrer and tranaferree, the procedore down 
to this point was often employed as a mode of conveyance, the tranaferree taking 
the position of yindicant ; it oonstitated the snrrender in court {in jure eessio) 
referred to in previous sections (see p. 187). 

^® There can be little doubt, however, that in certain circumstances tho 
counter-vindicant would deem it expedient to disclose his title. This was very 
necessary where he attributed his right to a conveyance upon which two years* 
possession had not yet followed ; in such a case he had to name his author 
{auetorem laudare) if he desired to preserve recourse against the latter on the 
warranty implied in the mancipation. That probably entailed a suspension of 
the proceedings, to allow of the author's citation for his interest ; and on their 
resumption, if he appeared and admitted his aueiariUu, he was formally made » 
party to the action. Valerius Probus, iv. 7 (OoU. lib, jur, ant^'tuHniani, voL ii. 
p. 144), has preserved the interrogatory addressed to him by the vindicant — 
^'Quando in jure te oonspicio, postulo, anne far (fias?) actor?" Cicero {Pro 
Mur. 12, § 26) quotes the first five words. On the subject of laudatio audoris^ 
generally, see Voigt, XII Tafdn^ voL li p. 195 9q, 
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technically the sacrameTUo pf^ovoeatio. The magistrate there- 
apon remitted the matter for trial to the centumviral court, or 
possibly, in certain cases, to a single judge ;^^ and in the 
presence of witnesses called by the parties (litis cantestcUio) 
declared what exactly was the question put in issue, and which 
court or judge was to decide. At the same time, according to 
Gaius's account of the procedure, he required sureties from the 
parties for the eventual payment by him who was unsuccessful 
of the sacrament he had offered to stake, and which became a 
forfeit to the exchequer. (The original practice was that the 
stake was deposited by both parties in the hands of the 
pontifb before they were heard by the centumviral court ; after 
judgment that of the gainer was reclaimed by him, while that 
of the loser was retained for religious uses.^^) The magistrate 
also made arrangements for the interim possession of the land 
by one or other of the litigants, taking security from him that, 
if he was eventually unsuccessful, it should be returned to his 
opponent, along with all the fruits and profits drawn in the 
interval At the trial, as both parties were vindicants, there 
must have been a certain burden of proof upon both sides. 
The vindicant, one may believe, must have been required to 
establish in the first instance that the thing he claimed had at 
some time been his ; and then, but probably not till then, the 
counter-vindicant would have to prove a later title in his 
person, sufficient to exclude that of his opponent. The 
judgment, as already observed, necessarily involved a finding 
on the main question ; but in form it was a declaration as to 
the sacrament, — ^that of the party who prevailed was declared 
to be just, and that of his unsuccessful opponent unjust.^' 

^ In what renudns of his description of the acUo saeramenio in personam 
Gaini says that, in tenns of tk lex Pinaria (which Huechke, Rttdorff, and 
MommMn attrihate to the year 282, and Voigt to 822), the praetor required the 
parties to attend on the thirtieth day after the saeramenio provoeaiio for the 
appointment of a judge ; and because, in speaking of the action in rem, he says 
that after proYOcation the same procedure followed as in the personal one (eadem 
eejuebaniwr quae cum in pereoiam ageretur), most writers assume that here too 
there was a remit after thirty days to a single judge. Probably in time, with 
certain exceptions, this became common enough ; but originally, as has been 
shown in a previous section, and possibly for a couple of centuries, the remit in 
real actions was usually to the centumviral court [Supra, p. 72.] 

» See Appendix, Note D. » Cio. Pro. Caee. 83, f 97. 
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Looking at this ritual as a whole, the conviction is irre- 
sistible that it could not have been so devised bj one brain. 
It reveals and oombines three distinct stages in the history of 
procedure, — appeal to arms and self-help, appeal to the gods 
and the spiritual power,^^ appeal to the civil magistrate and his 
judicial office. As GMlius says^ the real and substantial fight 
for might, that in olden days had been maintained at the point 
of the spear, had given place to a civil and festucarian combat 
in which words were the weapons, and which was to be settled 
by the interposition of the praetor.^^ But this does not explain 
the sacrammtum. Veiy various are the theories that have 
been proposed to account for it According to Qaius, it was 
nothing more than the sum of money staked by each of the 
parties, and which was forfeited originally to sacred and after- 
wards to public uses by him who was unsuccessful, as a penalty 
for his rashly running into litigation; and substantially the 
same explanation is given by Festus in one of his definitions of 
the word.^^ But this is far from satisfactory ; for it involves 
the absurdity of declaring that a penalty imposed by law could 
be unjust (infustum) in any case, and the still greater absurdity 
of declaring it just in the case of the party who was in the 
right, and unjust in the case of him who was in the wrong. 
There is another definition in Festus ^^ — " a thing is said to be 
done sacramerUo when the sanction of an oath is interposed " 
— that lends support to the opinion of Danz, Buschke, K 
Both, and one or two others, that there was a time when 
parties to a question of right were required to take an oath to 
the verity of their respective assertions ; that they were also 
required concurrently to deposit five bullocks or five sheep, 

^* It must not be lost light of that in the r^gal period the king iv«e aleo ohief 
pontiff, — that he was the embodiment of the spiritual as weU as of the aeoolar 
power. 

^* AuL Gell. XX. 10, § 10. Vindicare is just vim dieare, to proclaim a 
mightful right [The deriration seems to be from vim diogrn in the sense of 
asserting a violent claim (hence vindex, vindicare) as oontrasted with Jus dicere, 
asserting a rightful claim (hence /iMfesB, judieare). Some philologists, however, 
favour the derivation of vindicare from vewum dicere in the sense of deolare the 
price, or declare for sale— claim, the i of twifim changing its quantity before nd. 
See Wharton, Etym^ Lai. p. 116 ; H. Kniger, Oeaeh. d. cap. dem, pp. 192 tq.] 

^^ Feet V. SacramerUum (Bmns, p. 289). [Of. Varto, de Z. X. v. 180.] 

" Fest V. Saawnento (Bruns, p. 289). 
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according to the nature or value of t^e thing in dispute, to 
abide the issue of the inquiry ; ^^ that the question for deter- 
mination was whose oath was just and whose unjust ; and that 
he who was found to have sworn unjustly forfeited his cattle 
or sheep as a fioLiiMfnJtwm^ — a peace-offering to the outraged 
deity, — ^while the other party reclaimed his from the repository 
in which they had been detained in the interval.^^ 

The authors referred to are far from unanimous as to 
details, which is not surprising considering how meagre are the 
materials upon which their theories are constructed. But there 
seems to be enough to render it more than probable that, at an 
intermediate stage between the v^ra solida vis of the ancient 
times and the vis dvUis et festucaria which Gellius and Gains 
depict, there was a procedure by appeal to the gods through 
means of oaths of verity sworn by the parties, in the manner 
and with the consequences that have been indicated. Whether 
that was still the practice at the time of the decemviral legis- 
lation there is no means of judging. That in time it should 
have dropped out of the ritual is quite in the order of things. 
Its tendency was to become a mere form, imposing no real 
restraint on reckless litigation. The restraint was rather in 
the dread of forfeiture of the sacramental cattle, sheep, or 
money that would follow a verdict that an oath had been 
unjust And it must have been felt besides that it was unfair 
to brand a man as a false - swearer, needing to expiate hu 
offence by an offering to the gods, whose oath had been 
perfectly honest. That he should suffer a penalty for his 
imprudence in not having taken more care to ascertain his 
position, and for thus causing needless annoyance to others, 
was reasonable, but did not justify his being dealt with as 
one who had knowingly outraged the deity to whom he 
had appealed. So the oath — the original mcrameftd'om — dis- 

' ^ It was the Ltx Atemia Tarpeia of the year 800 v. a that oommnted the five 
bullocks and five sheep into 500 and 60 lbs. of copper respectively (Cio. De Rep, 
ii. 36, § 60, where the words usually printed "de multae sacramento" should 
read '*de mnlta et sacramento") ; Fest. y. Ptcuiaitua (Bruns, p. 279). For the 
pounds' weight of raw metal the XII Tables substituted the same number of 
a$se9; declaring that 600 should be the tumma saeramenti when the cause of 
action was worth 1000 cuaea or more, 60 when worth less, or the question one of 
freedom or slavery (Gai. iv. 14). [GelL zi 1 ; $upra, p. 67.] 
^ See Appendix, Note B. 
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appeared, the name passing by a natural enough process to the 
money which had been wont to be deposited before it was 
sworn ; but which now ceased to be an offering in expiation 
by a false-swearer, and became a mere penalty of rash litiga- 
tion (poena temere lUigafUia).^ The incongruity was in the 
retention in the mouth of the judex of the old formula — '' The 
sacrament of A is just, that of N unjust ; " to be explained 
only by that spirit of conservatism which pervaded the Boman 
jurisprudence, and which forbade the abandonment of old forms 
on merely theoretical considerations, so long as they could be 
adapted in practice to altered conditions. 

It may well be assumed that in most cases the finding of 
the court as to the justness or unjustness of the respective 
sacraments of the parties was the end of the case, — that it was 
at once accepted and loyally given effect to. If in favour of 
the party to whom interim possession had been awarded by 
the magistrate, there could be no difficulty ; he retained the 
object of dispute, with the fruits and profits he had drawn in 
the interval between litiscontestation and judgment If, how- 
ever, the finding was for the other party, and amicable arrange- 
ment was delayed, it is by no means quite clear what course 
was followed. Gains says that in awarding interim possession 
(vindieiaa dicere) the praetor required the grantee to give 
security by sureties (praedes) to his adversary for restitution to 
the latter in the event of his success ; ^ while Festus preserves 
a law of the XII Tables which, according to Mommsen's 
rendering, declared that when it turned out that interim pos« 
session had been awarded to the wrong party, it was to be in 
the latter^s power to demand the appointment of three arbiters, 
who should ascertain the value of the object of vindication and 
its fruits, and assess the damages due for non-restitution at 
double the amount^ This provision seems to have been 
intended to afford the wrongful interim possessor, who was nT>t 

«• Ruhr, tit IfuL iv. 16. « G»i. ir, 16. 

" ''Si Yiudiciam falwm tulit, si velit is, praetor arbitrot tria dato. Eomm 
arbitrio rei fructos duplione damnum deoidito:" Feat v. Vtndiciae (Brans, 
p. 800) ; Mommten, Fest, eod. qtuUem. XVL (Berlin, 1864), p. 84. This law is 
generally supposed to have been in one of the supplementary Tables of the year 
804 ; if so it was probably intended to qualify the rigour of the provisions about 
moniM in^ecUo in Table III. See Voigt, Jus. nut, toL iii. pp. 702-716. 
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in a position to make specific restitution to his successful 
opponent, a means of avoiding the apprehension and imprison- 
ment which were the statutory consequences of failure to 
implement a judgment (§ 36).^ It is probable that in time 
this duplicated money payment came to be regarded as the 
satisfaction to which the successful party in a vindication was 
entitled in every case in which, no matter for what reason, he 
was unable to obtain the thing itself and its fruits from their 
interim possessor ; that consequently an arbitrium litis aesti- 
mandae, or reference to arbiters to assess their value, resulted 
in every such case ; and that it was to assure its payment that 
the praetor required the party to whom the interim possession 
was awarded to give to his opponent the sureties (praedes litis 
€t vindiciarum) to whom Gains alludes.^ 

Such was the legis actio Sacramento in rem when the 
ownership of lands was the matter of controversy. But every 
sort of mamis which a man could pretend to have over persons 
or things might be vindicated by the same process, although 
necessarily with variations, more or less important, in the 
ritual. If his right over a woman whom he alleged to be his 
wife was disputed, or over a person who he averred was his 
JUiusfamiliaSy or his free bondman in moTicipio, or his slave, 
an custio sacramerM in rem was the appropriate remedy. So 
it was when he claimed an inheritance as heir ; and so it was 
when he claimed an easement or right of servitude over 
another person's land, or desired to have it established that 
his own was free from such a burden. If a man detained by 
another as a slave alleged that he was really a freeman, it was 
by the same process diat he obtained a judgment, suing by a 
third party who got the name of adsertor Ixbertatis ; in this 
case the XII Tables limited the sacramental penalty to fifty 
asses, and prescribed that during the dependence of the process 

• Voigt (Jus. fuU, vol. iii p. 706 tq. ; XII Ttrfdri, vol ii p. 666, note 14) 
holds, oontrary to the view generally entertained, that the proviaions of the 
Tables in reference to execution upon res jwrs Judieatas were not confined to 
judgments for money. 

^ [Another theoiy is that, while the possessor could not bo proceeded against, 
the prasdest who were really bound in his place and not merely as accessories, 
were diroctly subject to execution as debtors of the State. On this and other 
theories, see Cuenot, Nouv. lUv. Hist. 1S93, p. 846 sq. ; of. Jhering, CMd (4th 
edition), 1888, iiL Vorrede, p. xi. sq. ; Girard, pp. 828, 829 note 1.] 
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the party whose statoB was in dispate should enjoy that of a 
freeman. It has even been suggested, though somewhat tenta- 
tively, by so circumspect an authority as Brinz,^ that it is 
possible that the cietio sacrarneTUo in personam (described by 
Oaius in a page of which unfortunately not more than half a 
dosen words are legible in the Verona MS.) was originally 
nothing but a vindicaiio. Entertaining, as he does, the opinion 
that in the old law a debtor was practically subject to the 
mawus of his creditor, who might reduce him into quasi-slavery 
on his failure to meet his engagements, he asks — ^Was the 
personal action at first anything else than a dispute as to the 
bondage or freedom of the debtor, — an action in rem, in which 
a vindex (p. 194) took the place of an adsertar HbertaHa t The 
suggestion is novel, and worthy of further consideration. 

The ordinarily received opinion, but which rests on slender 
foundations, is that from the first the parties to a personal 
action met on equal terms ; that if it was a case of money 
debt^ the creditor commenced the proceedings with the aver- 
ment that the defendant owed him the sum in question, — * I 
say that you ought to pay me {dare opartere) 1000 asees ;*" 
that this was met with a denial ; and that a sacramental chal- 
lenge followed on either side.^ All are agreed that the remit 
was to a single Jtuiex, after an interval of thirty days from the 
proceedings m jwre ; that where the daim was for a definite 
sum the plaintifT had to establish his case to the letter; and 
that his sacrament was necessarily declared unjust if he failed 
to prove his daim by a single penny. But there is consider- 
able diversity of opinion as to whether by this form of process 
a daim of uncertain amount could be insisted on, — ^as, for 
example, one for damages for breach of a warranty (by lex 
maneipii) of acreage of lands sold, or of their freedom from 
burdens. If it could, then probably the question raised and 
dealt with sacramento was the abstract one of liability, — was 

"^ In his paper '*0n the idea involyed in the word Miffoiio" (ChHmhfii/t» 
ZSehr. vol. i p. 28 aq,), 

^ Valer. Prob. iv. Nos. 1 and 2, has these formulae^** aio te mihi dare 
oportere," and *'quando negas, te sacramento qningenaiio provooo." The 
latter has all the appearance of having belonged to the sacramental procedure : 
but the former may quite as weU have belonged to the legit acHo per eondiaionem 
(infra, § 41). 
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the warranty giren, and has it failed ? the sum due in respect 
of the breach being left to be dealt with in a subsequent arbitral 
process (arhiirium litis aestimandas). 

Section 36. — The ^^bois Actio peb Judicis 

postulationem ^ 

The defects of the Verona MS. have deprived us of Gaius's 
account of the legis actio per jvdids postvlationem. There is 
little elsewhere that can with any certainty be said to bear 
upon it. The most important is a note in Valerius Probus — 
T.PJi,LA. V.P. VJ)., which is interpreted — te, praetor, j7idicem 
arhitrumve postido uti des? This petition to the magistrate — 
king^ consul, praetor — ^to appoint a judge, arbiter, or arbiters 
(as the case might be), in all probabiUty was part of the pro- 
cedure in the action, and that from which it derived its dis- 
tinctive name. Beyond this all is conjecture alike as to the 
nature and form of the action and the cases to which it was 
applicable Gains says of the legis actio sacramenJto that it 
was general, and that it was the procedure that was to be 
resorted to where no other was prescribed by statute. The 
extant fragments of the XII Tables contain no such indica- 
tions as this would lead us to expect ; there is not a trace in 
them of an express instruction that proceedings in any par- 
ticular case were to be per judicis postulationem. There are 
amongst them, however, two or three provisions about arhitria^ 
— ^references of questions to arbiters, which were to be deter- 
mined by them, not necessarily by an afBrmance or n^;ation 
of the. respective pretensions of parties, but according to their 
conviction of what was right in the circumstances, although it 

^ To the litenture in note 1 to § 83 add — Baron, "Znr leg. act per judicie 
arbitrire postulationem," in the Festgttbe/ar Aug, W, HeffUr (Berlin, 1878), p. 
29 aq. ; Huechke, MuUa, eto. p. 894 9q, ; Adolf Schmidt, "Ueber die 1. a. per 
jnd. poet" in the Z. d, S<w. Stift, toI. u. (1881), R. A, p. 146 9q, ; Voigt, XTI 
Ta/dn, toL I § 61. [Cuq, Inst. Jurid, pp. 415-422.] 

' Valor. Prob. iy. 8 {CclL libror. Jur. AtUefud. toI. ii. p. 144). [Ae to the 
first letters T.P.R. see Rndorif in Pnchta^ IfuL ii § 162, note a; Hnachke, 
Jurisp. AiUtj. (5th ed.), p. 189 ; Schmidt, as above, p. 147, n. 1.] 

' E.g. "arbitrinm falsae vindiciae," Feet r. Vindidcu (Bnms, p. 800); 
"arbitriom familiae erciscundae,'* Clc. P. due. 7, § 19, Gai. in Dig. x. 2. 1, pr. ; 
" arbitrinm finium regundorum," Cic. De Leg. i 21, § 55. 
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might fall short of what was claimed on the one side or be in 
excess of what was conceded on the other. The number of 
those arbUria may have increased subsequently to the decem- 
viral l^islation ; indeed, Cicero applies the name to all those 
actions which gave rise to what are more familiarly termed 
bonae Jidei judicia (p. 337) ; and some of them may have been 
initiated by proceedings per fudicis postuUUionem so long as the 
Ugis {utianes were in general usa^ 

An incidental observation of Gaius's, however, about another 
matter,^ leaves little doubt that the judids posttUoHo was also 
employed to initiate strieti juris jvdieia, — ^actions in which the 
judge had no latitude, but was bound to find for the defendant 
unless the plaintiff established his claim to the very letter of 
it What were they ? When one looks into the matter, it is 
apparent that under the arrangements of the XII Tables 
sacramental procedure must often have been out of the ques- 
tion.^ A man would hardly think of raising in that form a vindi- 
cation of property of less value than the minimum sacramental 
penalty, or of claiming by it (say) a fine of five -and -twenty 
oMes for an assault, or of the same sum for the loss of a tree 
of his cut down maliciously/ As the condictio was of later 
introduction, the conclusion is all but inevitable that his 
remedy must have been per jvdids postulationem. Many 
jurists, however, are of opinion that its employment was not 
limited to cases whose trifling pecuniary importance rendered 
sacramental procedure inappropriate. Huschke seems inclined 
to hold that in most personal actions the plaintiff had it in his 
option to proceed in either form he pleased. Karlowa main- 

* [Upon arbitria see Ouq, pp. 663-67. He attaches rauoh importanoe to them 
in the development of the law.] 

' Gai. iv. 20. He is speaking of the leg. acL per eoTtdietionem (t9|/m, § 41), 
introduced by the Silian and Calpnrnian laws. That action was for obtaining a 
jndgment npon a claim for a definite sum of money or some other res ceria. He 
says the necessity for it was far from obvious, seeing that such claims could 
quite well have been insisted in sacramento or per Jvdieia poaUdationem, Yet 
^e Judicia to which those statutes gave rise were in the first instance essentially 
§trieU Juris, 

' Bekker {Aktionen, vol. i. pp. 65-67} points out a considerable number of 
the remedies of the XII Tables which it would have been very difficult to make 
operative sacramento, 

' Such was the penalty imposed by the Tables for the oflfences refeired to. 
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tains the doctrine that outside the XII Tables there was a 
great variety of rights whose sanction was jus^ — consuetudin- 
ary, not statute law; that actions for their protection were 
jv/rgia, not lUes ; and that judids pastuUdio was the procedure 
by which such jwrgia weie dealt with.* Voigt discovers ample 
scope for the employment of this form of procedure within the 
Tables themselves. He finds in them the matter of not less 
than fifty-two actions ; and, undaunted by Gaius's remark about 
the generality of the actio sacramerUo, does not hesitate to 
assign to each of them its appropriate procedure. No fewer 
than thirty-five of them must, in his view, have been initiated 
by jvdicis arbttrive postidaiio, of which nine resulted in arbitria 
and the remainder in fudicia.^ His reasoning is ingenious, but, 
in the almost entire absence of direct authority to support it, 
can hardly be called convincing. 

While it is impossible with certainty to trace the history 
of this procedure to its first beginnings, yet the impression is 
general that it must have originated in the regal period. There 
were three different positions in which an appeal for aid might 
be made to a court of justice — (1) when it was a question of 
civil right that had to be decided in terms directly affirmative 
or directly negative of the contention of the raiser of the action, 
and in which questions both of law and fact were involved ; 
(2) when it was only a question of fact that had to be ascer- 
tained, the legal result of the fact, if established, being known 
beforehand ; (3) when facts had to be set against facts, and a 
result arrived at that in the judgment of those who had to 
balance them was fair and reasonable in the circumstances. 
In the first case, as when the contention was meum esse or dari 
oportere (otherwise than under an obligationary nexum), the 
procedure was sacramento, and the reference originally (in all 
probability) to the pontiffs, although afterwards to the centum- 
viral court or to eifudex; in the second, as when the question 
was — ^had or had not the defendant assaulted the plaintiff, and 
so incurred the fixed and invariable statutory penalty ? — ^it was 
probably to a fudex without the intervention of a sacrament ; 

* Karlowa, Sihn. OP. pp. 47 «7m 122 sq, ; [see nipra, p. 70, n. 6]. 

* Voigt, XII Tafdn^ toL i. pp. 586-589. See alBO Jhering (as in § 84, note 
1), p. 208 9q, [Gnq, p. 421.] 
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in the third, as when the matter in hand was the partitioning 
of an inheritance amongst co-heirs, or the determining whether 
operations of the defendant were interfering with the natural 
drainage of the plaintifTs land and how the mischief was to be 
abated, or the assessment of damages for injury to property, or 
of the sum sufficient to relieve from talion or the statutory 
penalty of theft, the reference was to an arbiter or arbiters. In 
the procedure sacramento the pleadings opened directly with an 
averment of right — " I say that this is mine," " I say that the 
defendant is bound to pay me so much;" but in that per 
judicis arhUrive posttUatio there is reason to surmise that they 
commenced with an averment of fact, followed by the resulting 
demand of the plaintiff. The details, however, are quite 
imcertain; with this exception, that in some arbtiria the 
plaintiff expressly threw himself upon the discretion of the 
Arbiters — qtumtum aeqtUua mdius est ob earn rem mihi dari. 

Section 36. — ^Ths Lbgis Acno pib Manub Injectionem^ 

In one of his most interesting chapters, and in the shape 
of a dialogue between Sex. Caec. Africanus the jurist, and 
Favorinus the philosopher, while they and a few others were 
waiting in the quadrangle of the palace to pay their court to 
the emperor, Aulus Gellius introduces an account, put into the 
mouth of Africanus, of some of the provisions of the XII 
Tables, and in particular those regulative of manus injectio} 
Africanus is made to say that, according to his belief {opinor), 
the words of the statute were these : " Aeris confessi rebusque 

^ To the Utenture in § 88, note 1, may be added Hnsohke, Nesown (1846), 
p. 79 9q,; Sarigny, "Das alt-rom. Sohuldreoht," in his V^rm, Schr\ft. toL ii 
(1850), p. 869 sq.; Hoflmann, Die Foreten u, ScMoUri, nehat Anhartg Hber d, 
altrdm, SehulcUreeJU (Vienna, 1866), p. 64 sq, ; Unger, in the Z. /. MO. vol rii 
(1868), p. 192 4^. ; Vainberg, Le nexwn et la eontrainUt par corps en droit rem, 
(Paris, 1874), p. 86 $q,; Bruns, in the Z. /. BO. toL xiL (1876), p. 128 $q.; 
Exner, in the 2./, RO, vol. xiiL (1878), p. 892 tq.; Voigt, ''Ueber d. Gesch. d. 
Tom. Ezeoutionsrechtes," in the Beriehte d. K, Sdehs. OeulUch. d. fFissensehaften, 
pha.4Ud. CI vol. xxxir. (1882), p. 76 aq.; Voigt, XII Tafeln, vol. L fi$ 68- 
65 ; Jhering (as in § 84, note 1), pp. 196 aq,, 232 aq. [Add H. Kriiger, Oeaeh. 
der cap, dem, p. 192 aq.; Carle, Origini, p. 206 aq,; Ouq, IvjtL Jurid. pp. 
422-29]. 

* Gell. A^oeL AU, xz. 1, §§ 41-51. 
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jure judicatis triginta dies justi sunto. Post deinde manus 
injectio esto. In jus dudto. Ni judicatum facit^ aut quis 
endo eoxn jure vindicit, secmn ducito : vincito aut nervo aut 
compedibuB. Quindecim pondo, ne migore, aut si volet minoie, 
yiudto.' Si volet suo vivito. Ni suo vivit, qui eom viactum 
habebit, libras farris endo dies dato. Si volet plus dato." 
Africanus continues narraiivd : '* There was still room for the 
parties to come to terms ; but if they did not, the debtor was 
kept in chains for sixty days. Towards the end of them he 
was brought before the praetor in the comitium on three con- 
secutive market-days, and the amount of the judgment-debt 
proclaimed. After the third capite poenas dabat, or else he was 
sent across Tiber to be sold to a foreigner. And this capital 
penalty, sanctioned in the hope of deterring men from unfaith- 
fulness to their engagements, was one to be dreaded because of 
its atrocity, and of the new terrors with which the decemvirs 
thought right to invest it. For if it was to more creditors 
than one that the debtor had been adjudged, they might, if they 
pleased, cut up and divide his body. Here are the words of 
the statute, ' Tertiis nundinis partis secanto. Si plus minusve 
secuerunt, se fraude esto.' " 

Such is Gellius's account of the provisions of the XII 
Tables in reference to this Ugia actio. I have preferred giving 
the statutory words in the original ; because in some points 
there is considerable dubiety as to their meaning. But it is to 
be borne in mind that Gellius does not vouch for their accuracy ; 
the Tables were already in his time matter of antiquity, and 
even the jurists knew nothing of them beyond what was still 
in observance.^ That he has reproduced them only partially 
seems almost beyond question; for in another chapter he 
himself quotes a couple of sentences that are to all appearance 
from the same context, " Adsiduo vindex adsiduus esto. Pro- 
letario jam civi, quis volet vindex esto " — ** The vimdex for a 
freeholder must himself be a freeholder; but any one who 

• The MSS. hare "ne minore aut li Yolet mijore." PaohU {InaL rol. L 
1 179, note i), Lange (JSffm. AIL roL i. p. 155), and Hoflfaiann (/.& pi 6S) tupport 
this reading ; but most anthors concur in altering it as above. 

4 GeU. xyI 10, §§ 2-8. [Seneoa, however (Sp. 114, 18), speaks of the fond- 
ness for antiquarian studies in his time, *'Multi ex alieno seoulo petunt verba, 
211 Tabulas loquuntur."] 
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likes may be vindex for a proletarian." * We have to face, 
therefore, the extreme probabilitj that the record is incomplete, 
and the possibility besides that it is not literally accurate. 
There is room for error, consequently, in two directions ; but 
the nature and effect of the procedure in its main features may 
be gathered from the texts as they stand with reasonable 
certainty. 

It was a procedure in execution ; but against whom ? The 
answer depends on the interpretation of the words, "Aeris 
confessi rebusque jure judicatis." The natural reading is, " For 
acknowledged money debts and judgments obtained by regular 
process of law (Jure) there shall be thirty days' grace." The 
general opinion is that the aeris confessi referred to formal 
admission by a defendant in an action for money due, when he 
first appeared before the magistrate, of the incontrovertibility 
of the plaintiff's claim,* what in the later jurisprudence was 
called confessio in jure ; and that the rdms jure judicatis referred 
to judgments by judices on remit from the magistrate in cases 
of disputed litigation.^ But this view of the matter is open 
to the objection that it excludes manus injectio on a party's 
acknowledgment or confession where the cause of action was 
anything else than money resting-owing.^ The more probable 
explanation is that every acknowledgment before the magis- 
trate in the initial stage of a litigation was regarded in the 

" GelL XTi. 10, § 6. These two sentenoes are usually imported into the first 
Table, vhioh regnktes in jus weaUo; but oomparison with chap. IzL of the L 
colon, JtU, Otnetivae (Brans, p. Ill) shows that they related to manus ingsdtio, 

' [Or informal admission when he has not properly contested the claim.] 

7 Most modem oirilians hold that a judgment required to be for a certain 
sum of money in order to warrant manua ir^'edio. But, if the generally accepted 
reading of Gains, ir. 48, be right, namely, that under the system of the legis 
actiones a judicial condemnation was in the ipsa res, and not in a pecuniary 
equivalent, there does not seem to be any authority for such an opinion. 
(This view of Gaius's statement, however — which, it is admitted on all hands, 
requires some correction — has been vigorously combated by Brini, " Delia con- 
danna nelle leg. act" in the Arek, Ofiurid, voL zzi. (1878), p. 218 sq,, and 
Montagnon, Sur la nature des condemnations civiles (Lyons, 1888), p. 6 sq. They 
hold that what Gains really said was that from the first condemnations were 
always in a sum of money.) 

^ There was, of course, no room for manus injectio on confession, or rather 
non-counter-vindication, in an aatio saoramento in rem in reference to a movable 
at any time, or to land when the procedure was on the spot ; for the vindicant 
had simply then and there to appropriate it. 
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decemviral period as res jure judicata;^ for, although it iB 
nowhere so stated, it is impossible to suppose that an admission 
or non-negation of a plaintiffs claim by the defendant was not 
followed by a magisterial finding or declaration, which was 
as much a judgment as the decision of the centumvirs or a 
jvdex on the justness or unjustness of a sacrament.^® From 
this point of view the aeris confessi of the Tables must have 
had reference to something else than confessio in jure ; and 
this, as has already been observed, can only have been nexal 
indebtedness (p. 150). If, as some think, this was created not 
simply by a lender imposing obligation on a borrower by the 
words dare damnas esto, but by the latter acknowledging its 
existence in the words dare damnas sum, it would be difScult 
to conceive a more perfect illustration of aes confessum. But 
even without the debtor's verbal acknowledgment, his accept- 
ance of the loan on the terms recited by his creditor in presence 
of the representatives of the people was a public recognition of 
indebtedness to which the epithet was hardly less appropriate. 
Gains, in explaining the way in which an obligation was 
discharged by the copper and the scales,^^ says it was the 
proper course to be followed when the debt had arisen either 
per aes et lihram or ex causa judicati; in the former case, he 
says, the debtor was called damnatus, in the leitteT judicatiLs or 
condemnatus. In his brief description of manus injectio}^ he 
limits its application to the same two classes, the jvdicaii and 
the damnati. There is not a word in either passage about the 
{in jure) confessus. No other explanation of the omission is 
possible but this, that such an one was regarded as jvdicaius. 
The aeris confessi of the Tables, therefore, must have referred 
to the case of the debtor whom Gains calls damnatus, — him 
who had been laid under obligation per aes et libram and dare 
damnas esto ; in other words, the n£xus or nexal debtor.^* 

' What else was the meaning of the brocard, "Confessus pro judicato 
habetur"? 

^^ [Of. the addiction which terminated a cessio injure. — Gai. ii. 24.] 

" Gai. iu. 178-176. » Gai. iv. 21. 

^' Gains includes amongst the damnati the heir whom a testator had burdened 
with a legacy by the words "dare damnas esto" (termed ** legatum per damna- 
tionem," Gai. ii. 201). But this was unknown at the time of the enactment of 
the Tables ; and the aeris con/easi, therefore, can haye referred only to the case 
of the nexus. See Appendix, Note F. [Cf. Carle, Origini, p. 206.] 

18 
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The Ugis cuiio vras competent, then, against either a nexus 
or a judgment-debtor (the latter including an in jure eonfesgus) ; 
but only after thirty days from maturity of the debt in the one 
case, or of the judgment (or admission) in the other. It was 
apprehension of the debtor by the creditor himself; in its first 
stage, at leasts an act of pure self-help. What accompanied 
and followed it in times anterior to the XII Tables it is 
impossible to say; probably there was an indefinitenees and 
uncertainty about the whole procedure which the new provi- 
sions were intended to abate. According to Gains ^^ the cause 
of the arrest had to be stated by the creditor then and there, — 
for example, that the arrestee was due so much on a judgment, 
but had not paid, and that the manvA injeetio was in respect of 
the debt referred to. Whether nexal or judgment debtor, he 
had at once to be brought before the magistrate. But the 
purpose was not the same in both cases. In that of the nexal 
debtor, as has been explained in a previous section (p. 150), it 
was to give him an opportunity of proving by the mouths of 
the five witnesses of the Tuxi liberatio that his loan had been 
repaid, or he at any rate formally released by the lender ; if he 
did not avail himself of it, the procedure, so far as he was 
concerned, was at an end, and the creditor at once and at his 
own hand carried him off in the exercise of his contractual right 
of detention." With a judgment-debtor it was different He 
also was brought before the magistrate; but the object was 
that his creditor might obtain authority to carry him away and 
provisionally confijie him in the domestic lock-up (domum 
dtLcere). Such a course, however, was avoided either (1) by 
instanl payment or other implement of the judgml (Ii 
jvdiccUum facU), or (2) by the intervention of a vindex or 
champion.^^ The position taken by the latter was not exactly 
that either of a surety or of an attorney for the jvdicatus 

" Gai. iv. 21. 

^' Our only authority is Gellias ; and, bo far aa his desoription goes, the pro- 
ceedings subsequent to the first bringing of the arrestee before the magistrate (m 
jus ducUo) are limited to the case of a judgment-debtor {Judicatus), As pointed 
out on p. 161, some of them would have had no meaning in that of a nexal 
debtor arrested in respect of aes coi^fessum, 

'• Vindex =s**qvLi in eo vim dicit," ue. "in eo rim monstrat" (Schoell, X/7 
Tab, reliquiae, p. 91). In the Lex col. Julias Oenetivaef cap. 61 (Bmns, p. Ill) 
the ooiresponding phrase is ''in eo vim faciet." [See supra, p. 182, n. 15.] 
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demanding a rehearing of the case ; he appeared rather as a 
controverter in his own name of the right of the creditor to 
proceed further with his execution, on the ground that the 
judgment was invalid. This necessitated a new action between 
the creditor and the vindex, but to which the debtor was not a 
party. K it failed, then the vindex was liable for double the 
amount of the original debt/^ as a penalty on him for having 
improperly interfered with the course of justice ; but on pay- 
ment he had relief against the original debtor, who had been 
liberated through his intervention.^^ Failing a vindex and 
failing payment, the creditor took his debtor home and put 
him, or at least was entitled to put him, in chains, whose 
weight was limited by the statute to fifteen pounds. The 
prisoner might live at his own cost if he pleased ; but other- 
wise his creditor had to give him daily at least a pound of 
spelt This provisional confinement was to continue for sixty 
days, to allow opportunity for arrangement; and during the 
last month the creditor had to produce his debtor in the 
comitium on three consecutive market-days, proclaiming aloud 
the amount for which he was detained, on the chance that 
some compassionate citizen might offer a ransom.^' If the 
third market-day passed without payment or compromise, there 
was a formal addictio or magisterial decree awarding the debtor 
to his creditor.^ The debtor, says Gellius, capite poena» dahcU, 

V Unger (/.& n. 1) holds that the vindeXj if he flBiiled in his action with 
the creditor, lost his aacraTneniunif but was not liable any further; that the 
creditor might then proceed with his execution ag&inst his arrestee, and that it 
was against the latter that the amount of the debt was duplicated, as the penalty 
of hia denial (involved in his putting forward the vindex) of the validity of the 
judgment [Girard, DroU romairit p* 059» n. 8, suggests what seems not improb- 
able, that the vindex by intervening was treated as having committed a delict, 
and must maintain his defence on that footing. This would explain the con- 
demnation in duplum,] 

^ He probably operated his relief by manna injecticprojudicato on his own 
account, on the ground of his payment for the debtor, technically depenaum; for 
though Gaius (iv. 22) appears to attribute the introduction of that procedure to a 
Lex Publilia, yet there is reason to think that that statute merely extended to a 
aponaor what had previously been the practice in the case of a vaa, a praea, and a 
vindex, Comp. Bekker, Aktianenf vol. L p. 41, and see auprOf p. 158. 

^' [For a similar practice where debtors failed to pay wehrgeld, see the Salio 
Law, 58 (ed. Geffeken, 1898), noted by Girard, p. 959, n. 5.] 

^ Gellius (xx. 1» § 44) speaks of the magistrate's warrant to the creditor to 
carry home and incarcerate his debtor as the addidio. But as Livy constantly 
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or was sold across the frontier as a slave ; and if the judgment 
on which he had been incarcerated had been obtained by a 
plurality of creditors, they might cut his body in pieces and 
divide it, but without prejudice if any one had more or less 
than his fair share. 

Such, says Gellius, was the law of the XII Tables ; and so 
also says Quintilian fifty years earlier, and Tertullian fifty 
years later," although there is not a hint of it in Cicero, livj', 
or Dionysius,^ or in the pages of any of the jurists. While 
there are still some very eminent authorities^ who, like 
Gibbon, ''prefer the literal sense of antiquity to the refine- 
ments of modern criticism," yet latterly the majority alike of 
jurists and historians seem to be of opinion that Gellius has 
put on the words of the Tables an interpretation they were 
never meant to bear. It is a little remarkable, however, that 
though they resent the idea of an actual section and partition 
of the debtor's body, very few of them find any difficulty in 
accepting the notion that his creditor or creditors might put 
him to death. Yet it is one that cannot well stand examina- 
tion ; the results to which it leads are too extravagant For 
example : the punishment the XII Tables imposed upon mani- 
fest theft was slavery, — the thief became the slave of the 
individual whose goods he had stolen.** That of non-manifest 
theft was a pecuniary penalty, — twofold the value of the thing 

refers to Jtidicati and addicti as distinct classes, the better opinion seems to be 
that the addi^ctio was the final magisterial decree, when the provisional detention 
of the judicattu had failed to elicit a satisfactory arrangement. 

" Quint. Inst. Or, iii. 6, 84 ; Tertull. Apolog. 4. Their language is vague. 
Neither professes acquaintance with the words of the statute ; and both admit 
that a seetio corporis had never been known in history. 

" It is mentioned, however, by Dio Gassius, writing a quarter of a century 
after Tertullian. See the fragments in Mai, Coil, script, vet, vol. ii. p. 144. 

^ Eohler, who applies the provisions of the Tables to the nexas as well as the 
judic€Uus and confessus, is one of them ; see his ShaJcespeare^ etc. p. 8. There is 
no denying that, with the aid of the comparative jurisprudence in which he is so 
profoundly versed, he makes out a strong case for the realistic interpretation he 
puts upon them. The results of his researches are summed up in a few sentences 
in his tractate Das Becht als Culturerscheinung (Wiirzburg, 1885), p. 17, quoted 
infraf Appendix, Kote 6. [Bourcart (trad. Muirhead), p. 268 n., gives a list of 
recent authors who accept the literal interpretation. It might be considerably 
increased. In particular, add Jhering, Vorgesch, d, Indoeurcp, p. 78 sg.] 

** Gell. xi. 18, § 8, xx. 1, § 7 ; Gai. iii. 189. [Gains says there was a con^ 
troversy as to whether it was actual slavery.] 
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that bad been abstracted.^ But if it had been the case that 
every judicatus who failed within three months to satisfy his 
creditor might be put to death, then the non-manifest thief, 
against whom a judgment had been obtained, must often in the 
end have suffered a penalty more serious than that which 
overtook him whose theft had been manifest, — slavery for the 
graver offence, death for the lighter.^ Capite poenas ddbat, 
therefore, cannot have meant death. But it is just as impos- 
sible that it can have meant slavery.^ Indeed there is 
abundant evidence that the addictus, even when his two 
months of provisional detention were ended, was not only still 
de jure free, but was not capite minutus even as regarded 
citizenship or family rights, and that any property he had still 
remained his own.^ The only other explanation is that '' he 
paid the penalty ^ with his person," ^ in contradistinction to 
" his means." *^ Caput is used in opposition to bona. Under 
the law of the Tables, unless when the debtor was sold beyond 
Tiber and thus made the slave of his foreign purchaser, the 
extent of the creditor's right was to detain him in free bondage, 
making what use he could of his services, and exercising 
discipline over him as if he were a slava But for the mis- 

» Gai. iii. 190. 

^ Even the man eentenced to twenty-five cuaea for a petty assault, and who 
conld not pay it, might in this view have had to suffer death as the alternative t 

^ Ckipitis poenot capital punishment, meant death, slavery, or deprivation of 
citizenship ; and this no doubt accounts for the all but universally prevalent 
idea that by capite poenas dabat the Tables must have meant one or other of 
them. 

" It is true that Dionysius (vi. 86) speaks of a creditor incarcerating not only 
his debtor but also the latter's two sons, and that he once or twice indicates that 
the debtor's goods were likewise seized. But those instances were anterior to 
the law of the Tables, and before the power of creditors exercising their right of 
self-redress had been made matter of statutory regulation. The servitiuin to 
which an addictus was subjected was essentially a punishment. But it was a 
principle of Boman law that punishment affected only the \iTongdoer. A man's 
¥dfe and children were not sent into exile, or banisbment, or slavery with him 
on account of his offence ; and there is no authority for holding that they were 
treated differently when the punishment was bondage without loss of either 
freedom or citizenship. 

^ More accurately, "made amends'* (Curtius, Or, Etym. No. 878). 

^ A very familiar signification of caput, as in the old definition of tutela in 
Irut. i. 18, i, — " Vis ac potestas in capite libero," etc. 

n *<Fama et corpore jndicati atque addicti creditoribus satisfaciebant 
poenaque in vicem fidei cesserat " (Liv. vi. 84, § 2). 
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taken notion that a creditor waa entitled after the expiry of the 
three months to put his debtor to death, — of which there is 
not a single instance on record, — it is unlikely that so many 
would have thought of imputing to the partis aecanto such an 
inhuman meaning as that a plurality of creditors might cut the 
body of their addictus in pieces and each take a share. 

Those who hold that capite poenaa dabat meant death can 
hardly avoid this interpretation of the partis seeanto ; but con- 
sole themselves, like Oellius, with the conviction that it was 
never meant to be enforced. Those, again, who hold that the 
former of these phrases implied slavery, assume that the 
second meant joint ownership of the slave or distribution of 
the price obtained for him ; while some, who are of opinion 
that addictio involved the passing of the debtor's famUia to 
his creditor, hold that this also fell within the sectio. There 
is no objection to the employment of the word secare in the 
sense of " distribute " ; for he who had bought a confiscated 
estate in mass, and afterwards resold it in lots, was called 
honorvm sector ;^ and both Cicero and Yarro speak of sectio 
personae when meaning nothing more than dispersal of his 
estate.** But the application of the phrase simply to the 
case of the detention of a debtor as a free bondman does not 
seem altogether appropriate, and renders the ^ si plus minusve 
secuerunt se fraude esto " harder than ever to explain.** The 
difficulty disappears at once if we make a slight rearrange- 

" [As to the application of the term sector to the purchaser of booty in mass 
who afterwards sells in single lots, see Jhering, Vorgekh. d. Indoeurop. p. 402. 
On the derivation of the word aedor, see SchuUn, Lehrbttchf p. 869, n. 1 ; 
A. Gellins (zviiL 9) ; Festus (t. Seetorea). References in GelUna (Lc) show its 
connection with an old verb Moifra, meaning to declare (root aak, sag, as in sagen) 
— the sector being one who declares aloud the price he will give for the goods. ] 

** Cic. Philipp, ii. 26, § 66, ziiL 14, § 80 ; Varro, De IL S, 10, i (Bruns, p. 
811). In like manner the ''praedes vendere jus potestasque esto" of the Lex 
MalacUana {temp. Domitian, § 64, Bruns, p. 189) can have meant no more than 
sale of the estates of the defaulting sureties. 

^ One of the first to condemn the Gellian interpretation of partis seoarUo was 
Dr. Taylor, in his Commentaritu ad I. deeemviralem de inope debitore in partis 
dissecando (Cambridge, 1742). He himself understands it thus (p. 15) : ** Qui 
uni debet, uni addictus serviat ; qui pluribus, ejus addicti partis, i.e, operas, 
serritia, ministeria communes illi foeneratores communiter dividunto ; communis 
sit senrus eorum qui quidem adfuerint ; et sine fraude esto, si oeteri toties pro- 
citati suas quoque partis in debitore non yindicayerint" 
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ment of the provisions brought under our notice by Gellius, 
and accept the suggestion that the plurality of creditors he 
fopeaks of can have referred only to the case of co-heirs taking 
proceedings against a debtor of their predecessor's.^ Bearrange- 
ment is quite legitimate, — some rearrangement indeed is 
imperative if the words of the Tables are to be reconstructed.** 
On consideration of the whole matter, the explanation that 
most commends itself to me is this, — ^that where there was 
but one creditor concerned, and the two months of provisional 
detention expired without payment, intervention of a vindex, 
or compromise of some sort, the debtor definitively became 
his creditor's free bondman in virtue of the magisterial 
addictio ; ^ but that where co-heirs were concerned, as bondage 
and service to all of them would have been inconvenient if 
not impossible when they were not to continue to possess the 
inheritance in common, the debtor was sent over Tiber and 
sold as a slave, and the price got for him divided amongst 
them. If one or other got more than his fair share, no 
harm was done; for the disproportion would eventually be 
redressed in an action of partition {ojctio famUiae ereis- 
cundue).^ 

* The suggestion U Yoigt's {XII Tafeln, vol. ii. p. 861). He puts it that 
once a debtor was domum ductus it was impossible for any other creditor to pro- 
ceed with inanus vnjedio. Co-heirs were on a different footing ; for, bj a law of 
the Tables, each was entitled to proceed against a hereditary debtor only for so 
much of the debt as corresponded to his share of the inheritance. But Yoigt 
holds — wrongly, as I think — that what they divided was the debtor himself, the 
members of his family, and his goods. 

** Gellius quotes the law as ''Tertiis nnndinis partis secanto"; whereas 
immediately after the *' Tertiis nundinis " must hare come the provision as to 
what was to be done with the debtor when there was only one arresting creditor. 
That he explains narrativi. 

^ There is room for speculation as to what were the actual words of the 
statute. Quintilian {Itist, Or. viL 8, 26) says: '*Addictus, quem lex servire, 
donee solverit, jubet"; and in DecL 811: "Quid enim lex dicit? addictus, 
donee solverit, serviat" Yoigt (Execution^ p. 88) supposes Quintilian to refer 
to the Poetilian law. May it not have been to the XII Tables f 

" Reconstructions are always hazardous ; and Eriiger and Jhering have re- 
cently used their pens in sympathetic warning. But, on the footing above 
explained, the provision of the Tables may have been something like this: 
"Tertiis nundinis addicitor. Capite poenas dato. Si plnres sunt, trans Tiberim 
peregre venum danto : partis secanto. Si plus minusve secuerunt, se fraude 
esto." — On the third market-day there shall be decree of addiction. The ad- 
didua shaU then pay the penalty with his person. If there be several creditoh 
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The abuses to which manus injectio gave rise, particularly 
in the case of nexal debtors, have already been referred to 
(§§ 20, 31). The next were probably much more numerous 
than the pidicati (or more properly addicti)\ and, being in 
great part the victims of innocent misfortune, it was the 
sufferings they endured at the hands of relentless creditors 
that so often roused the sympathies and indignation of the 
populace, and more than once brought the republic to the 
verge of dissolution. But the judgment-debtors had suffered 
along with them ; and some of the provisions of the Poetilian 
law (p. 153) were meant to protect them against the needless 
and unjustifiable severity that had characterised their treat- 
ment by their detaining creditors. The manus injectio itself 
was not abolished, nor the possible intervention of a vindesc; 
neither were the domum diictio that followed, and the pro- 
visional imprisonment, with the light chains authorised by the 
Tables while it lasted; nor was the formal addictio of the 
debtor to his creditor when the sixty days had expired with- 
out arrangement"* But after addiction, if it was for nothing 
more than civil debt, there were to be no more dungeons and 
stripes, fetters and footblocks; the creditor was to treat his 
debtor and his industry as a source of profit that would in 
time diminish and possibly extinguish his indebtedness, rather 

to whom he is awarded, let them eeU him hejond Tiber and divide the prioe. 
If any of them have got more or less than his fair share, this shall not prejudice 
them." [Another ingenious explanation has been offered by Sehulin, Lehrbudt, 
p. 535 (cited by Cuq, p. 425). He suggests that the words partis »ecanto should 
read partis secuniOt the word seeunto coming from the old verb seeere, meaning to 
declare {aupra, n. 32), so that the meaning of the passage "Si plus minusye," etc 
would be that the several creditors in conducting their debtor before the praetor 
would annoimce the shares which each had. An error in the declaration was 
not to prejudice them. To all such explanations, however, including that of 
our author, there is the fatal objection that they contradict the express state- 
ments «f the old writers. Africanus, whose words are given by Gellius (/.e.), is 
quite distinct, and he must have known the construction put upon the law by 
the jurists of the republic, as, for instance, by Sextus Aelius in his TripertituTn. 
There is nothing more astonishing in a creditor being allowed to kill his debtor 
than in a father being allowed to kill his son.] 

^ Proof abounds in Plautus and Terence, Cicero, Seneca, Quintilian, and 
Gellius ; see also the Lsx cd. Juliae Oenetivas of 710 u.o. cap. 61 (Bruns, p. 
111). The latter enactment contains the provision — "jure civili vinctum 
habeto." [Girard, p. 960, thinks the lex Poetilia suppressed the sixty days' 
detention.] 
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than as an object upon which he might perpetrate any cruelty 
by way of punishment. Although the edict of P. Butilius of 
647 u.c. provided a creditor with machinery for attacking the 
estate of his debtor, yet he had still the alternative of incar- 
ceration. This, as already shown (pp. 93, 153), might be 
avoided under the Julian law of cessio by the debtor's making 
a complete surrender of his goods to his creditor ; but, failing 
such surrender, incarceration continued to be resorted to even 
under the legislation of Justinian.^ Latterly, however, it was 
not by manus injectio that the incarceration was effected ; for 
it went out of use with the definitive establishment of the 
formular system of procedure.*^ 

It was as directed against nexal and judgment debtors 
that Toanus injectio was of most importance, and chiefly made 
its mark in history. But there were other cases in which it 
was resorted to under special statutory authority, where a 
remedy seemed advisable more sharp and summary than that 
by ordinary action. In some of these it was spoken of as 
manvs injectio pro judicato {i,e, as if upon a judgment) ; in 
others as simple tnanvs injectio {manus injectio pura). In the 
first the arrestee was not allowed to dispute his alleged in- 
debtedness in person ; he could do so only through a vindex ; 
and if no one intervened for him in that character, he was 
carried off and dealt with by his arresting creditor as if a 
judgment had been obtained against him. A person who, 
having by sponaio become surety for another, had been required 
to pay for him, was entitled by a Publilian law of uncertain 
date to deal in this way with the principal debtor if he did 
not within six months refund what had been paid (depenmm) 
on his account ; but this was probably nothing more than an 
extension to a sponsor of the remedy previously competent to 
the vaSy the praes, and the vindex (p. 157). Gains states that 
the same procedure was sanctioned by statute in a variety of 
other cases; and there is reason for thinking that it was 
employed by a legatee against an heir delaying to pay a 

« See § 81, note 29. 

^ Gains (iy. 80) attributes the establishment of the formular system (§71) 
to the Aebutian law in the beginning of the sixth century, and the Julian judici- 
ary laws in the time of Augustus ; but it is dear (note 89) that it could not have 
been till after 710 u.c. that manus injedio disappeared. 
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legacy bequeathed in the words "heres dare damnas esto."^ 
In simple mamis injedio the arrestee was not required to find 
a irindex, but might himself dispute the verity of the charge 
made against him, under penalty, however, of a duplication of 
his liability if he failed in his defence; as, for example, 
when proceedings were instituted against a usurer (under the 
Marcian law) to compel him to repay interest taken by him 
beyond the legal rate, or against a legatee (under the Furian 
law) to compel him to refund what he had taken by way of 
legacy in excess of what that law allowed. By a certain Lex 
Vallia, probably in the latter half of the sixth century of the 
City, this manvs injedio pura was substituted for that pro 
judicaio in all cases in which the ground of arrest was neither 
judgment nor depensum,^ 

Section 37. — ^Thb Legis Actio per Piqnoris Capionem^ 

In the ritual of the oc^io saaramenti, as described in a 
previous section (§ 34), the vis eivUis et festtuuiria was a remin- 
iscence of the vera solida vis with which men settled their 
disputes about property in the earliest infancy of the common- 
wealtL Mantis injedio was a survival from times when the 
wronged was held entitled to lay hands upon the wrongdoer, 
and himself subject him to punishment ; custom and legislation 
intervened merely to regulate the conditions and mode of 
exercise of what essentially was still self-help. In pignoris 
capio self-help was likewise the dominant idea. It may be 
fairly enough described by the single word "distress," — the 
taking by one man of property belonging to another, in satis- 
faction of or in security for a debt due by the latter, but which 

^ Gai. it 201, compared with iii. 175 and iv. 21. 

^ On manus imjectio pro jttdicato and pwra^ see GaL iv. 22-25, and note IS 
above. Mawus if^'eetio upon nexal debt had been abolished long before the 
VaUian law. 

^ To the literatare in § 38, note 1, may be added Degenkolb, Die lex Biero^ 
niea (Berlin, 1861), p. 95 9q, ; Jhering, QMA, vol. L § lie ; Voigt, XII Tafdn, 
YoL i. p. 502 ^. [For a comparatiye view see Maine, Ecarly InstitutumSf p. 
275 8q, ; D'Arbois de Jubainville, in Nouv. Rev, Hist, 1892, p. 878 ; PoUook 
and Maitland, Hist, of English Law, ii. p. 578 ; Jenks, Law and Politict in 
he Middle Ages, p. 268 sq.] 
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he had failed to pay.^ The taking did not proceed upon any 
judgment, nor did it require the warrant of a magistrate ; it 
might be resorted to even in the absence of the debtor ; but it 
required to be accompanied by certain words of style, spoken 
probably in the presence of witnesses.* 

The remedy, however, was not competent to creditors 
generally, but limited to a few special cases. Gains says of it 
that by customary law a soldier might distrain upon his pay- 
master for his pay,^ and a knight for the sum allowed him for 
the purchase of a charger or for his forage money.* By the 
XII Tables distress was authorised at the instance of the 
vendor of an animal for sacrifice against the vendee who failed 
to pay for it ; and so it was at the instance of a husbandman 
against a neighbour for the hire^ of a plough -ox given in 
location on purpose thereby to raise money for a periodical 
offering to Jupiter Dapalis.^ The farmers of the . revenue 
(publicani) were also empowered by the contracts entered into 
by them with the censors to make use of the same remedy 
against persons whose rates or taxes (vectigcUia) were in arrear.® 
Whether tUs exhausted the list of cases in which it was com- 
petent it is of course impossible to say.^ 

* [One theory is that p. c was an extension of the practice of magistrates in 
matters concerning the State — compelling obedience to their orders by seizure, 
through their officials, of property belonging to the party refusing to obey — the 
piffnu9 being in this case destroyed, if resistance was continued. See Girard, p. 
956.] * Gai. iv. 29. 

^ It was not until the year 848 tj.c. that soldiers were paid from the public 
purse (Liy. iv. 69). • Gai. iv. 27. 

' [I.e. the consideration money to be given. The informal contracts of sale 
and location giving rise to no action by the old jus civile the vendor and locator 
would have been, apart from the pignoria capio^ without a remedy.] 

7 Gai. iv. 23 ; Cato, DelL IL^bQ, 181, 182 ; Paul Diac v. Daps (Miill. p. 
68). • Gal iv. 28. 

* Bethmann-Hollweg {Rdm, OP, voL i p. 204, note 18) and Earlowa (RSm, 
CP, p. 216) are of opinion that it was resorted to in the case Qt damnum in/ectum, 
t.e., that, when a man had reason to apprehend damage from (say) the ruinous 
state of his neighbour's house, he might if necessary at his own hand enter into 
possession of it and make the requisite repairs. This view is combated by Bekker 
{Akiwiien, vol. i. p. 45) and by Burckhard {Die eautio damni in/edit GlUck- 
Burckhard, vol. ii. p. IS eg.); but receives some countenance from the words of 
Gains (iv. 81), who, after saying that it was still competent to proceed by leffia 
ctdio on account of damnum infedum^ adds that no one any longer cared to do 
so, "sed potius stipulatione, quae in edicto proposita est, obligat adversarium 
suum ; itaque et commodius ,1um et plonius est [quam] per pignoris [capionem]." 
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Quite as difficult is it to determine what was the effect of 
the distress. An observation of Gaius's,^^ in speaking of the 
action which, under the formular system of procedure, was 
granted to a revenue collector in place of the legis actio per 
pignoris capionem, favours the assumption that the debtor had 
the right, within a limited period, to redeem his property from 
the distrainer ; and the time is by some supposed to have been 
two months, the term of redemption of the IsLtei pignus in causa 
fudicati captum}^ If indebtedness was admitted, one can under- 
stand that the debtor might either abandon the thing distrained 
to his creditor if it did not greatly exceed in value the amount 
of the debt, or claim its redemption on payment of what was 
due, with possibly a small addition as a fine. At the same 
time it is obvious that prolongation of this power of redemption 
even for two months would in some cases have defeated the 
purpose of the distress ; for example, the farmer who had to 
make his offering to Jupiter Dapalis could not postpone it, and 
delay in converting his pigrms into money must often have 
been extremely inconvenient to a soldier. It is by no means 
improbable, therefore, that, even when the debt was not dis- 
puted, the power of redemption was in some cases more 
circumscribed than in others. But what if the existence of 
the debt was either wholly or partially denied ? It cannot be 
doubted that in such a case the legitimacy of the distress might 
be called in question in a judicial process ; otherwise pignoris 
capio might have become a cloak for robbery. We are very 
much in the dark, however, as to the course of procedure. 
Jhering, founding on some expressions of Cicero's," conjectures 
that, whether the debt was disputed or not, the distrainer could 
neither sell nor definitively appropriate his pignus without 

(The word " quam " is not in the KS. ; '* pignoris " is the last word in the page, 
and the whole of that which follows is illegible. Most editors regard "est " as 
the last word of the sentence, and make " per pignoris capionem " tilie commence- 
ment of a new paragraph. But, as the matter of pignoris capio is apparently 
exhausted in §§ 26-29, and one would naturally expect an indication of the 
particular procedure which was surpassed in convenience and amplitude by the 
praetorian stipulation, it seems more reasonable to assume that the ti*an8criber 
accidentally omitted the letter "q" — the ordinary contraction for '*quam," and 
that the passage should read as printed above.) [Of. Wlassak, Processgesetze, L 
p. 269 sq. ; Cuq, p. 865 ; Girard, p. 972, n. 2.] " Gai. iv. 22. 

" Dig. xlii. 1, fr. 31. " ac. In Ferr. II. iii. 11, § 27. 
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magisterial authority, — that in every case he was bound to 
institute proceedings in justification of his caption, and to take 
in them the position of plaintifT.^ The idea is ingenious, and 
puts the pignoris capio in a new and interesting light. It 
makes it, like the 8a4sramentum and (in many cases) the mantis 
injectio, a summary means of raising a question of right, for 
whose judicial arbitrament no other process of law was open ; 
with this additional advantage, — that it secured instant satis- 
faction to the raiser of it in the event of the question being 
determined in his favour. If against him, the inevitable 
result, in substance at least, must have been a judgment that 
he had no right to retain his pledge, with probably a finding 
that he was further liable to its owner in the value of it, as a 
punishment for his precipitancy.^^ 

Section 38. — Judicial or Quasi- Judicial Procedure 

OUTSIDE THE LeGIS AgTIONES 

Whatever may have been the extent of the field covered 
by the actions of the law, it is very manifest that they did not 
altogether exclude other judicial or quasi-judicial agencies. 
The supreme magistrate every now and then was called upon 
to intervene in matters brought under his cognisance by 
petition or complaint, and in which his aid was sought not so 
much to protect a vested right of property or claim as to main- 
tain public order, or prevent the occurrence or continuance of 
a state of matters that might prove prejudicial to family or 
individual interests. The party whose conduct was complained 

'* [Jhering, Oeist, i. 158 aq. This theory of Jhering is Hi-supported by Gai. 
iy. 29, 82, but is followed by Sohm, Inst, d. H. J2. § 85, and BtmJble, by Girard, 
p. 956. For other theories, see Wlassak, ProeestgeseUey i. 252 ; Jobbe-Duval, 
Xa Procedure avile, p. 10.] 

^* Tills was according to the spirit of the early system, which endeavoured to 
check reckless or dishonest litigation by penalties ; e,g. forfeiture of the summa 
aacramerUi and duplication of the value of unrestored property and profits in the 
sacramental procedure ; duplication of the value of the cause when judgment was 
against the defendant in an action upon an engagement embodied ia tL lex 
mancipii or lex ntxi ; duplication against a vindex who interfered ineffectually in 
manua injedio against a judgment-debtor ; duplication against an heir who re- 
fused without judicial compulsitor to pay a legacy bequeathed per damnaiionem 
(GaL ii. 282) ; the addition of one- third more by way of penalty against a debtor 
found liable in an adio eertae cnditae pecuniae (Gal iv. 171), etc. 
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of was not brought into court (in jus vocaius) by the complainer, 
but usually cited by the magistrate if the complaint seemed to 
him relevant The process was not an action, with its stages 
in jure and in judioio, but an inquiry {cognUio) conducted from 
first to last by the magistrate himself; and his finding, unless 
it was a dismissal of the complaint or petition, was embodied 
in an order {decretum, interdictum), which it was for him to 
enforce by such means as he thought fit, — rruinu mUitari, or 
by fine or imprisonment. 

Some jurists are disposed to give a very wide range to this 
magisterial intervention. One of its most important mani- 
festations was in connection with disputes about the occupancy 
of the public domain lands. These did not belong in property 
to their occupants (p. 87); so that an action founded on 
ownership was out of the question. But as the occupancy 
was not only recognised but sanctioned by the state, it was 
right, indeed necessary in the interest of public order, that it 
should be protected against disturbance. In the measures 
resorted to for its protection Niebuhr recognised the origin of 
the famous possessory interdict uti possidetis ; and although 
opinions differ a^ to whether protection of the better right 
or prevention of a breach of the peace was what primarily 
influenced the magistrate's intervention, there is a pretty 
general accord in accepting this view. It may well be that 
originally the procedure was simpler than that described by 
Gains ; ^ but it can hardly be doubted that it commenced with 
a prohibition of the disturbance of the status quo, and was 
followed when necessary by an inquiry and finding as to 
which of the disputants was really in possession, and which of 
them therefore, by persisting in his pretensions, was contra- 
vening the interdict Another illustration of this magisterial 
intervention is to be found in the interdiction of a spendthrift 
(p. 121), — a decree depriving of his power of administration 
a man who was squandering his family estate and reducing 
his children to penury ; ^ a third presents itself in the removal 

1 GaL iy. §§ 160, 166-170 ; iT^ra, p. 346. 

' Ulpian (in Dig. zxvii. 10, fr. 1, pr.) lays that thia interdiotion was 
authorised by the XII Tables ; Panlus {Sent. ill. 4a, § 7) attributes it to custom 
{mores). But both probably are right The practice was customary before the 
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of a tutor from office on the ground of negligence or mal- 
administration, brought under the notice of the magistrate by 
any third party in what was called posttUatio suspecti ttUoris 
(pi 120); and a fourth in the putting of a creditor in 
possession of the goods of an insolvent debtor, which must 
have been common enough even before the general bankruptcy 
regulations of the Butilian edict (p. 153). These are to be 
taken merely as examples of this magisterial intervention, 
which manifested itself in very various directions ; indeed it 
does not seem to be going too far to assume that, although 
the classification belongs to a later period, the interdicts 
already in use were not confined to the prohibitory, but 
included many that were either exhibitoiy or restitutory, — 
that is to say, in which the party complained of was ordered 
to produce or restore something in which the complainer had 
an interest* It is easy to see how largely such procedure 
might be utilised for remedying the grievSci of perLns who. 
from defect of complete legal title, want of statutory authority, 
or otherwise, were not in a position to avail themselves of the 
ordinary " actions of the law." 

In one of the Yalerio-Horatian laws consequent on the 
second secession of the plebeians there was mention of ten 
judges (jvdices decemviri), whose persons were declared as 
inviolable as those of the tribunes of the people and the ple- 
beian aediles. It has already been explained (pp. 74, 82) that 
those were a body of judges elected to officiate on remit from 
a tribune or aedile acting as jus dicens in questions arising 
between members of the plebeian body.* We are without details 
as to the institution of this plebeian judicatory, the questions 
that fell under its cognisance, the forms of process employed, the 
law administered by it, and the effect of its judgments. The 
tribunes were not invested with the jurisdictional any more 
than the military iinperium, and manifestly were not magi- 
strates qualified to superintend and direct the course of a legis 

Tables ; these confirmed it, with this new feature (Ulp. Frojf, xii. 2), that the 
interdicted spendthrift was to be in the guardianship of his agnates. 

' Gai. iv. §§ 140, 142. 

* See Schwegler, Jidm. Oeach. toL ii p. 279 ; Hartmann, Ikr Ordo Jiid. 
privoUor. (Gottingen, 1859), p. 87 aq. ; Hnsohke, Voi aUe r&m. Jahr, p. 801, 
note 206 ; Voigt, XII Tafdn, toL i. p. 634 9q, 
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actio. One can understand that, prior to the enactment of the 
XII Tables, but after the constitutional recognition of the plds 
as a quasi-corporation with its own officials and its own 
council, they may have thought it expedient, because of the un- 
certainty of the law, and the scant justice their members got 
from patrician magistrates and judges, to invest their presidents 
with jurisdictional powers, and elect some of their own number 
to act under them as judices, and in this way to some extent 
mitigate one of their grievances, the tribunes being fettered by 
no strict rules in formulating the question at issue, and the 
judges — ^who probably acted singly and not coUegiately — 
determining it with equal freedom, untrammelled by statutory 
practice. But after the promulgation of the Tables, establish- 
ing a written law that was to apply to all the citizens alike, 
the reason for the maintenance of this plebeian tribunal is far 
from obvious. Did its members still act under a reference 
from a tribune or aedile ? Or did they continue to be elected 
annually as a body independent of the tribunes and aediles, 
but from which the supreme magistrate (consul or praetor) was 
required to select a jttdex when both the parties were plebeians 
and formulated a demand to that effect? Whichever view 
may deserve preference, it may reasonably be inferred from 
the absence of further allusion to it in the pages of the 
historiais, that the institution did not long survive; the 
equalisation of the orders in matters social and political 
deprived it of its raison cCitreJ^ 

As all in a manner exercising judicial or quasi-judicial 
functions must also be mentioned the pontiffs, the consuls 
and afterwards the censors as ma^H morum, the chiefs of 
the gentes within the gentile corporations, and heads of famUies 

' Hartmann {OrdOf p. 109) attributes the decadence of this plebeian tribunal 
to the fact that the Lex ffoiiensia of 468 made the nundinae lawful court days 
{dies fasti), and bo made it possible for the country folks coming to the city to 
market to carry on their processes before the praetor. As observed in a previous 
section (p. 7i), there is no sufficient ground for identifying the ipleheiAn judices 
decemviri with the decemviri liiUnts judicandis who, Pomponius says (Dig, 1. 2, 
ft, 2, § 29), were made presidents of the centumviral court early in the sixth 
century of the City. [Voigt's opinion, founded upon Pomponius and an inscrip- 
tion {0, L L, i 38), is that by the Ux ITortensia the decemviri of the lex Valeria 
Horatia became the decemviri stlitibus Judicandis with jurisdiction extended to 
patricians, H&m, JRO. Beil. I. ; eontrat Wlassak, Proeessgesetxe, i. p. 144 sq."] 
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within their households. While it may be the fact that with 
the enactment of the XII Tables the jurisdiction of the pontiffs ^ 
was materially narrowed, yet it certainly did not disappear ; 
witness the famous case in which Cicero made before them the 
oration of which he was so proud pro domo ma. In the time 
of the kings, with a variety of laws whose contravention 
entailed consecrcUio capitis, and with the sacramental procedure 
in their hands, the judicial duties of the pontiffs must have 
been somewhat onerous. But even after these had devolved 
on secular judges, and the saeer esto had aU but disappeared 
from the sanctions of penal statutes, there were still not a few 
matters in which their judicial functions couTd not be dispensed 
with. It was the pontifex maavnms that alone exercised 
jurisdiction and discipline over vestals and flamens. It may 
be that, with the positive declaration of the Tables, uti legassU 
. . . ita jus esto, he and his colleagues were no longer called 
upon to decide and report to the comitia whether or not a 
citizen's testamentary intentions were such as religion and law 
could sanction; but their assistance long continued to be 
indispensable in an adrogation, — the ceremony could not 
proceed until they had investigated the circumstances (eognitio), 
embodied their finding in a judgment (deeretvm), and dissociated 
the adrogatus from the cult of his father's house (alienatio 
sacrorum). It was the pontifG9 that determined what were 
impediments to marriage, that were judges in contraventions of 
the annus luctus, that not only performed the ceremony of 
diffareation but were judges of its legality. They alone could 
determine whether land or buildings or movables were 
excluded from commerce on the ground of their being sacred 
or religious. It has been maintained that^ as charged with 
the cognisance of perjury and disregard of an oath, they really 
exercised jurisdiction in questions of breach of contract or 
engagement It is extremely probable that at one time it was 
within their province to impose a penalty for violation of a 
promissory oath ; but during the earlier republic the action of 

* Ck>inp. Hiillnuiim, Jus poniificiwn der Sdmer (Bonn, 1887) ; Cauvet, Le 
droit pontifical ehez U$ aneieru Bemains (Caen, 1860) ; Boach6-Leolerq, Let 
PtmH/es de Fancienne Borne (Paria, 1871 ; Marquardt, EOm, StaaUvermU, yoL iii. 
p. 200 0gr. [Girard, p. 054, n. 7.] 

14 
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the consols and censors as guardians of public morals/ and the 
social and political disqualifications and pecuniary penalties 
with which they visited persons who had been guilty of 
perjuiy or gross perfidy, did more than any intervention of the 
pontiffs to foster fidelity to engagements. Through the same 
agency the exercise of a variety of rights was controlled and 
kept within bounds whose abuse could not be made matter 
of action, — the husband's power over his wife, the &ther's over 
his children. It was not on light grounds, indeed, that the 
majesty of the paterfaTMlias within the household could be 
called in question; but only when he forgot that in the 
exercise of serious discipline within his family he was bound 
to act judicially. For he also was a judge, — -jvdex damesticus, as 
he is sometimes called;^ required, however, in all cases of 
gravity to invoke the advice of hia kinsfolk as a family council* 
On him lay the duty of controlling his family ; if he failed to 
do so he was himself in danger of censorial animadversion. 
That his gens also, if he were a patrician, had some superviBion 
and power of calling him to account is extremely probable ; 
every corporation had it more or less over its members ; but 
neither historians nor jurists give us any definite infor- 
mation.^^ 

Between citizens and foreigners, with whom Borne was 
in alliance by a treaty conferring reciprocal right of action 
(actio), the proceedings took the form known as recuperaUo}^ 

' See Jarcke, Darstelltmg dea censoriichen StrafreehU d. Edmnr (Bonn, 1824) ; 
Karlowa, 2tihn, SQ. L p. 236 jg. 

* See f 9, note 29. 

' In 447 v.a the oenson removed L. Anniue from the senate beoaiue he had 
divorced his wife without laying the matter before the eotuilium (Val. Hax. iL 
9, 2). There ia no recorded instance of the interference of the censors on account 
of abuse of the patria patettaa ; but it can hardly be doubted that the interests 
of children would no more be neglected by them than those of a wife. 

>o Livy (vi 20, S§ 18, 14) speaks of a noto genlUicia; but he is in faot n- 
ferring to a decree of the Manlian ffena, forbidding that any member of it should 
afterwards be called Marcus. See Voigt, XII Tc^feln, toL ii. § 170. 

" See supra, § 25, and Festus, t. Bectperatio (Bruns, p. 286). Comp. Ph. £. 
Huschke, De recuperatoribtu, in I. H. Huschke's Anahcta liUeraria (Leipsio, 
1826), pp. 208-268 ; Collman, De Momanor. JtuL rwuperaiario, Berlin, 1886 ; Carl 
Sell, Die reouperatio der Rdmer, Brunswick, 1887 ; Huschke (rev. Sell), in 
Bichter's KrU. Jahrh. vol i (1887), pp. 868-911 ; Yoigt, Jua not eta toL tt. 
§§ 28-82 ; Karlowa, £Sm. CP, pp. 218-230. [Wlassak, Proeeaageeetae, ii p. 308 «?.] 
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A foreigner could not be a party to a Ugis cutio, nor could a 
Boman citizen in foreign territory claim the benefit of the laws 
and civil procedure there prevailing. Yet, where eommercium 
(p. 107) had been established between them, matters of dispute 
must occasionally have arisen in connection with their trading 
and other transactions, demanding the intervention of a tribunal 
for their settlement. It was therefore usually provided in the 
treaty conceding reciprocal eoimneTcium that reeuperatio should 
run along with it This was an international process, modelled 
to some extent upon and deriving some of its technical terms 
from the fetial darigcUio. In the Cassian treaty of 262 u.c. — 
and no doubt it was the universal practice whether expressed 
or not — ^it was provided that it should be instituted in the 
forum (xmtractm. The generally accepted opinion is that it 
commenced with what was called a eandietio, — a formal and 
public requisition by the plaintiff to the defendant to attend 
on the thirtieth day thereafter, before a competent magistrate 
of the state in which the process was raised, in order that, if 
there was no settlement in the interval, the matter of dispute 
might be formulated and sent to recuperators for trial. The 
adjustment of the issue on the thirtieth day {condictus dies) 
was the work of the magistrate; he heard what parties had 
to say in plaint and defence, and then put in simple shape 
the points of fact and law arising on them, authorising the 
recuperators to find for plaintiff or defendant according to 
circumstances. The recuperators were sometimes three, some- 
times five, sometimes still more numerous, but always in odd 
mmiber ; whether the nationality of both parties required to 
be represented does not appear. The day appointed for further 
procedure before them, usually the third, was called stai/aa dies. 
So imperative was it that parties should appear at both stages 
that in Borne status condictusve dies cum hosts was a valid 
excuse for a man's absence from proceedings in a Ugis actio, 
and relieved a soldier from joining the ranka^^ Expedition 

^ From the order in which the two words occur in Taiious passages in the 
lay writers, Karlowa is of opinion— eontraiy to the ordinary interpretation of 
the definitions of eUU/us dies in Festns, y. StatuB (Brans, p. 295), and Macrob. 
i. 16, § 14 — ^that this was the first term of appearance before the magistrate ; 
that the cofidietio was given in his presence ; that the condiduB dies was not the 
thirtieth day after the wndidio, bnt, if dronmstances justified it, might eren be 
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being in most cases a matter of importance, the recaperators 
were required to give judgment within ten days. How execu- 
tion proceeded upon it, if it were for the plaintiff, does not 
clearly appear ; Voigt," founding on a few words in Festus," 
concludes it must have been by something like . the pignoris 
capio explained in last section. 

This recuperatory procedure in time came to be resorted 
to in some cases even where both parties were citizens.'"^ There 
are numerous instances of it in Cicero ; and it is remarkable 
that in most of the purely praetorian actions ex delicto the 
remit was not to a judex but to recuperators. The explanation 
may be in the comparative summariness of the remedy. 

the next ; and that the proceedings before the reeupertUorea might be at any time 
convenient for aU parties, so long as they were finished within ten days from the 
remit to them. [See Momms. SR, in, pw 602 s;.] 

^ JuB neU, etc. yoL iL p. 196. 

^^ Festus, ▼. NancUor (Bmns, p. 274) : " In foedere Latino, ' Si quid pignoris 
nanciflcitur, sibi habeto.* " 

" [See Wlassak, Proeeugeseise, ii. 809 «;., who holds that originally a umi» 
Judex might be appointed altematiyely to recuperators in suits with peregrins.] 



CHAPTEE V 
the stxpulation and the legi8 actio per gondictionem 

Section 39. — Introduction of the Stipulation^ 

Few events in the history of the private law were followed by 
more far-reaching consequences than the introduction of the 
stipulation. It exercised an enormous influence on the law 
of contract ; for by means of it there was created a unilateral 
obligation that in time became adaptable to almost every con- 
ceivable undertaking by one man in favour of another. By 
the use of certain words of style in the form of question and 
answer, any lawful agreement could thereby be made not only 
morally but legally binding ; so that much which previously 
had no other guarantee than a man's sense of honour now 
passed directly under the protection of the tribunals. Stipula- 
tions became the complement of engagements which without 
them rested simply on good faith; as when a vendor gave 
his stipulatory promise to his vendee to guarantee peaceable 
possession of the thing sold or its freedom from faults, and 
the vendee in turn gave his i^mise for payment of the price. 
The question and answer in the form prescribed by law made 
the engagement fast and sure. Hence the generic name of the 

^ latentnTe : liebe, Die SHpulaiian u. cUu einfachs Ventpreehen (Brunswiok, 
]840) ; Sohmidt (rey. Liebe), in Riohter's Krit. Jahrb, yol. ▼. pp. 869 «^., 961 aq, ; 
GneiBt, Die formeUen Vertrdffe d. r9m, Reehte (Berlin, 1846), p. 118 eq, ; Heim- 
bach, Die Lekre vom Onditwn, Leipsic, 1849 ; Danz, Der sacrale Schutz vm rdm, 
lUehts (Jen*, 1867), pp. 102-142, 286 «g. ; Schleeinger, Zur Lehre van den Far- 
maleontraden (Leipnc, 1868), f 2 ; Voigt, Jiu not, etc d. RSm, voL ii. g 88, toI. 
iy. Beilage xix. ; Girtanner, Die SUpulaHcn, Kiel, 1869 ; Bekker, Aktionen, yol. 
i. pp. 882-401 ; Kanten, Di4 St^ndiiiion, Rostook, 1878 ; [Voigt, JUhn, RQ, § 7]. 
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contract ; for Paul's derivation of it firom sHpulum, '* firm/' is 
much to be preferred to the earlier and more fanciful ones 
from stips or stiptda} It was round the stipulation that the 
jurists grouped most of their disquisitions upon the general 
doctrines of the law of contract,— capacity of parties, requisites 
of consent, consequences of fraud, error, and intimidation, effects 
of conditions and specifications of time, and so forth. It may 
weU be said, therefore, that its introduction marked an epoch 
in the history of the law. 

And yet there is no certainty either as to the time or as 
to the manner of its introduction. So far as appears, it 
was unknown at the time of the compilation of the XII 
Tables, at least in private life ; and one of the first unmistak- 
able allusions to it is in the Aquilian law of 467 U.c' The 
mention of it in that enactment, however, is with regard 
to a phase of it which cannot have been reached for some 
years after it had come into use ; and the probability is that 
it originated before the middle of the fifth century. In its 
earliest days it bore the name not of gtipulatia but of sponaio ; 
for the reason that the interrogatory of the party becoming 
creditor was invariably formulated with the word ytwdgf 
e,g, centum dare spondesf — while the answer was simply 
spandeo. There has been much speculation as to the signifi- 
cance of the word.^ Modern criticism has three theories, 
— (1) that it was the verbal remnant of the nexum, after 
the business with the copper and the scales had gone into 
disuse ; ^ (2) that it was evolved out of the oath of covenant 
at the great altar of Hercules or the appeal to Fides 

9 iStiimJMm,— P*q1. SetU, v. 7, 1, Just. IntL iiL 16, pr. ; SHpa^-^YeKL t. 
Stipmn (Bmns, p. 295), Varro, JDe L, L, t. 182 (Bnms, p. 808} ; St^mla,-- 
Isidore, Orig. y. 24, S 80 (Bnms, p. 827). [Jhering {Gfeist d, r, IL iii. § 46, n. 747) 
thinks that the deriyation is from stips (i.e. itipes^ staff, Sanscrit dhd\ sHpulum 
being deriyed from sHpe$^ as indicated in the Institutes.] 

* Gai. iii 216. The date is not absolutely certain. [See Girard, p. 402, 
n. 6.] 

* See Festns, y. Sponder$ (Brans, p. 295) ; Varro, DsL. L. yL 69-72 (Bmns, 
pp. 804, 805). 

^ [The strong objection to this theory is that the noncupatory words of the 
nexu/in are unlike the question and answer of the dipulcUio, Am we learn frtmi 
the formula of nexi liheratio giyen by Gaius (iii. § 174), the creditor in a nezum 
probably used the words ''damnas dare esto" and the debtor became damwUfUM. 
But there is no trace of this in the Bt^^uUttio ; see Hunter, Boma^ Law, p. 586 9q,\ 
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(p. 60); (3) that it was imported from Latium, which it 
had reached from some of the Greek settlemente farther 
south. The latter is the most probable. Verrius Flaccus, 
as quoted by Festus, connects it -with the Greek airhheof 
and (rnrovhri\ and Gkdus incidentally observes that the word 
was said to be of Greek origin.^ A libation {(nrovhrj) is 
frequently referred to by Homer and Herodotus as an ac- 
companiment of treaties and other solemn covenants, — a 
common offering by the parties to the gods, which imparted 
sanctity to the transaction. Leist^ is of opinion that the 
practice passed into Sicily and Lower Italy, but that gradually 
the libation and other religious features were dropped, although 
the word <nrov^ was retained in the sense of an engagement 
that bound parties just as if the old ritual had been observed ; 
and that it travelled northward into Latium and thence to 
Borne under the name of spansio, being used in the first 
instance in public life for the conclusion of treaties, and 
afterwards in private life for the conclusion of contracts. 
The meaning of ^pandes as a question by a creditor to his 
debtor (although latterly, we may well believe, unknown to 
them) thus came to be — "Do you engage as solemnly as 
if the old ceremonial had been gone through between us ? " 
There are many parallels for such simplification of terms; 
none more familiar than when a man says, "I give you 
my oath upon it," without either himself or the individual 
addressed thinking it necessary to go through the form.^ 

It 19 not a little remarkable that, although the idea was 
derived from abroad, the use of the words spondee and spondeo 
in making a contract, down at least to the time of Gains, 

• Gal. iii 98. 

' OnueO'ital. JReektagesch, pp. 465-470. Upon the aporuioma wncfuivm 
intemationaUy, see Liy. ix. 0. 

* [There is much to he said, however, for the yiew that the dipukUio {npontw) 
was of native origin — common to the Latins with other Aryan races— and that 
used at first as mere customary ohservance {jsponsio ad aram) it graduaUy, 
like other primitive Roman institations, became by selection admitted into the 
qmritarian law. When this happened it is impossible to say, but probably after 
the passing of the lez Poetilia when the nexum began to faU into disose. About 
the same time the eaepefuUatio and mutui daJtio became established as binding 
obligations. Of. Sohm, Inst, (Eng. trans. )i P- 'S* I^'or other theories, see Girard, 
p. 475 ; Karlowa, JSdm. RO. IL 699 a;.] 
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was confined in Home to Soman citizens.' The sponsio as a 
form of contract was essentially juris ciirilis. So at first were 
the later and less solemn forms of stipulation, — promiUime f 
pranvUto, dahisne f dabo, and the like. Gains speaks of these 
as juris gerUium, i,e. binding even between Somans and 
peregrins. Such thej became eventually; but not until 
towards the end of the republic Tet, although juris dvUis, 
both the sponsio and the later forms were from the first free 
from many of the impediments of the earlier oc^iw UffUimi. 
No witnesses were required to assist at them; and they 
were always susceptible of qualification by conditions and 
terms. It was very long, however, before parties had much 
latitude in their choice of language ; spondeo was so peculiarly 
solemn that no equivalent could be admitted; and even 
the later styles may be said to have remained stereotyped 
until well on in the empire. And it was the use of the 
words of style that made the contract It was formal, not 
material ; that is to say, action lay upon the promise the 
words embodied, apart from any consideration whether or 
not value had been given for it In time this serious dis- 
advantage was abated; first by the introduction in certain 
cases of words that excluded action in presence of &aud, 
antecedent or subsequent, on the part of the creditor {clausula 
ddi) ; and afterwards by praetorian exceptions, such as a plea 
of "no value," or by having the contract set aside on the 
motion of the nominal debtor before proceedings had been 
taken upon it by the creditor. 

Sbotion 40. — The Silian and Calpubnian Law^ 

Bekker seems to be the only authority of note who holds 
that stipulations were in use before the XII Tables, and 

" GaL iiL §§ 98, 119, 179. It is Bometimes said (on the authority of Gains, 
iiL 120, iv. 113) that the heir of a aponaor (as the debtor was called) was not 
liable under the latter's engagement Was this uniyersal in the time of Gains ? 
or was it only when the apansor was a surety, and because of the nature rather 
than the form of his obligation t [This singular rule seems to have been confined 
to stipulations (1) of suretyship and (2) those of which the object was a fac^re or 
fumrfacer$. It was abolished by Justinian, Cod. yiii. 88, 18. See Esmein, in 
ir<mv, Bev, Hi$t, (1887). p. 49 s;.] 
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enforcible by an custio aacramenH} Most Tvriters agree that, 
whether in use earlier or not, they first became actionable, 
and therefore eflfectual in law, in virtue of a ^ Silia, Gains 
speaks of it as the enactment that introduced the legis outio 
per eandidianem for enforcing payment of a definite sum of 
money.' Its date is matter of controversy;* and Gains 
remarks that the purpose of it was far from obvious, as 
there was no difficulty in recovering money either by a 
sacramental action or by one per judicia postulatianem. He 
overlooks the fact that money due under a nexal contract 
was recoverable by neither of those processes, but by the 
much more summary one of mawus injecHo (§ 31).^ By the 
Poetilian law of 428 this was declared unlawful. I am 
disposed to regard the Ux Silia and the new procedure it 
authorised as a result of the change. To have put off a 
creditor for money lent either with a sacramental action or 
one per judids pastulcUionem, would have been to deprive 
him of the advantages of mantis iryectio to a greater extent 
than was called for. It was right and proper in the interests 
of humanity that a creditor should no longer have the power 
of reducing his debtor to a condition of de facto slavery ; 
but there was no good reason why the debtor should be 
allowed to dispute his obligation without incurring any penalty 
if unsuccessful.^ So it was provided by the Silian law 
that when a man disputed his liability for what was called 
peetmia eerta credita, and forced his creditor to litigation, the 
latter was entitled to require from him an engagement to pay 
one-third more than the sum claimed by way of penalty in the 
event of judgment being against him; while the soi-disant 
creditor had to give an engagement to pay as penalty the same 
amount in case of judgment in favour of the alleged debtor.* 

> Akliongn, toI. i pp. 146, 147. " Gai. iy. 19. 

' Voigt plftooB it between the yean 826 and 829 v.o. ; Jhering aaoribes it to 
the first half of the fifth oentniy ; Hnechke and Radorif to the beginning of the 
eixth. But the faot that stipulation is referred to in the Aqailian law of 467 
as a contract already well developed seems to put the sixth century out of the 
qaestion. 

^ [Le, on the author's theory.] 

* The MoramefUym was a penalty in one sense ; but the successful litigant 
gained nothing by it, as it was forfeited to public uses (p. 177). 

• Oal ir. IS 18, 171, 172, 180. 
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Those engagementB (tpomio eC rtstipulaiio tertiae partis) 
were not allowed in every case in whioh a definite snm of 
money was daimed per eondietianem, but only when it was 
technically peeufuda credited. In Cicero's time erediium might 
arise either from loan, stipulation, or literal contract (eaqpen- 
silaiio, p. 258) ;^ but the last dated at soonest from the 
beginning of the sixtii century, and stipulation was a result of 
the Silian law itself; ^ so that the peeuma eredita of this enact- 
ment can have referred only to borrowed money. The same 
phrase, according to livy, was employed in the Poetilian law ; 
it was thereby enacted, he says, that for peeunia eredita the 
goods, not the body of the debtor, ought to be taken in 
execution.^ A connection, therefore, between the Poetilian 
law and abolition of the nextim on the one hand, and the 
Silian law and introduction of the legis actio per amdietionem 
on the other, can hardly be ignored ; and raises more than a 
probability that the latter statute was a consequence of the 
former, and must have been passed immediately or soon after 
the year 428. And we are entitied to r^atd it not merely as 
the enactment introducing a new action, applicable (though 
with different limitations) to suits alike for repayment of loans 
and for payment of money debts of definite amount, no matter 
how arising, but as that which gave legal sanction to the 
spanm or stipulation. The sponsio tertiae partis was its first 
exemplification. But once recognised as a binding contract, 
its manifest convenience must very soon have given it a 
greater range in money obligations, especially in agreements 
for interest upon loans. 

There was a sort of loan, however, which was very common, 
whose repayment nevertheless could not be enforced by a 
condiction under the Silian law, namely, a loan of seed com, 
to be repaid after harvest, with a certain addition by way of 
interest The reason was that the Silian condiction was 
limited to actions for current money. A later statute, the 
lex Caipumia, extended the remedy, which was much simpler 
than that by sacrament, to every personal claim for a thing or 

7 Cio. Pro Bmc com. 4, § 18 ; 5, § 14. 

' [Rather, the Sili&n Uw made the stipnlatioii actionable. Of. Backler 
Contract in Homan Law, p. 101 9q.] ' Liv, viii. 28, § 9. 
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qnantity of things, other than money, that was definite and 
certain {ornmi eeria res) ; ^^ and the action authorised by it got 
the name of camUdio iritioaria}^ from the material (frUicv/nC) in 
reference to which the need for it was first experienced.^' 

In course of time the stipulation came to be employed in 
engagements that were from the first indefinite. But this 
seems to have been due to the intervention of the praetors, and 
to have originated after the system of the legis aetumea had 
begun to give place to that per formulas (§ 71). The remedy 
in such a case was not spoken of as a condiction, but as an 
actio ex stipttiatu}^ 

Section 41. — The Lbois Acno per Condictionem ^ 

Little is known of the procedure in the Uffis actio intro- 
duced by the Silian and Calpumian laws ; for, in consequence 
of the loss of a leaf in the Yerona MS., we are deprived of 
part of Gaius's account of it It got its distinctive name, he 
says, from the eondictio or requisition made by the plaintiff on 
the defendant, whom he had brought into court in the usual 
way, to attend again on the expiry of thirty days to have a 
judge appointed. Exception has been taken to this explanation 
by many jurists, on the ground that a requisition or invitation 
by one only of the parties hardly corresponds to the idea of 
eandietio, which seems to imply common action ; but it is a 
matter of detail of pure form and comparatively little import- 
ance. That the requisition was made in presence of the praetor 

^ Gai. ir. 19. [See Yoigt, J^dm. JUf. p. 45.] 

^1 Fr. 1 Dig. Ik ecndiOUms triiicaria (ziii 8). The aoticm wae io called at 
any rate under the formnlar system ; and it ia more than probable that popularly 
it waa so known under that of the Ugu aetione$, 

^' [The aboTe theoiy which makes the dipukUio originate with the Silian law 
as an actionable contract and enforceable solely by condiotion is supported, 
among others, by Cnq, In$L Jurid, p. 668, but controyerted by Qirard, p. 479, 
n. 2. Giimrd holda that it might be enforced by sacramental action ii^ per$(mmnJ] 

» Gai. iv. 186 ; Just. Intt. iii. 16 pr. [/n/Va, p. 887, n. 9.] 

^ To the literature in S 88, note 1, add— Aarerus, Die D$wuneiaU(m der 
Bihmr (Leipaic, 1848), p. 129 sq,; Mommsen (rev. Asyerua), in Bichter'a ZriL 
Jahrb. Tol. iz. (1845), p. 875 aq. ; Bekker, AkUonen, vol. i. cap. 4-7 ; Yoigt, Ju$ 
not Tol. iii. ^ 98, 99, vol. iv. Beilage xix. Nos. 1, 2, 7 ; Baron (aa in f 85, 
note 1), p. 40 9q. ; Baron, Die 0<mdidumen (Berlin, 1881), 9§ 15, 16. [Add 
Jobb^-Duyal, £t^uie$ eur VhieUrirt de la ffroeSdure, pp. 59, 196.] 
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and in consequence of the denial by the defendant of the 
plaintifiTs claim,' is more than probable; for it was the 
eondictio that was the essential feature of the legia actio ; and 
we have for it the testimony of Gains that, except in ptgrioris 
capio, what was characteristic of the legis oLctiones was done in 
jure? The procedure on the reappearance of parties on the 
thirtieth day (provided a settlement had not been arrived at in 
the interval) must have varied according as the action was (1) 
for a definite sum of money that fell under the category of 
pectmia credita, (2) for any other definite sum of money, or (3) 
for a definite thing or quantity of things other than money. 
It was in the first case alone that there intervened promise and 
repromise of a third part of the sum claimed by way of 
penalty (aponsio et restiptUatio tertiae partis) ; * and it is 
probable that, if either party refused on the praetor's command 
80 to oblige himself towards the other, judgment was at once 
pronounced in favour of the latter without any remit to a fudex. 
How the issue was adjusted when the sponsion and restip- 
ulation were duly given we are not informed; but, judging 
by analogy from the procedure in an action for breach of 
interdict under the formular system,' and on the broader 
ground that there must have been macliinery for a condem- 
nation of the plaintiff on his restipulation in the event of his 
being found in the wrong,^ it may reasonably be concluded 
that there were in fact three concurrent issues sent to the 
same judex, — ^the first on the main question, the second on the 
defendant s sponsion, and the third on the plaintiffs restipula- 
tion. The first issue was an echo of the averment with which 
the plaintiff had originally come into court,- — "If it appear 

s In the edict which regulated the formular adio ceriae credUae pecwwu 
(which came in place of the legis aetio) the praetor declared that, if the plaintiff 
referred the matter to the oath of the defendant, he (the praetor) would compel 
the latter either to swear that he was not resting owing or to pay, — " solvere aut 
jnrare oogun" (Dig. xiL 2, fr. 84, § 6). Some jurists le,g, Oirard, p. 966 n.] 
think this must originally have been a provision of the Silian law. If so, it 
would greatly enhance the value of the remedy. ' GaL iv. 29. 

* [Jobb^-Duval, op. cU. pp. 196-206, takes a different view ; qI Voigt, lUhn, 
SO, p. 46. The view taken in the text is the prevailing one.] 

^ Qai iv. 165, and ti^o, § 78. 

^ " Restipulationis poena omnimodo damnatur actor si vincere non potuerit' 
(Oai. iv. 180). 
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that the defendant ought to pay {si paret dare opariere) the 
plaintiff the sum of 1000 asses of credita pecwnia, in that the 
judge will condemn him; should it not so appear, he will 
acquit him." Where a sum of money other than pecimia 
credUa was sued for, the issue was substantially the same, 
those two words being omitted; but subsidiary issues were 
unnecessary, as there was neither sponsion nor restipulationJ 

As Baron has demonstrated,^ it was not the usual practice 
to introduce any words explanatory of the ground of indebted- 
ness when the action was either for money (other than petnmia 
credita) or for a thing or quantity of things. It might be loan, 
or bequest, or sale, or purchase, or delict, or. unjustifiable 
enrichment, or any of a score of causae ; it would have to be 
stated of course before the judge; but in the initial stage 
before the praetor and in the issue all that was necessary was 
the averment that the defendant was owing such a sum of 
money or such a thing. It was for the judge to determine 
whether or not the averment was established, and, in certain 
cases, that non-delivery was due to the fault of the defendant ; 
the plaintiff, however, being bound to make his averment good 
to the letter of his claim. Proof of 900 resting owing where 
1000 had been claimed necessarily involved a judgment for 
the defendant ; imless the plaintiff proved all, he got nothing ; 
for the procedure was pre-eminently stridi jv/ris. In the event 
of the plaintiff being successful in an action for eerta pecunia, 
but delay made by the defendant in satisfying the judgment, 
execution followed in ordinary form. How the matter was 
arranged in an action on the Calpumian law for a certa res is 
not so obvious. What the plaintiff wanted was specific 
delivery or damages, and by some the opinion is entertained 
that he formulated his claim alternatively. Of this there is no 
evidence ; and Gaius's statement that under the system of the 
legis actiones condemnation was always in the ipsa res, i,e, the 
specific thing sued for,^ leads to the assumption that a judgment 
for the plaintiff, on which specific implement failed, must have 
been followed by an arhUriwm litis aestimandae for assessment 
of the damages in money, and that execution proceeded thereon 

' [Bat see mpra, n. 4.] * [Cited vupraf n. 1.] 

* GaL It. 46. Bat aae «upm, g 86, n. 7. 
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• 

as if the judgment had been for a sum of money in the first 
instance. The general opinion, however, is that the judge to 
whom the issue was remitted assessed the damages himself 
and as a matter of course, — ^that the instruction to him was 
^uanii re$ erit^ taiUam pecwMam wnd&mmaia. 
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CHAPTER I 

influences that opekated on the law 

Section 42. — Growth of Commerce and Influx of 

Foreigners 

While it may be admitted that commerce was beginning to 
take root in Bome in the fifth century, yet it was not until the 
sixth that it really became of importance. The campaigns in 
which Bome was engaged untU the end of the First Punic War 
absorbed all her energies. But after it the influx of strangers, 
and their settlement in the city for purposes of trade, became 
very rapid, — first Latins and other allies, and afterwards 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Asiatics. For them and the re- 
gulation of their affairs the jvs civile — the law peculiar to 
Bome and her citizens^ — was applicable only if they were 
members of allied states to which camm^cium and recuperatio 
were guaranteed by treaty (p. 103). But multitudes were 
not in this favoured position ; and even those who were, soon 
found the range of Boman modes of acquiring property and 
contracting obligations too narrow for their requirements. 

^ Just. InsL i. 2, 1. 
16 
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So there graduallj developed a jus gtntivm ^ which very early 
in its history drove treaty covenants for recuperatio out of 
use ; whose application may for a time have been limited to 
transactions between non- citizens, or between citizens and 
non-citizens, but which was eventually accepted in the deal- 
ings of citizens XTder ge, and became part and parcel of the jus 
Eomanarum. Gains and JustLaian speak of it as " the common 
law of mankind/' ** the law in use among all nations." ' But 
the language must not be taken too literally. The Soman jus 
gentium was not built up by the adoption of one doctrine or 
institution after another that was found to be generally 
current elsewhere. In the earliest stages of its recognition 
it was "an independent international private law, which, as 
such, r^ulated intercourse between peregrins, or between 
peregrins and citizens, on the basis of their common libertas;"^ 
which during the republic was purely empirical and free from 
the influence of scientific theory, but whose extensions in the 
early empire were a creation of the jurists, — a combination of 
ck)mparative jurisprudence and rational speculation.' To say 
that it was de facto in observance everywhere is inaccurate ; 
on the contrary, it was Soman law, built up by Soman jurists, 
though called into existence through the necessities of inter- 
course with and among non-Somans. 

It was in matters of contract that there was the greatest 
scope for the development of the new system ; and to it may 
be attributed the relaxation of the stipulation and the recog- 
nition of the so-called real and consensual contracts as creative 
of obligation apart from any formalities of word or deed. 
But it was not without its influence in other departments of 
the law. It is questionable whether, as is sometimes said, the 

' On the Bornan ju$ gmUunif aee Voigt, Das jua neUuraU, aeptum el homim, 
undjus gentium d, JtSmer, 4 yoIb. Leipaic, 1856-76 : Kettleship, in the Journal 
of Philology, toL ziii (1885), p. 169 §q,; [Voigt, H&m, RO, L § 15. Mommsen, 
SR. iii. p. 604 n., defines /u# gentium as ** das ungeachrid>en$ aUgemeino JSsdU,'* 
and gives an enumeration of institntions fonnded on it See Cuq, pp. 488-91 ; 
Erliger, Gesch, d, Qudlen, §§ 16, 17.] 

* OaL L 1 ; Jost Insl. I 2, 1. 

^ Voigt, Jus not, YoL ii. 661. He distingnishes the Jus dvUe, jus gentium, 
and^itf naiurale as the systems which applied respeotlyely to the citizen, the 
freeman, and the man. Comp. Cic De OraL i. 18, § 66. 

• Voigt, voL i. pp. 899, 400. 
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great reform worked on the law of property by the Publician 
edict, — the recognition, namely, of an inferior sort of owner- 
ehip of res mancipi, the beneficial interest without the quiritary 
title (§ 52), can be regarded as one of its manifestations; for 
what Theophilus calls bonitary ownership proceeded upon a 
fiction of usucapion, and this, down at least to the time of 
Grains, was competent only to citizens and non - citizens 
enjoying camrriercivm.^ It made its mark, however, both on 
the law of the family and on that of succession. This indeed 
was inevitable. Marriages between Boman citizens and women 
of peregrin birth with whom they had no canviittm became 
not uncommon. They were not jtisttie nvptiae, and so did not 
make the wife justa uxor or give the husband potestas over his 
children. To have altogether ignored such a union, however, 
would have been disastrous ; so it was treated as juris gerUium 
marriage.^ The wife consequently was allowed an action for 
her dowry when the union was dissolved,^ and the husband an 
aecusatio adviterii when his wife proved unfaithful.^ His 
children, although they were held to be peregrins like their 
mother,^^ and were not in his potestas, yet were in a sense his 
lawful children {justi liberi patris)}^ so that he was bound 
to aliment them, entitled to plead his paternity as an excuse 
firom undertaking a tutory,^^ and so forth ; and Theophilus 
states expressly that it was on their account that testa- 
mentary trusts (fideicommissa) were originally introduced, 
their want of citizenship preventing them from taking their 
father's succession db intestate, and him from either institut- 
ing them as his testamentary heirs or leaving them direct 
bequests.^' 

It may be a little difficult for a modern jurist to say with 
perfect precision what were the doctrines and institutions of 
the jvs gerUium as distinguished from the jus civile. But the 

* 6ai ii. 66. [The r«oognition of oocnpation, accemion, and tradition as 
modes of acquiring property is attributable to thejiu geTUium,] 

' Callistratos in Dig, 1. 1, 87, S 2 calls it matrimonium non Ifgilimum, 

* Cic. Top. 4, § 20. 

' Ulp. lib. 2 de aduU. in Dig. zlviii. 5, fr. 18, § 1. 

" Gai. L 87. " Gai. L 77. 

^^ Papin. lib, 6 quaettion. in Vat. Frag. 194. 

" Theoph. Paraphr. ii. 28, § 1. » 
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distinction must have been very familiar to the Bomans; 
otherwise we should not have had the statement of Marcian 
in reference to the airoXiSe^, — that they enjoyed all the rights 
competent to a man under the former, but none of those 
competent to him under the latter.^^ 



Section 43. — The Institution of the Peregrin 

Praetorship 

The praetorship ^ was an outcome of the Licinian laws of 
the year 387 u.c. (p. 85). The object of its institution was 
that the administration of justice might be retained in the 
hands of patricians, although the consulate had been thrown 
open to the lower order. " Qui jus in urbe diceret " are the 
words in which livy describes the principal function of the 
new official.^ In dignity he was on a footing of almost perfect 
equality with the consuls, and in their absence from the city 
he was qualified in some matters to act as their substitute ; 
in fact, he had the same imperium as they in aU but military 
command. In course of time the office, which, like the con- 
sulate, was an annual one, was opened to plebeians as well as 
patricians ; but nothing was changed in its duties ; down to 
the end of the fifth century the praetor superintended single- 
handed the administration of justice, alike between citizens 
and foreigners. But with the altered conditions of things in 
the beginning of the sixth century, and the influx of strangers 
which has already been alluded to, the work seems to have 
been found too onerous for a single magistrate, and a second 
prsetor was appointed. The date is not absolutely certain, 
though generally assumed to have been about the year 512 
u.c. ; ^ but Pomponius * says distinctly that the creation of 

^* Dig, xlviii. 19, fr. 17, § 1. [See generally on the matter of this section, 
Puchta, Inst, i. §§ 83, 84.} 

^ See Labatut, Histoire de la Pr6ture (Paris, 1868) ; Mommsen, R&m, Staais- 
redit, vol. ii. p. 176 sq. ; Faure, Essai historique sur le Priteur romain, Paris, 
1878 ; Karlowa, Rlyni, MG, vol. i. p. 217 aq, 

« Liv. vi 42, § 11. 

* Lydus {De Magistr. i. 88, 45) says it was in the year 507, which oorresponda 
to 510 of the Varronian era. Livy {EpU, 19) says it was in 512. 

* Pompon, in Dig. i. 2, fr. 2, § 28. 
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the new office was rendered necessary by the increase of the 
peregrin population of Borne, and that the new magistrate got 
the name of jpraetor peregrinvs because his principiJ duty was 
to dispense justice to this foreign element.^ After the sub- 
mission of Sicily and Sardinia the number of the praetors was 
increased to four, and after the conquest of Spain to six ; 
Sulla raised the number to eight, and Caesar eventually to 
sixteen. But all the later creations were for specicd purposes ; 
the ordinary administration of justice within the city was left 
with the representatives for the time of the two earliest, who 
came to be distinguished as praetor urbarms (qm jus inter dves 
dicU) and praetor peregHnm, 

Although material fails for instituting a comparison between 
the edicts ^ of those two magistrates, and estimating the extent 
to which each may be credited with influencing the develop- 
ment of the fus gefntiwm, yet it is but reasonable to assume 
that, in many directions at least, the greater impetus must 
have been given to it by the peregrin praetor, moulding and 
modifying the jus civile to suit peregrin requirements where 
that was possible, and where it failed introducing a jus 
honorarium. It would be going too far to speak of him as 
the principal author of the jus gentium ; for a large proportion 
of the actions for enforcing juris gentium rights were civil, 
not honorary, — a fact which proves that the rights they were 
meant to protect and enforce had their origin in the jv£ civile, 
although moulded to meet new requirements by tacit con- 
suetude and the agency of the jurists. But even in this view 
the peregrin praetor must have had a powerful influence in 
giving shape and consistency to the rising jurisprudence, 
through means of the formulae he adjusted for giving it 
practical effect.^ 

^ In the extant rem&infl of later republican legislation and in inscriptions he 
is alluded to sometimes as "praetor qui inter peregrines jus dicit," sometimes 
as "praetor qui inter cives et peregrines jus dicit,*' and sometimes simply as 
" praetor percgrinus." 

^ Gains (i. 6) speaks of the edicts of the peregrin praetor as equally a source 
of the JIM honorarium with those of his urban colleague. 

^ [On the influence of the jus gaUium upon the praetorian law, see Puchta, 
Inst. i. § 85.] 
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Section 44. — SiMPuncAxioN of Peocedurb and Inteoduc- 
TioN OF New Remedies under the Aebutian Law^ 

The lex Aebutia is only twice mentioned bj ancient writers,^ 
and we know neither its precise date nor its specific provisions. 
And jet, to judge by its effects, it must have been one of the 
most important pieces of comitial l^islation in the latter half 
of the republic ; for Gellius speaks of it as having given their 
death-blow to many of the institutions of the XII Tables, and 
Grains couples it with two Julian laws as the statutory instru- 
ments whereby the formular system of procedure (§71) was 
substituted for that per Ugis actiones. The probability is that 
it was enacted immediately or soon after the institution of the 
peregrin praetorship.' Its purpose, whatever may have been 
its terms, seems to have been to authorise the praetors to 
simplify the existing forms of process or substitute new ones 
in actions on the jus civile. It can hardly be that it authorised 
the praetors to publish and enforce edicts, for that had from 
time immemorial been a prerogative of all magistrates invested 
with the imperium. Nor can it be that it authorised them to 
give the character of rights and wrongs to what had not 
previously been so regarded, by supporting the one with 
actions and visiting the other with punishment ; for not only 
would that have been to empower the praetors jus f exert (which 
they always disclaimed), but it would have made it incompre- 
hensible why praetorian actions could be raised only within the 
year of office of the praetor who had promised to grant them, 
while actions of the jus civile, though appearing for the first 
time in their new shape on the praetor's album, were perpetual^ 

^ [On this section see Wlassak, Rom, Proeessffesetze, i. pp. 68-166 ; Ouq, Inst. 
Jurid, p. 712 sq.; Voigt, B&m, RG. i. § 13. Cuq is of opinion that the lex 
Aebutia had the effect of putting an end to the Icgis actio per wndicticnem 
while leaving the other legis actiones stiU in use.] 

• Oell. xvi. 10, 8 ; Gai. iv. 80. 

' It has sometimes been put as late as the beginning of the seventh century. 
For some of the dates assigned to it, and the reasons for them, see Padelletti, 
Storia del dirUto romano (Florence, 1878), p. 251 aq. [Padell. -Cogl. p. 403 sq.; 
Appleton, Nouv, Rev. Hist, ix. p. 489. Voigt, Rdm, RO, i. Beil. 6, plaoee it 
between the years 518-517 v.o. ; Girard, pp. 86 and 971, about a oentuiy later.] 

^ [See Wlassak, op. eit, pp. 48-50, as to the limitation in time of judicia 
Ugilima s^nd judicia imperio covUinefUia,] 
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It seems rather to have been intended to empower them to 
adapt existing remedies to altered circumstances, and to fashion 
new actions on the jvs civile for the use of the peregrins to 
whom the procedure of the legis aetiones was incompetent; 
while it may possibly at the same time have expressly author- 
ised the insertion in the styles to be devised by them of 
clauses that would give protection when required against 
claims that in law were well founded but in fact inequitabla^ 
But whatever may have been the actual provisions of the 
statute, the result was the introduction of a procedure which 
gradually supplanted that by the " actions of the law " ; which 
was much more pliant than the latter ; and whose characteristic 
was this, — that instead of the issue being declared by word of 
mouth by the parties, and requiring in many cases to embody 
with perfect accuracy the statutory provision upon which it 
was based, it was now formulated in writing by the praetor, in 
the shape of an instruction to the judge to inquire and con- 
sider, with power to condemn or acquit according to his finding 
(§ 71). 

Section 45. — Provincial Conquests 

The growth of commerce and the enormous increase of 
wealth, which made great capitalists and enabled them through 
the agency of freedmen and slaves to carry on trade on a scale 
hitherto unknown, and which thus helped to foster the fus 
gentium, was no doubt due to a large extent to provincial con- 
quests. But these operated also in other directions. The 
authorities who proceeded to the conquered provinces as 
governors found themselves face to face with laws and institu- 
tions in many respects difiering from those of Bome. Political 
considerations dictated how far these were to be respected, how 
far subverted. In some provinces, more especially the eastern 
ones, it was thought unnecessary to do more than supplement 
the existing system by the importation of doctrines of the jus 
gerUittm and the procedure of the praetor's edicts ; while in 
others, in which it was deemed expedient to destroy as rapidly 

' [For a differant theory regarding the parportand effect of the lex AebtUia, lee 
Wlassak, as cited, n. 1 wpra, Sohm» Inal. (English trans.), pp. 168-174, sum- 
marises the views of Wlassak, Eisele, and other recent inquirers on the subject] 
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as possible all national feeling and every national rallying- 
point, a romanising of all their institutions was resorted to, 
even to the extent of introducing some of the formal transac- 
tions which previously had been confined to citizens. But in 
either case there was a reflex action. The native institution 
had to be studied, its advantages and disadvantages balanced, 
the means considered of adapting it to the praetorian procedure, 
and the new ideas so presented as to make them harmonise as 
far as possible with the old. All this was a training of no 
small value for those who, on their return to Bome, were to 
exercise an influence on legislation and the administration of 
the law. They brought back with them not merely an 
experience they could not have obtained at home, but some- 
times a familiarity with foreign institutions that they were very 
willing to acclimatise in Italy. Soman law was thus enriched 
from her provinces, deriving from them her emphyteutic tenure 
of land, her hypothec, her Bhodian law of general average, and 
a variety of other features that were altogether novel. Some 
of them were sanctioned by tacit recognition, others by edicts 
of the praetors; but, in whatever way received, they were 
indirectly fruits of provincial conquest. 

Section 46. — Spread op Literature and Philosophy 

The effect on Boman civilisation of the addiction of edu- 
cated men in the later republic to literature and philosophy is 
a matter for consideration in connection with Bome's general 
history. It is not proposed to consider here the question how 
far specific doctrines of Boman law bear the impress of the 
influence of the schools, especially that of the Stoics ; it is a 
subject much too large to be disposed of in a few lines.^ The 
matter is mentioned simply for the sake of noting that the 

1 It ia one that was discussed with muoh greater fervour a century ago than 
it is now. Of the hiter literature may be mentioned — Van VoUenhoyen, Dt 
exigiui vi, qtutm philosophia Oraeca habuU in ^(rrmanda jurisprudentia Romana, 
Amsterdam, 1884 ; Raljen, ffat die StoiscJu Phil, hedeutenden Mnfluss gehabt, 
etc Kiel, 1889 ; Voigt, Jus not, etc vol. i. §§ 49-01 ; Laferri^re, De riiifluence 
du Stoidsme 8ur la doctrine desJurieoonsuUes romaina, Paris, 1860 ; Hildenbrand, 
Oeseh. u. System d. Rechts- und StcLcUsphUosqphie, Leipsic, 1860, toL i. §§ 14], 
142. For ^e earlier literature, see Hildenbrand, l.e, p. 598. 
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spirit of critical inquiry, aroused and fostered by literary and 
philosophical study seriously and conscientiously undertaken, 
contributed greatly to promote a new departure in jurisprudence 
that became very marked in the time of Cicero, — the desire to 
subordinate form to substance, the word spoken to the will it 
was meant to manifest, the abstract rule to the individual case 
to which it was proposed to apply it This was the first effort 
of what then was called equity to temper and keep within 
bounds the rigour of the jvs drictwm. The praetors, the judges, 
and the jurisconsults all had their share in it. Although 
modem jurists are prone to speak of praetorian equity as if it 
were a thing apart, yet the same spirit was leavening the law 
in all directions and in the hands of all who had to deal with 
it; the difference being that the form and publicity of the 
Edict gave to its applications by the praetors a more prominent 
and enduring record than was found in the decisions of private 
jvdices or the opinions of counselling jurisconsults. 

Section 47. — Decline of Eeligion and Morals 

It would be equally out of place to enlarge here on the 
causes and manifestations of that decline in religious sentiment 
and public and private virtue which were fraught with such 
disastrous results in the later days of the republic. The 
private law was influenced by it to a considerable extent, alike 
in those branches of it which regulated the domestic relations 
and those which dealt with property and contract 

The ever-increasing disregard of the sanctity of the 
marriage tie is one of those features in the history of the 
period which strikes even the most unobservant. While from 
the first the law had denounced causeless separation and 
visited it with penalties, yet in principle it maintained the 
perfect freedom of divorce, — that it was improper to force 
persons to continue in the bonds of matrimony between whom 
matrimonial affection no longer existed. With the simple and 
frugal habits of the first five centuries of Bome and the sur- 
veillance of the consilium domesticum, the recognition of this 
principle produced no evil results ; family misunderstandings 
were easily smoothed over, and divorces were of rare occurrence. 
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But from the time of the enactment of the Maenian law in 
586 ^ there seems to have been a change for the worse. It 
inter alia displaced the family council as a divorce court, and 
transferred its functions in that matter to a judicium de 
maribus, — a court of inquiry nominated by the praetor, and 
whose duty it was to decide to what extent there should be 
forfeiture of the nuptial provisions in case of separation or 
repudiation. The motives of the statute may have been of the 
best, but its tendency was injurious; for not only did it 
indirectly facilitate divorce, but it rendered the idea of it 
familiar, and overthrew that respect for the domestic council 
which had hitherto been a check upon it.* 

This looseness of the marriage bond, as was naturally to 
be expected, had its effect on the other family relations* 
The obligation of a father to provide for his children began 
to be lightly esteemed. The law — ^possibly only the inter- 
pretation put upon the uti Ugassit of the XII Tables — ^had 
empowered him testamentarily to disinherit them, or in institut- 
ing them to limit their right to a mere fraction of the inheritance 
(p. 162); but it was assumed that this power would be exer- 
cised with discretion and only when justified by circumstances. 
But in the latter days of the republic, amid the slackened ties 
of domestic life, paternal as well as conjugal duty seems to 
have often been lost sight of, and children disinherited, or cut 
off with a nominal share of the inheritance, in order that a 
stranger might be enriched. This led to the introduction by 
the centumviral court, without any legislative enactment or 

^ See Voigt, DU Lex Mtunia d€ dote (Weimar, 1866), and criticism by Amdts 
in the Z.f, RG, toI. vii. (1867), p. 1 aq. OelliuB relates (iv. 8) that in 528— in 
another place he says 519, while Dion. HaL and Valer. Max. say 520 — Sp. 
Caryilius Ruga, with appro 7al of the domestic council (zyiL 21, § 44), put away 
the wife he fondly loved because she was barren, and he consequently was unable 
with a safe conscience to assure the censors that he had a wife who would bear 
him children. There seems to hare been a difficulty about her dowry ; for Gellius 
observes, on the authority of Servius Sulpicius, that thenceforth it was thought 
proper to have a dotal settlement providing for such a contingency. The Maenian 
law appears to have been, in part at least, a statutory regulation of the matter. 
It is right to observe that Czylharz, in the introduction to Dae rSmiscJie Dotal- 
rechi (Giesseu, 1870), maintains that the evidence produced by Voigt is insuffi- 
cient to prove that there ever was such an enactment, and that several more recent 
authors entertain grave doubts about it. [See Girard, p. 931, n. 6.] 

' [As to repudiation, in freneral, and its effect upon the dos see Cuq, p. 493 $q.} 
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praetor's edict to warrant it, of what was called the querela 
inojiciosi tettamenti, — challenge of a testament hj a person 
whose natural claims had been capriciously and causelessly 
disr^arded.' While the practice may for a time have been 
hesitating and uncertain, yet before long, through means of 
this guerda, the rule came to be established that every child 
was entitled, notwithstanding the terms of his father's testa- 
ment, to at least a fourth (jpaHio UgUima, qwirta legUima, 
the legitim of the law of Scotland and various Continental 
countries) ^ of what would have come to him had his parent 
died intestate, imless it appeared that the latter had had 
adequate grounds for excluding him or limiting him to a 
smaller share.' A parent might in like manner challenge an 
undutiful testament made by his child to his prejudice ; and 
in certain cases so might brothers and sisters inter se.^ 

3 The mention by Cicero {In Vtrr, IL L 42, § 107) of a " testamentam non 
improbum, non inofficiosnm, non inbnmannm," has led most writers to the con- 
clusion that the remedy in question was already known in his time, although 
there are some who postpone it to the Augustine period. Valerius Mazimns, 
howsTer, refers to it (vii. 7, 4) in connection with Calpurnius Piso, the urban 
praetor, whom Drumann (O^sscA. i2om«, yoL ii. p. 92 tq.) takes to have been the 
same who held that oflSce in the year of Verres*s prosecution. It is extremely 
probable that the practice of the court in regard to it was at first irregular, 
perhaps spasmodic ; and that, though commenced during the republic, it did not 
become settled until early in the empire. [For a new and ingenious theory 
regarding the qyi^da which throws light on various texts in Dig, vi 2, see 
Eisele, Z. d. Sa/v. Stift, {R, A.) vol. xv. pp. 256-806.] 

* It was called partio legitima, statutory share, because the "fourth" was 
borrowed from the Lex Falcidia (infra, p. 270), which declared that every 
testamentary heir should be entitled to have that proportion of the succession 
free from bequests to legatees. Justinian {Nov, 18) raised the legitim to one- 
third in any case, and to one-half whero moro than four children had to partici- 
pate {infra, p. 897). [Though the legitim of Continental systems of law, which 
ai-e based on the Roman, is derived from this portio leffitima, the same cannot, it 
is thought, be said of Scotland. Legitim in Scottish law, as well as the Jua 
relidae of a wife, i» traceable rather to the doctrine of rationabilia pars in old 
English, and probably Norman customary law. As such it is mentioned in 
Glanvil and in the Begiam MajesUUem. See Inaugural Lecture by the present 
editor on The Fate of the Homan Law North and South of the Tweed (1894), pp. 
81-82 ; Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, ii p. 846 sq,] 

B Justinian, by his 116th Novel, remodelled the details of the practice, fixing 
statutorily what should in Aituro be regarded as sufficient grounds of disherison, 
and requiring them to be expressly narrated in the testament {if^ra, p. 396). 

* [This seems not to have been definitely fixed as regards brothers and sisters 
till the time of Constantino, Cod, Th, ii. 19, 1.] 
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The decline of morals had an equally marked effect on the 
transactions of daily life, calling for precautions and remedies 
that had not been found requisite in the heyday of the iricn^ 
T&v 'VfofjjiUov, Men no longer cared to rely on each other's 
good faith unless backed by stipulations, cautions {cautiones^ 
and guarantees of one sort and another. The Butilian 
bankruptcy arrangements/ and the ojctio PmUiana for setting 
aside alienations in fraud of creditors,^ indicate a laxity in 
mercantile dealings that was perhaps an inevitable consequence 
of the growth of trade and commerce. But that such remedies 
as, for example, the exceptio ret venditae et traditae or the 
exceptio nan numeratae pecu/niae should have been found 
necessary, — the one an answer to a vendor (with the price in 
his pocket) who attempted to dispossess his vendee simply 
because some of the formalities of conveyance had been 
neglected, the other an answer to an action on a bond for 
repayment of money that by some accident had never been 
advanced, — ^proves that the law had now to encounter fraud 
in all directions, and that Graeca Jldes had to a great extent 
displaced the old Boman probity. 

^ Gai. ui. §§ 77-81. • Cic. Ad ^tf. L 1. § 3 ; Just. Inst. iv. 6, «. 
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CHAPTER II 

FACTORS OP THB LAW 

SEcnoN 48. — ^Legislation 

It cannot be said that during the period of nearly two cen- 
turies and a half embraced within the present chapter the 
private law owed much to legislation. The vast majority of 
the enactments of the time referred to by the historians dealt 
with constitutional questions^ municipal and colonial govern- 
ment> agrarian arrangements, fiscal policy, sumptuary prohibi- 
tions, criminal and police regulations, and other matters that 
affected the public law rather than the private. Those of 
the latter class mentioned by Gains and Ulpian in their 
institutional works barely exceed a score in number ; and of 
these not above half a dozen can be said to have exercised a 
permanent influence on the principles (as distinguished from 
the details) of the law. Most of them were enactments of the 
concHivm plebis^ or of the comitia of the tribes, to which 
ordinary legislation had passed as more readily convened 
and more easily worked than the comitia of the centuries.^ 

^ Gelliiis (z. 20, 9) obeeirea that enactments that were strictly speaking 
pUhiaeita were nevertheless nsuaUy spoken of as leges, 

s Among them may be mentioned the Lex AebuHa (supra, p. 230) that 
directly or indirectly introduced the formular procedure ; a Ck>rnelian law of 
687, requiring the praeton to adhere to the law they had published in their 
edicts on accession to office ; the Lex Oincia de donis of 550, which exercised a 
considerable influence on the law of donation, but was primarily enacted for a 
political purpose, — to restrain lavish gifts to public men and pleaders, as really 
often a vehicle of corruption ; the Atilian and Julia-Titian laws, empowering 
magistrates in Italy and the provinces respectively to appoint tutors to pupils 
and grown women, failing testamentary appointees and tuton-at-law ; the Lex 
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Section 49. — ^Edicts of the Magistrates^ 

The practice of propounding edicts was very ancient, and 
had been followed by kings and consols long before the 
institution of the praetorship. It was one of the most obvious 
ways of exercising the imperittm with which the supreme 
magistrate was invested, — to lay an injunction upon a citizen 
and enforce his obedience, or to confer upon him some advantage 
and maintain him in its enjoyment It was one of the ways in 
which public order was protected where there had been no 
invasion of what the law r^arded as a right, and where, 
consequently, there was no remedy by action. That the 
earlier edicts of the praetors were of this character — tissued, 
that is to say, with reference to particular cases, and what 
afterwards came to be called edida repentina or protU res in- 
ddU propasiia — there is little reason to doubt. In time a new 
class of edicts appeared which got the name of edicta perpettia 
(or perpetv/u fwrisdictionis causa proposita), — announcements 
by the praetor, published on his album (as the white boards 
displayed for the purpose in the forum were called), of the 
relief he woiQd be prepared to grant on the application of any 
one alleging that the state of fietcts contemplated had arisen. 

PUidoria, for the protectioii of minora beyond the age of pnpUlarity ; the Lex 
Attnia, prohibiting the neacapion of stolen goods even by innocent third parties ; 
the Lex Aquilia of 467, giving a remedy for culpable damage to property ; the 
Apuleian, Forian, Cicereian, and Cornelian laws for alleviating the position of 
sureties ; the Lex Voconia of 585, imposing disabilities upon women in the matter 
of succession, and forbidding legatees to take more than a certain amount under a 
testament ; and the Falcidian law of 714, empowering a testamentary heir to 
retain one-fourth of the inheritance even though more than three-fourths had 
been given away in legacies. In Rudorff (Eiim, RQ. voL L §§ 10-44) will be 
found a classified and descriptive list of all the lege» and pUhiBcUa mentioned 
either in law-books or elsewhere, including those of the early empire. The 
Index LeguTUt in the third part of OreUi's Onomastieon TuUiannmf contains an 
account of those mentioned in Cicero, Livy, Veil. Patercnlus, and Aul. GeUius. 
Tliere is also a classified list, with references to the books in which fuller accounts 
may be found, in Rivier, IntrocL §§ 40-49. 

^ See Lenel, Beitrdge zur Kunde dee praetoritchen Edicts (Stuttgart, 1878), 
and the introductoiy chapters in his great book, Iku Edidum Perpetuum 
(Leipeic, 1888) ; Earlowa, JZdm. RG. I | 60. The attempts made from time to 
time to reconstruct the Edict are referred to infra, f 58, in connection with the 
Julian consolidation. [Add Voigt, R9m. RG, |§ 19, 20 ; Cuq, p. 476 sq. ; Kriiger, 
QuOlen, §5.] 
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The conjecture lies near at band that this may have been 
done in the jQrst instance by some praetor who had experience 
of frequently recurring applications similsir in nature and 
purpose; and who^ judging that the remedy he offered was 
needed and appreciated, thought it wise to certiorate the 
lieges generally of his readiness to grant it The next year's 
praetor was free to adopt the edicts of his predecessor or not ; 
but it was usual for him to do so if they had been found 
beneficial in practice, he adding to them new provisions 
suggested by demands made upon past praetors for edida 
TepeTvtina (which they had not seen fit to generalise), or even 
proposing for acceptance some remedy entirely of his own 
devising. As each new praetor entered upon office he 
announced his jurisdictional programme, — his lex anrma, as it 
was called firom this particular point of view;^ by far the 
greater part of it tralaticitim, i.e. transmitted from his pre- 
decessors, and only a few paragraphs, diminishing in number 
as time progressed, representing his own contribution. And 
so it went on in the first years of the empire, until the 
praetorian function was eclipsed by the imperial ; and at last, 
after having, by instruction of Hadrian, been subjected to 
revision, and consolidated with the edicts of the peregrin 
praetors and provincial governors, it was sanctioned as statute 
law for the empire through the medium of a senatusconsult 
(p. 290). 

There is some reason for supposing that the Edict attcdned 
considerable proportions in the time of Cicero ; for he mentions 
that, whereas in his youth the XII Tables had been taught to 
the boys in school, in his later years these were neglected, and 
young men directed instead to the praetor's edicts for their 
first lessons in law.* Of a few of them the date and author- 
ship are known with tolerable precision ; but of the history 
of the majority, including some of the most important, such 
as those introducing restitutio in integrum on the ground of 
lesion through error, absence, minority, and the like, and those 

• Cic. In Verr, IL i. 42, § 109. 

' Cio. Dt Leg, i. 5, § 17, ii. 28, § 59. Yet in a passage which he is supposed 
to have written before he had reached his twenty-fifth year (De Invent, ii. 22, 
§ 67) he speaks of some portions of the edict as haying become fixed and certain 
on account of their long observance (prupUr vetusUUem). 
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revolutiomsing the law of succession, we are to a great extent 
in the dark. It is not necessary to assume either that the 
Julian consolidation exhibits all the provisions that from first 
to last appeared on the album, or that those preserved in it 
were originally in the shape in which they are there presented. 
It is much more likely that we have in it only those that had 
stood the test of generations, and that many of them are the 
result of the combined wisdom and experience of a series of 
praetors. It was one of the great advantages the edicts had 
over legislative enactments that they might be dropped, re- 
sumed, or amended by a new praetor according to his judgment 
of public requirements. For the Edict was viva vox juris 
eivilis,^ — ^intended to aid, supplement, and correct it in accord- 
ance with the ever-changing estimate of public necessities ; ^ 
and this would have been impossible had its provisions &om 
the first been as stereotyped as they became by its consolida- 
tion in the time of Hadrian. 

The Edict seems to have contained two parts ; the first 
what may be called the edict or edicts proper, and the second 
an appendix of styles of actions, etc., whether derived from 
the jits civile or from the fas praetarium. The contents of the 
Edict proper were in detail very various, but all devoted to an 
exposition of the ways in which the praetor meant to explicate 
his jurisdiction during his year of ofSce. They were not 
didactic or dogmatic formulations of law, but rather announce- 
ments or advertisements of what remedy he would grant in 
such and such circumstances, or direct orders to do or pro- 
hibitions against doing certain things. " I will hold it (an 
agreement) valid," " I will not sustain it," " I will give him 
an action," " I will give him an exception," '* I will reinstate 
him in his former position," "I will ordain him to give 
security," "I will put him in possession of the estate he 
claims," "I will give him time to deliberate" (about accept- 
ance of an inheritance), " I will require him either to deny 
the debt on oath or to pay it," — these are examples of the 

* Marcian, in Dig. i. 1, fr. 8. 

' ''Quod praetores introduzerunt adjuvandi, vel siipplendi, vel corrigendi 
Juris civiliB gratia, propter utilitatem publicam " (Papinian, in Dig. i. 1, fr. 7, 

§1). 
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operative words of edicts of the first class ; while " He must 
restore it," " He must exhibit it," " He must not do it," " I 
forbid the employment of forcible means" (say to alter the 
state of possession), may be taken as examples of the second. 
A party claiming an action or whatever else it might be 
under any of them, did so not of right, as he would have done 
had his claim had a statutory or customary foundation, but of 
grace, — on the strength of the praetor's promise to grant him 
what he claimed* and make the grant effectuaL That was why 
originaUy such an action had to be raised and concluded within 
the particular praetor's year of office ; a rule which in time, by 
abuse, was converted into this somewhat different one, — ^that a 
purely praetorian action {i,e. not originally of the fus civile) had 
to be raised within a year of the occurrence to which it referred. 

As already observed, the praetors' edicts proceeded to a 
greater extent than the earlier legislation of the comitia upon 
lines of equity; that is to say, they set themselves against 
the strictness and formalism of the jurisprudence of the XII 
Tables. Such may. h^ said to have been the general tendency 
of the praetorian edicts as a whole. But it was the tendency 
of the whole jurisprudence of the time, and by no means 
peculiar to the praetorian creation. Nowhere in the texts are 
the praetors spoken of as the special mouthpieces of equity as 
distinguished from law. Such a distinction recurs frequently 
in Cicero ; he identifies aegwUaa with the spirit of a law or 
agreement, and jvs with its letter ; but it is in order to sing 
the praises, not of the praetors, but of the pleaders who main- 
tained the former as against the latter, and of the Judges who 
were persuaded by their arguments. Much of what was con- 
tained in the Edict might quite as well have been embodied 
in statute, and we know that in time statute came to its aid ; 
witness a very remarkable provision of it, — ^"I will give 
bonarum possessio as may be enjoined by statute, whether 
comitial enactment or senatusconsult." ^ 

Of the edicts of the peregrin praetor and their relation 

^ Gains frequently speakfl of bonorum possestianea which praetor poUieetur or 
promUtit (see a §§ 119, 185). 

^ Ulp. lib, 49 ad edict, in Dig. xxxviii. 14, 1. nn. pr. [This constituted the 
order of succession called bonorum po8»es8U> turn quibua ex legibtu, InsL ill. 9, 
§8.] 

16 
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to those of hifi urban colleague little is known. That they 
differed in some respects there can be no doubt ; for in the 
Lex Rubria (of 706 ?) for settling the government of Cisalpine 
Oaul,^ the magistrates were directed, with reference to a 
certain action, to formulate it in the way prescribed in the 
edict of the peregrin praetor. The latter, therefore, must to 
some extent have been in advance of that of the urban praetor; 
probably in this respect, — that, being prepared primarily for 
the regulation of questions affecting non-citizens, it more 
thoroughly than the other avoided formalities that were com- 
petent only to citizens, and thus to a greater extent simplified 
procedure. In the edict of the urban praetor there were pro- 
visions that could benefit none but citizens ; for example, the 
Publician action introducing the tenure in bonis of res mandpi, 
which proceeded upon a fiction of completed usucapion, and 
therefore, even well into the empire, was not available to a 
peregrin.* In that of the peregrin praetor, on the other hand, 
we are entitled to believe that such a remedy could have had 
no place, and that its provisions must have throughout been 
such as would apply indifferently to citizens and non-citizens. 
The edicts of the provincial governors must have varied 
according to circumstances; being in all cases composites of 
provisions, more or less numerous, borrowed from the edicts 
of the praetors, and additions suggested by the peculiar wants of 
the different provinces for which they were framed (provincicde 
genus edicendi). Among these may have been r^ulations for 
protection of quasi-property in land and quasi-real rights ; for 
land in the provinces in theory belonged to the state, its 
occupants having no more than a transmissible and inheritable 
right of usufruct.^® As for the edicts of the curule aediles, 
who, amongst other duties, were charged with the supervision 
of markets, their range was very limited ; their most important 
provisions having reference to open sales of slaves, horses, and 
cattle, and containing regulations about the duties of vendors 
exposing them, and their responsibility for faults and vices,^* 

8 Lex Rubria, cap. 20 (Bruns, p. 92). [Voigt, lUfm, RQ, p. 214, gives 718 
AS the date.l 

• [See infra, p. 252, n. 10.] » Gai. ii. 7. 

^ See tit. Dig, *'De aedilitio edicto et redhibitione et qaanti minoris" (zxL 
1), and tit. Cod, ''De aedilitiis actionibua" (iv. 58). 
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Section 50. — Consubtudb, Professional Jurisprudence, 

AND Res Judicatab^ 

Great as may be the difficulty experienced by philosophical 
jurists in defining the ground of the authority of consuetudinary 
law, there is no room to dispute the importance of its con- 
tributions to every system of jurisprudence, ancient or modern. 
The men who first drew, accepted, and endorsed a bill of 
exchange did as much for the law as any lawgiver has ever 
accomplished. They may or may not have acted on the 
advice of jurists ; but, whether or not, they began a practice 
which grew into custom, and as such was recognised by the 
tribunals as a law-creating one, — one conferring rights and 
imposing obligations.* There is much of this — far more prob- 
ably than is commonly imagined — in the history of every 
system of law. 

In Bome the process was sometimes wonderfully expedi- 
tious; witness what Justinian narrates of the introduction 
and recognition of testamentary trusts and codicils to last 
wills, both in the time of Augustus.^ It can hardly be doubted 
that the literal contract per experisilationem (p. 259 sq.) origi- 
nated in the same way, probably in the end of the fifth or 
beginning of the sixth century. The keeping of domestic 
account-books may have been enjoined and enforced by the 
censors ; but it was custom, and neither statute nor praetor's 
edict, that made an entry in them to another person's debit 
creative of a claim against the latter for eerta pecunia credita, 
that might be made effectual by an action under the Silian 

' [See Jntt, i. 2, 9; and, generally, on this section Voigt, Ji&tn, EG, L 
§§ 18-22.] 

' [Apparently the author does not here mean to say that the Romans under- 
stood the nature of Bills of Exchange. But though it has been usual to attribute 
the origin of these negotiable instruments to the necessities of merchants in the 
Middle Ages, there is reason for thinking that something like them was known 
to the Romans. Jhering expresses a strong opinion to this effect and finds in 
the actio receptitia the means by which they were made eflfectual, an action which 
Justinian (Cod, iv. 18, 2) abolished, though to a certain extent transferring 
its characteristics to tiie action de conatiiiUa pecunia. Jhering, Ghist, iy. pp. 
218-221. See Cia Ad AtL xt. 15, 4 ; Euntze, ^Bcurn, p. 496 ; Karlowa, Sihn, 
RO, ii. p. 758 s;. As to the use of Bills of Exchange among the Greeks, see 
Theuieau, '' Kotioe sni le prdt k int^t," in Nouv. JUv. HUL 1898, p. 708.] 

* Just. Inat. ii 28, 1 ; ii 25, pr. 
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law (§ 40). It most have been in exactly the same way 
that mvJtuwm,^ formless loan of money, came to be regarded 
as the third variety of certa eredita peeimia, and to be held 
recoverable by the same sort of action. True, this could not 
have been attained without the co-operation of the courts. 
But then those courts were composed each of a single private 
citizen, whose office ended with his judgment in the particular 
case remitted to him, and who was untrammelled by the 
authority of any series rerum jvdicatarwm} He had simply 
to decide whether in his view expensilation or formless loan 
created such an obligation as was covered by the words 
pecuniam dari oportere. There may for a time have been 
a divergent practice, contradictory findings, as Cicero says 
there were in his day upon the question whether aequitas or 
fiis striatum was to be applied to the determination of certain 
matters ; but the gradual ascendency and eventual unanimity 
of judicial opinion in the affirmative was but the expression 
of the general sentiment of the citizens of whom the jvdices 
were the representatives. 

These are but examples of the way in which consuetud- 
inary law was constructed. It required the combined 
action of the laity and the jvdices, both at times acting 
under professional advice. In some cases even that of the 
praetors was necessary. It would have been impossible, for 
instance, to have introduced the consensual contracts into 
the Soman system, and determined what were the obligations 
they imposed on either side, without magisterial co-operation 
in framing the formulae that were to be submitted to the 
judges. Taking the action on sale as an illustration, the 
formula substantially was this : — '* It being averred that the 
defendant sold such or such a thing to the plaintiff, whatever^ 
Judge, it shall appear that the defendant ought in good faith 
to give to or do for the plaintiff in respect thereof, in that 
(or rather its equivalent in money) condemn the defendant \ 
otherwise, acquit him." It is very manifest that the free 

* It was not until the empire that a "series rerum perpetuo similiter 
judicatarum," a uniform series of precedents, was held to be law. iDig. i. 8, 
fr. 38.] During the republic a judge was much freer, and not only entitled but 
bound to decide according to his own notion of what was right, taking the risk 
of consequences if his judgment was knowingly contrary to law. 
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hand here given to the judge must immensely have facilitated 
the reception of customary doctrine into the law. The judge 
was to a great extent the spokesman of the forum ; his judg- 
ment was formed in accordance with current public opinion, 
which he had ample opportunity of gauging; it was the 
reflection of that general sentiment of right, which, phrase 
it how we may, is tihe real basis of all customary law. And 
80 in an action for establishing a right of property in a res 
nee mancipi. The formula was very simple : — " If it appear 
that such or such a thing belongs to the plaintiiOf in quiritary 
right, should the defendant refuse to restore it on your order, 
then. Judge, whatever be its value for the plaintifT, in that 
condemn the defendant; should it appear otherwise, acquit 
him/' The primary duty of a judge on such a remit was 
to determine whether the title on which the plaintiff founded 
his pretensions gave him a right that came up to property ; 
and it can hardly be disputed that it was by the decisions 
of a series of judges, in a series of such actions, that the long 
list of natural modes of acquiring property given by Justinian 
under technical names was gradually brought into view. 
Those decisions, whether upon the obligations of a vendor, 
direct or indirect, or upon the sufficiency of a title founded 
on by a party averring a right of property by natural 
acquisition, may in many cases have been arrived at under 
professional advice, and were in all cases embodied in judg- 
ments. But that does not in the least deprive the doctrine 
deduced from them of its character of customary law. It 
was not until the empire that the opinions of the jurists 
submitted to a judge (responsa prvdentitim, see § 59) w^^ 
invested with quasi -legislative authority. During the re- 
public, if a judge deferred to them, it was simply because 
he regarded them as in consonance with well - qualified 
public opinion; and what a series of consistent judgments 
of this sort built up was in the strictest sense a law based 
on consuetude.^ 

* The doctrines of the classical jurists as to the necessity of l<mga, inveterata 
tanaueludo, and so forth, had no application to the formatiTe jurisprudence of 
the republic, and in fact refer not to general consuetude but to particular custom 
when founded on in derogation of the common law. 
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As regards the professional jurists in particular,* it has 
already (p. 73) been obsenred that, according to the testimony 
of the historians, the law was a monopoly of the patricians 
down at least to the middle of the fifth century of the city, 
livy goes so far as to speak of it as in penetralUmi parUifieum 
repmtum, — cmiong the secrets of the pontifical college.^ It 
undoubtedly was so to a great extent in the regal period. 
But after the publication of the Twelve Tables, with the letter 
of the law displayed before the eyes of the citizens in black 
and white, those words of his were true only in a qualified 
sense. Pomponius explains that no sooner was the decemviral 
legislation published than the necessity was felt for its 
interpretation, and for the preparation by skilled hands of 
styles of actions whereby its provisions might be made 
effectual.^ Both of those duties fell to the pontiffs as the 
only persons who, in the state of civilisation of the period, 
were qualified to give the assistance required ; and Pomponius 
adds that the college annually appointed one of its members 
to be the adviser of private parties and of the jtidiees in those 
matters. The irUerpretcUio, commenced by the pontifib and 
continued by the jurists during the republic, and which, 
Pomponius says, was regarded as part of the jus civile, was 
not confined to explanation of the words of the statute, but 
was in some cases their expansion, in others their limitation, 
and in many the deduction of new doctrines out of the actual 
jm scriptum, and their development and exposition.^ 

An event that did much to diminish the influence of the 
pontiffs in connection with the law was the divulgement in 
the year 450 by Cn. Flavius, secretary of Appius Claudius 
Gaecus, and probably at his instigation, of a formulary of 
actions and calendar of lawful and unlawful days, which got 
the name of Jtts Flavianvm}^ The practice adopted in the 

* Rudorff, B9m, RQ, roL i. §§ 62-66 ; Sanio, Zur Geachiehte der rCm. 
Mechtiunssinachaft^ Konigsberg, 1868 ; QreUet-DamazMO, Attdei 8ur U barreau 
romain, 2nd ed. Paris, 1868 ; Danz, Oeach, d. rdm, RecfUa, vol. i S 49 ; Karlowa, 
Rdm, RG.H^l. ^ Liv. ix. 46, 6. 

" Pomp, in IHg. I 2, fr. 2, §§ 6, 6. On the functions of the pontiffs in 
settling styles of actions upon the Tables, see Bekker, Aklumerif yol. i. p. 68 
[Ouq, p. 145 aq.; Voigt, Jtowi. XG. I p. 27.] 

• For illustrations, see Voigt, Jus, not. etc. toL iii. pp. 287-294. 
» Liy. ix. 46 ; Gell. viL 9 ; Pomp, /.c § 7 ; [Cic. Pro Mur. c. 11]. 
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banning of the cdzth century by Tiberius Coruncanius, 
the first plebeian chief pontiff, of giving advice in law in 
public/^ had a still greater effect in popularising it ; and the 
Jus AdiamunVj some fifty years later, made it as much the 
heritage of the laity as of the pontifical coUege.^^ From 
this time onwards there was a series of jurists {pruderUes), 
gradually increasing in number and eminence, of whom a list 
is given by Pomponius, and many of whom are signalised 
by Cicero, particularly in his Orator and BnUvs}^ They 
occupied themselves in giving advice to clients, teaching,^^ 
pleading at the bar, framing styles of contracts, testaments, 
and various other deeds of a legal character, or writing 
commentaries or shorter treatises on different branches of 
the law. Among them may be mentioned the two Catos, — 
M. Porcius Cato Censorius, who wrote some commentaries 
on the /ZM civile, and his son, M. Porcius Cato licinianus, 
the author of a famous doctrine in the law of legacies known 
as the regvia CcUaniana ; ^^ M. Junius Brutus, who wrote 
three books de. jwre cvvili ; M. Manilius, whose styles of con- 

u ac 2>0 Omt. iii. 88, § 184 ; Pomp. l.c §§ 85, 88. 

^ This was a compilation by Sext Aelius Paetus, consul 556, oensor 560^ 
containing the XII Tables, the ifUgrpretatio down to date, and s^les adapted 
to the Ugis aetiones (which, the Aebutian law notwithstanding, were still largely 
in use) ; it seems also to have borne the name of Tripertita, from its threefold 
contents. See Pomp, le, §§7, 88 ; Voigt, Ueber das AetiuB- und Sabimu-^ytUm, 
Leipsic, 1875, [and, for oriticiBm of Voigt's view, Cuq, p^ 474, n. 5.] 

^ It is remarkable that Cicero himself is not mentioned by Pomponins 
except for his oratory (l.e, $ 48), which does not say mnoh for the estimation 
in which he was held as a jurist by his successors of the empire. Yet Gellius 
(i. 22, § 7) says he was the author of a book on the scientific treatment of the 
law — De jure dnli in ofimn redigendo (on which see Dirksen, Hinterlasaene 
SchrifUn, Leipsic, 1871, toL i. p. 1 9q.). [On Cicero's title to be ranked among 
the jurists, a topic frequently discussed, see Voigt, BSm. HO. i. p. 227, n. 22.] 

^* Until about the middle of the seventh century the instruction a young 
man got in law after leaving school seems usually to have been acquired by 
attending the daily constdtations of patrons of repute, by whom a great gathering 
of auditores as well as clients was regarded as an honourable distinction (Cic 
Orator, 42, § 148). But after that some of the jurists seem to have been in 
the regular practice of devoting part of their time to more direct teaching, — 
either instUutio in the general principles of the law, or instructio in its details. 
Pomponius (I.e. § 48) says of Servius Sulpicius that, while he heard {audiU) 
several lawyers of eminence — i,e. attended their consultations, he was instituted 
by Lucilius Balbus and ins^ntetsd by Aquilius Callus. 

^ Tit Dig* de regvia Catoniana, xxxiv. 7. [See Roby, Introduction, p. xcv.] 
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tracts of sale are celebrated by Cicero, Yarro, and Gellius ; 
the three Scaevolas/* — ^Qaintius Mudus, the augur, who in 
his old age gave Cicero and his Mend Atticus their first 
lessons in law, Publius Mucins, his cousin,^^ and, greatest of 
the three, Quintus Mucins, the son of Publius, who, Pomponins 
says, first wrote systematically on the jus civile, arranging it 
in eighteen books»" from which a few extracts are incorporated 
in Justinian's Digest; P. Rutilius Bufus, the author of the 
bankruptcy procedure described by Gains ;^* C. Aquilius 
Callus, who devised the cuAio and exeeptio de dolo, and the 
Aquilian stipulation;^ Servius Sulpicius Bufus, frequently 
mentioned by Grains and Justinian, regarded by his con- 
temporaries as the greatest jurist of his time, and after Cicero 
the greatest orator;^ Aulus Ofilius, a scholar of Servius's, 
and intimate friend of Caesar's, who wrote at some length on 
the praetor's edict ; ^ Alfenus Varus, also a scholar of Servius's, 
whose works are largely quoted and cited in Justinian's 
Digest;^ and Aelius Ckdlus, author of a treatise De Verborvm 
quae ad jus civile pertinent eiffni/icatione, which must have 
been very welcome when the Boman law was penetrating 
into provinces in which the Latin language was strange.^ 

>' See Schneider, Die drei Scaevola Oiceros, Munich, 1871. 

^' [See Roby, Inlroduetum, p. zcyiii.] 

^" Pomp, l.c § 41. [The Florentine Index includes a book of definitions, 
6pu}y, of this Scaeyok.] » Oai. iii. 77-79. 

» Cic De Off, iii. 14, § 60 ; Z>0 Nal. Dew, iii. 30, § 74 ; Just. Inst, iii 29, 2. 
See Appendix, note H in fine, 

"^ See Cic Br%Uu», 40-42. Pomponius (l,c §§ 48, 44) says he was the author 
of nearly 180 books on different branches of the law, but only two very short 
ones on the Ediot, — the first that were written on that subject. 

"* Pomp. l,c» % 44. On his connection with Julius Caesar's contemplated 
digest of the law, see Sanio, RBekUhistorische AbhancU, u, Studien (Konigsberg, 
1846), pp. 68-126. 

* Many of the quotations and citations are from an epitome of the Digeata 
of Alfenus by Julius Paulua. 

** On the writings of the jurists of the republic generally, see Sanio, Zur 
Oesehichte d» rOm, Meehtewisaentchaftf Konigsberg, 1868; Boby, IntroducUon^ 
ohape. vii. and viii ; Ferrini, Fonti, p. 20 agf. 



CHAPTER III 
substantive changes in the law during the period 

Section 51. — Citizens, Latins, and Peregrins 

As may be gathered from what has been said in preceding 
sections, the extension of the benefits of the law to non- 
citizens was one of the most prominent features of its progress 
during the latter half of the republic. Before the end of it 
the number of the citizens had been vastly augmented by the 
admission to the firanchise of almost all the inhabitants of 
Italy. There were no longer any non-citizens who, as a class, 
enjoyed comiihivmi and comme/rcium with Bome, as the Latins 
and some others of her allies had done at an earlier period 
(p. 107). But there was now between citizenship and pere- 
grinity an intermediate condition known as latinitas or ju8 
Zatii, which gave those who enjoyed it commercivm but not 
eonvbivm. It seems to have originated in connection with 
some of the Latin colonies, which, for political reasons, were 
not favoured to the full extent with the rights, public and 
private, previously enjoyed by the nomen Latinum, Some 
communities in Transpadan 6aul got this new jus Latii in 
665, and retained it until they acquired full citizenship; 
certain Italian, and particularly Etruscan, municipia had it 
substituted for citizenship in 6 7 3 ; and Caesar from time to 
time extended it to other communities in Transpadan Graul, 
Spain, and Gallia Narbonensis. By the end of the republic 
it had ceased to exist in Italy, but was pretty widely spread 
in the western provinces. One of the advanta^ it conferred 
on the inhabitants of municipia enjoying it (who still con- 
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tinued to be called latini coloniarii) was, that there were 
many ways in which, by their own act, they could attain the 
fall dignity of Eoman citizens. Non- latin peregrins could 
not do so ; and they were in an inferior position to the latini 
in that they could take no part in a transaction with the 
copper and the scales, no matter for what purpose employed,, 
nor be parties to a stipulation conceived in the solemn form 
of apansio, or a literal contract in its strictest form. But 
these disadvantages were every day becoming of less and less 
moment ; for the ordinary transactions of trade and commerce 
were being rapidly denuded of any peculiarities they had 
derived from the old jtis civile, and remodelled in such a wa^ 
as to make them available alike to citizen and non-citizen. 

Section 52. — The Law of Propbrtt and the Pijbuctan 

Edict ^ 

There were necessarily many changes during the period 
in the law both of property and minor real rights. A variety 
of natural grounds of ownership were recognised by the judges 
to whom the question was referred whether or not a res nee 
mancipi belonged to the party claiming it in a vindication.* 
The favour shown to peregrins cannot have stopped short of 
allowing them a right of property at all events in movables, 
even though it may not have been dominium ex jure Qtdritiufn,^ 
Land in the provinces belonged to the state, its occupants 
having strictly no more than a right of usufruct or possession ;^ 

^ See Ribereau, Thdorie de Vin bonis habere au de la propria pritarienne, 
Paris, 1867 ; Voigt, Jus ntU, eto. roL It. app. xxi. p. 470 9^. ; Hoaohke, Dets- 
JttcA< der Fuhlieianischen Klage, Stuttgart, 1874 ; Sohalin (rev. Hnaohke), ia 
KrU, yjSchr. vol. xviii. (1876), p. 526 sq, ; Lenel, SeitHSffe, p. 1 «7.; Appleton, 
* De la Publicienne et de Tutilia rindicatio," Nouv. Btn, But toL iz. (1885), 
p. 481 8q,, vol. X. (1886), p. 276 sq. [Appleton, Histoire de la proprUU prUorietme, 
Paris, 1889 ; Audibert, Nouv, Rev, Hist, yoL xir. (1890), pp. 269-297.] 

* [These must have been recognised as de /ado grounds of ownerabip in the 
earlier republic, though not recognised as a title for Tindication by any legu' 
adio."] 

' Arg. Frag. Doritheif § 12 (in Coll, libror, Jw, Antejust, vol. ii. p. 154). 

^ €kti. ii. 7, 21. Under the empire certain fayoured districts had a conoeseion 
of what was called jus lUUieum, which, inter alia, rendered immovables within 
them susceptible of dominium ex Jure Quiritium, and of being acquired and 
transmitted by Roman modes of oonveyance. On this subject see Sangny,. 
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jet the tenure was popularly spoken of as dormnium, and 
protected hj what was called a vindication.^ Usucapion was 
no longer the result of prolonged possession pure and simple 
(p. 139), but now subject to the condition that the usucapient 
had acquired in good faith on a sufficient title, though he had 
either unwittingly derived his right from one who was not 
owner or not in a position to alienate, or else had neglected 
the proper form of conveyance.' The list of praedial servitudes 
was greatly increased, as witness the enumeration in Cicero's 
list of the questions proper for the centum viral court ; ^ and 
it was probably in the provinces, where the civil forms of 
constituting such rights were inapplicable, that the governors 
in their edicts first sanctioned their creation by pacts and 
stipulations, — agreements fortified with stipulatory penalties 
in the event of the grantor or his heirs impeding the grantee 
or his successors in the exercise of the right conferred.^ In 
the matter of real securities the fidtuna (p. 134) was still 
extensively employed ; but alongside it had been introduced 
the pignua or pledge, — ^informal delivery of a movable by or 
for a debtor to his creditor, to be held by the latter until the 
debt was paid,^ and the hypothec or mortgage by simple 

Verm. Schr. vol. i. p. 29 9q. ; Beaudonin, in the Nouv, Mev, ffist, vol. y. (1881), 
pp. 146 j^. 692 jg., vol. ▼! (1882), p. 684 nq, ; Heisterbergk, Name «. Begriffd, 
Ju9 IttUieum, Tubingen, 1886. 

' Vat. Frag. 815, 816. [Under the empire aoquirers of such lands were also 
probably protected by an aetio Publictofna. In practice proTincials were aUowed 
to hold their lands subject to a sort of eminent domain by the state. See 
Lenel, Ed, pwp, p. 148. Of. Mitteis, ReUkgrvM, p. 91.] 

' * There is no direct proof that this change took place during the republic ; 
but it may be inferred from the requirements of the Pnblioian action. 

' Gic. Dt Oral, i 88, f 178 ; [siipfa, p. 176, n. 14]. 

' hig, zlv. 1, fr. 86, § 8. This mode of constituting a lerritude looks as 
if it were the creation of nothing more than a personal obligation ; but the 
resulting right was really regarded as a jim in re. The recognition of umis et 
patierUia as a sufficient ground on which to maintain a servitude dates only from 
the second century of the empire, when the possibility was admitted of the 
quasi- tradition and quasi-possession of an incorporeal. [Cf. Girard, p. 865.] 

' That for a long time impignoration was in practice confined to morables 
can hardly be doubted ; for reasons, see Dembnrg, Pfandrechif toI. i. (Leipsic, 
1860), p. 46. The language of Gains {Dig. 1. 16, 288, § 2) shows that even in 
his time some jurists were of opinion that the word pignus could not be appro- 
priately applied to an immovable ; but with the substantial assimilation of the 
pigntu and hypoiheca in the later law, the notion gradually lost ground, and is 
expressly dischumed by Justinian (Inst. iv. 6, § 7). 
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agreement without possession, — imported from Greece and 
very alien to Boman legal principles, but so manifestly con- 
venient that, though originally limited to the conventional 
right of a landlord over the slaves, beasts, and implements of 
his farm tenant in security of the rent, it was soon extended 
to creditors generally, whatever the nature of their claims. 

But the most important change in the law of property 
during the period was that effected by the Publician edict,^^ 
indirectly recognising the validity (1) of what Theophilus 
calls bonitary ownership as an actual though inferior owner- 
ship of res maneipi, and (2) of what got the name of bonas 
fidei possessio as a fictitious ownership of either res maneipi or 
res nee mamipi, valid against all the world except the true 
daminvs. The accounts we possess of this edict are somewhat 
inconsistent and even contradictory ; the explanation may be 
that it went through a process of amendment and expansion 
at the hands of successive praetors, and that eventually it may 
have had more than one section, without our always being 
able to say to which of them the criticism of a particular 
commentator is directed. But there is no doubt of its general 
tendency, — of the defects it was meant to correct and the way 
in which the correction was accomplished. 

One of the defects was this, — that if a man had taken a 
transfer of a res mancyn from its rightful owner, but simply 
by tradition instead of mancipation or cession in court, he 
did not acquire dominitum ex Jure Quiritium, and the trans- 
ferrer remained legally undivested. The result was that the 
latter was in law entitled to raise a rei vindicatio and oust 
the transferee, whose money he might have in his pocket; 
while if a third party had obtained possession of the thing, but 

^^ There was a M. Publicius Malleolus praetor about 519, and a Q. Publicius 
praetor about 687. The latter was praetor the year before Aquilius Gallus, who, 
Cicero says, invented the formtUae de ddo. It is hardly credible that the 
Publician action should haye preceded these by more than a century and a half. 
See Pemice, Labeo, iL (2nd ed.) p. 340, n. 4. [The praetor mentioned by 
Cicero, Pro OluetU, 45, can hardly have been the author, as he was praetor 
pertgriwus, Appleton, Htdoire de la propriiU prUorienne, vol. L p. 84, holds 
that the action must have been a good deal older than Cicero, and probably 
introduced towards the end of the sixth century. Consult also upon the nature 
of ithe edict generally, Lenel, Palingeneaia, iL p. 511 ; Cuq, p. 507 sg. ; Girard, 
pp. 841-845 ; Erman, in Z, d, Sav, StifL xL p. 212 sg.] 
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in such a way as not to be amenable to an interdict, the 
transferee could have no effectual vindication against him, 
not being in a position to aver or prove dondnium ex jure 
Quiritivm, The first difiBculty was overcome by the eocceptio 
rei vendAtae et tradUae, also a praetorian remedy, and probably 
older than the Publician;^^ to the transferrer's vindication 
on the strength of his unextinguished quiritary right, the 
transferee pleaded sale and delivery as an effectual praetorian 
defence.^^ But when a third party was in possession, and the 
transferee by simple delivery had to take the initiative, the 
position was more complicated. Such third party might be 
in perfect good fiuth ; he might even have acquired from the 
original transferrer, and fortified his acquisition with a formal 
conveyance. But that was no sufficient reason in equity why 
he should be allowed to defeat the prior right of the original 
transferee, who, if he had possessed for the requisite period of 
usucapion before the third party came upon the scene, would 
have cured the defect of the informal delivery and acquired 
an imassailable quiritary right So the praetor announced in 
his edict that if a man came to him and represented that 
he had bought a res mancipi from its owner, and had had it 
delivered to him, but had lost possession within the period 
of usucapion, he (the praetor) would allow him a vindication 
embodying a fiction of usucapion, with which he might proceed 
either against the transferrer or any third party withholding 
the thing in question. 

The instruction to the judge in such a case, instead of 
being in the simple and straightforward words — " If it appear 
that the thing in question belongs to the plaintiff in quiritarian 
right" (p. 245), ran thus: "Supposing the plaintiff to have 
possessed for the requisite period of usucapion the thing in 
question, which he says he bought and got delivery of, — if 
in that case it would appear to you that said thing belongs 
to the plaintiff in quiritary right," and so on.^' The publica- 

^^ It must have been older than the general exeeptio doli ; for if this had been 
in existence the special one would have been unnecessary. 

^ [Or if the transferrer had re-acquired possession the transferee could sue 
him, and could paralyse his defence otjustvm domyiwum, if the praetor allowed 
it at all, by the reply of ret vendita et tradUa.] 

^ This is a free rendering of the formula as given by Gains (iv, 86), in order 
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tion of such an edict and the formula of the action baaed 
upon it — which, though of praetorian origin, was in many 
respects dealt ¥dth as an oc^io juris civUis and just a variety 
of the m vindie€Uio-^--had the same effect as if the legislature 
had directly enacted that in future delivery of a res morndpi 
in pursuance of a sale or other good cause ^^ should straight- 
way confer a right of ownership in it, even before usucapion 
had been completed. Till then, however, the transferee was 
not quiritary owner ; the thing in question was only in baniSy 
"of his belongings"; the legal title, though a very empty 
one, — midurn jus QyAritium}^ — ^remained in the transferrer ; ^* 
it was only with the completion of the usucapion that it 
became the transferee's pUftw jv/rey^ The inevitable result of 
the recognition of this tenure in bonis was that mancipation 
came to be regarded in many cases as an unnecessary formality, 
and the marvel is that it continued to hold its ground at alL 
The explanation may be that it afforded a substratum for and 
gave force of law to the leges mmcupatae that accompanied the 
negotivm per ass et lihram (p. 133); and although many of 
these might quite well be thrown into the form of stipulations, 
yet thei'e were others that it may have been thought safer to 
leave to take effect under the provisions of the earlier law. 

The second case that was met by the Publician edict — 
whether as originally published or by an amendment of it 
sannot be determined ^^ — was that of the hcmoL fide transferee 

to distingaiah the matter of fiction firom that which had to be established by 
proof, — the sale and delivery, the ownership of the seller, etc. It is noteworthy 
that Gains says nothing of bona JUUs on the part of the plaintiff, although in 
his time it was nndonbtedly required ; from which Pemice {Labeo, vol. ii 2nd 
ed. p. 840 8q,) conjectores that it was not mentioned in the edict. 

^^ While sale alone was mentioned in the edict, all other titles of ownership 
were brought within it by interpretation. [See Guq, p. 511 ; Girard, p. 841, n. 8.] 

" Gai. i. 64, iiL 166. 

^' Ho ceased to haye any beneficial interest in what he had transferred 
(Gai. ii. 88, iii. 166). But, under the rules of the early empire, it was only the 
qniritarian owner that could so effectually manumit a slave as to make him a 
citizen (Gai. i 17 ; Ulp. i 16) ; and it was he, and not the bonitarian manumitter, 
that became tutor of a non-citizen freedman who was a pupil, or a freedwoman 
of any age (GaL i. 167 ; Ulp. xi. 19). [So it was he alone that could bequeath 
a legBucj per vindicationem, Gai. ii. 196.] ^' Gai. ii. 41. 

^ [Appleton, in the work above cited, i. p. 49, and Girard, p. 841, n. 8, affirm 
the unity of the action and edict, but opinions vary. Of. Lenel, as in n. 1 auprcu] 
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of a thing by purchase or other sufficient title, who, having 
lost possession of it before usucapion, found to his cost that 
the transferrer had not been its owner, that no ownership 
therefore had been transmitted to him (the transferee), and 
that consequently he was not in a position to raise a vindi- 
cation with its averment of Aomimvm ex fwre Quirttittm}^ 
As against the true owner, whose property had been disposed 
of by a stranger behind his back, there would have been no 
equity in giving him an action ; but as against all the world 
except the true owner his '' better right " was recognised by 
the praetor,^ who accorded to him also a vindication proceeding 
on a fiction of completed usucapion ; for usucapion cured the 
defect of Ms title, just as it did that of the bonitanan owner. 
In this way the praetors introduced that bonae fidei passesaio 
which was worked out with much skill by the jurists of the 
early empire, and which assumed very large proportions in 
the Justinianian law when the term of prescription had been 
greatly prolonged, and the difficulty of proving property (as 
distinguished from ianae fidei possession) consequently very 
much increased. 

Section 53. — ^Development op the Law op Contract* 

It is impossible within reasonable limits in such a sketch 
as this to indicate a tithe of the amendments that were 
effected on the law of obligations during the period whose 
distinguishing features were the rise of a Jus gentium and the 
construction of the praetor's edict. In every branch of it 
there was an advance not by steps but by strides ; in that 
of obligations arising from contract, of those arising Ax)m 
delict, and of those arising from facts and circumstances, such 

^ This case is the only one alluded to by Justinian (Inat, It. 6, 4). He had 
abolished the distinction between quiritarian and bonitarian property, and so it 
was unnecessary for him to mention the other. [See Digest, vi 2, 1 pr., where 
the words '* non a domino " inserted in the edict are probably a TribonianisuL] 

^ [It would not, however, prevail against another acquirer from the same 
author whose conveyance was prior in date, nor apparently against one who 
acquired from a different author, Dig, vi 2, fr. 9, { 4 ; Girard, p. 844.] 

^ See Bekker, Aid. vol. i. ohaps. 5-8, and app. D, B, F, and voL ii ohaps. 16, 
16 ; Voigti Jus naL etc. vol. iii. §| 106-124, and voL iv. app. xiz. zzi. [add 
Buckler, Canlrcui in Moman Laiw\ 
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as unjustifiable enrichment at another person's cost.' The 
law of suretyship, in its three forms of apansio, Jidqnwnissio, 
and fideftissio, received considerable attention, and formed the 
subject of a series of legislative enactments for limitfiig a 
surety's liability ; ' while that of agency, which was sparingly 
admitted in Bome, had a valuable contribution from the 
praetorian edict, in the recognition of a man's liability more 
or less qualified for the contractual debts of his JUiifamilias 
and slaves, as also, and without qualification, for the debts 
properly contracted of persons, whether domestically subject 
to him or not, who were managing a business on his account, 
or whom he had placed in command of a ship belonging to 
him/ The development of the law in the matter of obtiga- 
tions generally was greatly facilitated by the praetorian 
simplification of procedure and introduction of new forms of 
actions; the instruction to a judge — "Whatever in respect 
thereof the defendant ought to give to or do for the plaintiff, 
in that condemn him," preceded by a statement of the cause 
of action, giving wide scope for the recognition of new sources 
of liability. 

The origin of the verbal contract of stipulation '^ and its 
actionability under the SUian and Galpumian laws have been 
treated of in previous sections (§§ 39-41). It was theoretically 
a formal contract, i.e. creative of obligation on the strength of 
the formal question and answer interchanged by the parties, 
even though no substantial ground of debt might underlie it^ 
But in time it became the practice to introduce words — the 
single word recte was enoughs-excluding liability in case of 
malpractice (dausula doH) ; and finally even that became un- 
necessary when the praetors had introduced the general exceptic 

^ Such obligatioiiB — ^asoaUy imposing the duty of restitation of unjuBtifiable 
gains — filled a considerable space in the practice and doctrine of the period, and 
early gave rise to a variety of brocards, e.g. "Nemo cum alterius damno luorari 
debet," " Nemo damnum sentire debet per lucrum alterius," etc 

8 See Gai. iii. §S 118-127. * See Gai. iy. §§ 69-74. 

'^ See the literature on Stipulation in § 39, note 1. 

'' E,g. if A promised B {spandesf spondeo) a certain sum, B was entitled to 
action for it, although it might have been the prioe of a thing sold which B had 
not delivered. But as a stipulation might at all times be conditional or subject 
to a limitation of time, a purchaser in such a case as this could easily protect 
himself by making his promise conditional on delivery. 
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ddi, pleadable as an equitable defence to any personal action. 
And it was essentially productive only of unilateral obligation, 
i,e» the respondent in the interrogatory alone incurred liability ; 
if mutual obligations were intended, it was necessary that each 
should promise for his own part, with the result that two 
contracts were executed which were perfectly independent. 
Originally the only words that could be employed were 
spondes t on the one side, spondeo on the other ; and in this 
form the contract was juris civilis and competent only to 
citizens (and non-citizens enjoying c(m,mercivm f)y In time 
the words promittis ? promitto, came to be used alternatively. 
They were not new words in the law ; for the expression dicta 
et pramissa had long been familiar in reference to the assur- 
ances given by a party transferring a thing by mancipation.^ 
They seem, eventually at least, to have been competent to 
peregrins as well as citizens; although that may not have 
been until the stipulation had become of daily use amongst 
the former in the still simpler phraseology dabis ? daho, fades ? 
fdciam. 

Originally competent only for the creation of an obligation 
to pay a definite sum of money, and afterwards one for delivery 
of a specific thing other than money, the contract came in 
time, by the simplification of the words of interrogatory and 
response, the substitution of the condictions of the formular 
system for the legis actiones of the Silian and Galpurnian laws, 
and the introduction of the actio ex stipvlatu to meet cases of 
indefinite promise, to be adaptable to any sort of unilateral 
engagement, whether initiated by it or only confirmed. No 
better illustration of its capabilities could be desired than the 
general stipulation formulated by Aquilius Gallus as the pre- 
cursor of an equally general formal release by acceptilation : 
" Whatever on any ground you are, or will be, or ought to be 

' It is said that this restriction of the aponrio to citizens must in time have 
been given np, as, though mentioned hy Gaius (iii. §§ 98, 119, 179), it is not 
noticed by any of the later jurists. But Caracalla's extension of citizenship to 
all the free inhabitants of the empire is probably sufficient to explain the 
omission. A further peculiarity of the word ^9ondes was that when used by a 
surety it did not bind his heir (GaL iii. 120, iv. 118). 

* See aupra, p. 183. For the probable connection of the words with the dex- 
irae promissio in an appeal to Fides, see supra, § 12, note 2. 

17 
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bound to give to or do for me, now or at a future date ; what- 
ever I am or shall be in a position to claim firom you by any 
sort of process ; whaterer of mine you have, hold, or possess, 
or would be in possession of but for your firaud in parting with 
it,— of whatever may be the value of all these do you promise 
to pay me the amount in money?"* It was of immense 
service too outside the ordinary range of contract in what were 
called necessary (in contradistinction to voluntaiy) stipulations. 
For example, if a man complained that the safety of his house 
was endangered by the ruinous condition of that of his neigh- 
bour, the latter was required under serious penalties to give 
his stipulatory undertaking that no damage should result ; a 
tutor before entering on office had to give his ewvAio (as such a 
necessary stipulation was technically called) that his pupil's 
estate should not be diminished in his hands; an attorney 
appearing in a litigation could be required to give his taviw to 
the other side that his principal would ratify his procedure ; a 
usufructuary before entering on the enjoyment of his life- 
interest had in the same way to give security to the reversioner 
against waste, and so forth (p. 349).^* In all directions 
advantage was taken of the stipulation to bind a man by 
formal contract either to do or refrain from doing what in 
many cases he might already be bound ipw jwre to do or 
abstain from doing ; and that because of the simplicity of the 
remedy — an action on his stipulation — that would lie against 
him in the event of his failure. 

A second form of contract that came into use to a con- 
siderable extent in the latter half of the republic is what is 
commonly called the literal contract or, as Gains phrases it 
with greater accuracy, the 7u>men transscHpticiwrii}^ Notwith- 

• Just Inst. iii. 29, 2. 

1^ See a Tariely of saoh stipalationB, praetorian and judicial, in Just. Inti, iii. 
tit. 18. Also i^fra^ p. 849 aq, 

11 Literature : Sayigny, " Ueber den Literalcontract der Rdmer " (originally 
1816, with additions in 1849), in hia Verm. SchrifUn, vol. i. p. 206 aq, ; Keller, 
in Sell's Jahrb, f. hisL u, dogm, BsarbeiL des r»m. Beehts, vol. i. (1841), p. 98 
aq,; Gneist, Die farmaien Varirdge d. rOm. RechU (Berlin, 1845), p. 821 aq. ; 
Heimbach, Die Lehre tarn CraiUum (Leipsio, 1849), p. 309 aq, ; Pagenstecher, Da 
literar, cUigatione^ etc., Heidelberg, 1851 ; Danx, Oeach. d, rihn. JSeehta, voL ii 
p. 42 aq. (where there is a Haumi of the earlier literature and principal theories) ; 
Oide, in Bav. de lAgialaL vol. iii. (1878), p. 121 aq. ; Bnonamici, in Arck. Oiurid, 
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standing the prolific literature of which it has been the subject, 
it must be admitted that in many points our knowledge of it 
is incomplete and uncertain. The prevalent opinion, formed 
before the discovery of the Verona MS. had made known 
Gedus's description of it, and almost universally adhered to 
ever since, is that such contracts were created by entries in 
the account-books which the censors insisted that all citizens 
of any means should keep with scrupulous regularity. They 
are often alluded to by the lay- writers ; but the text principally 
relied on is what remains of Cicero's speech for the player 
Soecius. The latter had been sued by Fannius in an a4siio 
certae credUae pecwniae for 50,000 sesterces, with the usual 
one-third more by way of penalty.^^ Cicero's argument was 
that as eerta credita pecwnia could arise only from loan, stipu- 
lation, or expensilation (a popular name for literal contract), 
and neither of the two first was averred, the ground of action 
must have been the last " But where," he proceeded, " is the 
evidence of it ? Fannius has produced his adversaria (journal, 
day-book, or memorandum-book), which are useless for such a 
purpose; but as for his codices accepti et eocpensi (records of 
receipt and expenditure), which might have been received as 
proof of debt due by Boscius, not a single entry relating to the 
matter has been posted in them during these three years." On 
this, supplemented by various incidental remarks elsewhere, the 
conclusion has been formed that a citizen who made an entry 
in his codex — ^whether of the nature of a cash-book or a ledger 
is much disputed — to the debit of another, thereby made the 
latter his debtor for a sum recoverable by an oc^io eertas 
credltae pectmiae. 

Grains in his description of the contract ^ does not mention 
the codices ; but his account i& not inconsistent with the notion 
that the entries {nomina) of which he speaks were made in 
them. He says that those entries were of two sorts, Tiomina 
arcaria and nomina transscripticia. The former were entries 

▼ol. xvi. (1876), p. 8 9q. ; Qide, Etudes sur la Navatifm (Paris, 1879), p. 185 sq, ; 
Baron, Die Condictionen (Berlin, 1881), §§ 11. 12. [See Appendix, p. 480.] 

^ Introduced by the Silian law with reference to the Ugit actio per eondie' 
tionem («u/?ra, § 40), and continued by the praetors in the formular actio certae 
creditae pecuniae whicn was sabetituted for it (QaL ir. 18), [also iy. §§ 171, 180]. 

» Gai. iii. 128-184. 
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of advances in cash ; and of them he observes that they did 
not create obligation, but only served as evidence of one already 
created by payment to and receipt of the money by the 
borrower. Of the latter he says there were two varieties, — 
the entry transcribed from thing to person, and that transcribed 
from one person to another ; and that both of them were not 
probative merely but creative of obligation. The first was 
efiected by a creditor (A) entering to the debit of his debtor 
(B) the liquidated amount of what the latter was already 
owing as the price of something purchased, the rent of a house 
leased, the value of work done, or the like. The second was 
effected by A transcribing B's debt to the debit of a third 
party (C), hitherto a debtor of B's, and who consented to the 
transaction; A at the same time crediting B with the sum 
thus booked against C, and B in his books both crediting C 
with it (acceptilatio) and debiting A (expenailatio)}* 

All this at first sight seems just a series of bookkeeping 
operations. But it was much more than that for the Roman 
citizens who first had recourse to it There was a time when 
sale, and lease, and the like, so long as they stood on their own 
merits, created no obligation enforcible at law, however much 
they might be binding as a duty to Fides or (as moderns would 
say) in the forum of conscience ; to found an action they 
required to be clothed in some form approved by the fu$ civile. 
The nexum (§ 31) may have been one of those forms, the 
vendee or tenant being fictitiously dealt with as borrower of 
the price or rent due under his purchase or lease ; the stipula- 
tion was another, the obligation to pay the price or rent being 
made legally binding by its embodiment in formal question and 
answer. But stipulation was competent only between persons 
who were face to face (inter praeserUes), whereas expensilation 
was competent also as between persons located at a distance 
from each other (inter absentes)}^ This of itself gave expensila- 

^* [For a theory of Voigt*8, see Appendix, Note d, p. 480.] 
^' Gai. iii. 138. Many jurists are of opinion that the booking of a debt arising 
out of an antecedent formless transaction created a literal obligation whether the 
debtor authorised it or not But this is inconsistent with the idea of con- 
tract Gaius says nothing about the assent required from the debtor. Theoph ilus, 
however, in his Paraphr, Inst, iii. 2, 21, — the only professional account we hav» 
of the literarum obligtUio except that of Gaius, — speaks of express authority given 
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tion — which, originally at least, was as much a negotivm juris 
civUis as the sponsio^^ — an advantage in some cases over 
stipulation. But it had also this further advantage, which was 
not affected by the subsequent recognition of the real and con- 
sensual contracts as productive of legal obligation on their own 
merits, — that it paved the way for subsequent transcription 
from one person to another. This latter must have been of 
infinite convenience in commerce, not only by enabling traders 
to dispense with a reserve of coin, but by obviating the risks 
attending the transit of money over long distances. It was 
this that led, as Theophilus says was the case, to the conversion 
even of stipulatory obligations into book-debts ; it was not that 
thereby the creditor obtained a tighter hold over his debtor, 
but that an obligation was obtained from him which in a sense 
was negotiable and therefore more valuabla^^ 

The evolution of the four purely consensual contracts — 
sale, location, partnership, and mandate — supplies matter 
for one of the most interesting chapters in the whole history 
of the law. They did not and could not all follow identically 
the same course; location ran most nearly parallel with 
sale; but partnership and mandate, from their nature, not 
only started at a different point from the other two, but 
reached the same goal with them — that of becoming pro- 
ductive of obligation simply on the strength of consent inter- 
changed by the parties — by paths that were sometimes far 

by him. Indeed he makes the liUrarum ohligaiio the act of the debtor himself ; 
for he deecribes it as a writing at the request of the creditor, bnt under the hand 
of the debtor, whereby the latter boand himself afresh to pay a sum already due 
by him under a consensual, real, or verbal contract. It is quite possible that, 
under the empire and after the time of Gains, such a document oame to be spoken 
of as a liUrarum obligatio; but it does not follow that it was that of the republic 
and early empire, as to which the account of Qaius must be preferred. We may 
take from Theophilus, however, that the debtor had to be a consenting party. 
And it is not unreasonable to suppose that in early days, before sale, etc., were 
actionable on their own merits, the thing sold would not be delivered, nor posses- 
sion given of the house let, until authority to make the book-entry had been 
given. ^ See Appendix, Note H, p. 419. 

"^ Delegation, the substitution by a debtor of a debtor of his own in his stead, 
was not necessarily associated with literal obligation ; for it was quite common 
during the empire, after the practice of keeping household account-books had died 
out. But there is good reason for believing that originally it was always followed 
by relative entries in the books of all the jiartics. 
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apart Nevertheless a sketch of the history of the rise of 
the independent contract of sale may be sufficient to indicate 
generally some of the milestones that were Buccessively passed 
by all four." 

Groing back as far as history carries us, we meet with it 
under the names of emptio and venditio; but meaning no 
more than barter; for emere originally signified simply to 
take or acquire.^' Sheep and cattle (pecus, hence pecuma) 
may for a time have been a very usual article of exchange 
on one side; and then came raw metal weighed in the 
scales. But it was still exchange ; instant delivery of goods 
on one side against simultaneous delivery of so many pounds' 
weight of copper on the other. With the reforms of Servius 
TulliuB came the distinction between rea mandpi and nee 
mancipi, and with it a regulated mancipation for sale and 
conveyance of the former (§ 13). It was still barter; but 
along with it arose an obligation on the part of the transferrer 
of the res mancipi to warrant the transferee against eviction, 
— a wfiurranty that was implied in the mancipation (p. 130). 
Whether this rule obtained from the first or was the growth 
of custom it is impossible to say; but it is in the highest 
degree probable that it was the XII Tables that fixed that 
the measure of the transferrer's liability to the transferee in 
the event of eviction should be double the amount of the 
price.^ Equally impossible is it to say when the practice 
arose of embodying declarations, assurances, and so forth in 
the mancipation (^leges mancipvC), which were held binding on 
the strength of the negoHum juris dvilis in which they were 
clothed. They received statutory sanction in the XII Tables, 

u The literature on the history of the contract of sale ia profuse, but mostly 
scattered in periodicals, and much of it very fragmentaiy. It may be enough 
to refer to Beohmann, Qeach, d, Ka'vfu iim T9m, .Reehi, Siangan, 1876 ; three 
artiolea by Brdard, in the Nauv. S^v, Hid, toI. vi. (1882), p. 180 Bq,, vol. yii. 
(1888), p. 686 9q, and toI. yiii (1884), p. 895 sg. ; and Hommsen, "Die rom. 
Anfange von Kauf u. Miethe," in the Z, d, Sav. Stift. toI. tL (1885), R,A. 
p. 260sg'. [Add Earlowa, JZ£^. iZff. IL 611>632. The reader may also be inferred 
to Hoyle, Ccwtrad of Sale in the OivU Law, Oxford, 1892, and Mackintosh, 
The Sofnan Law of Sale, Kdinburgh, 1892, though these works only deal with 
the histoiy of the contract incidentally.] 

^ Festus, T. Bedemptores (Bruns, p. 286) ; Paul. Diac. vv. Abemito and 
JSmere (Bruua, pp. 262, 267). ^ Paul. SenL ii. 17, $§ 1, 8 
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iu the well-known words, " cum nexum faciei mancipiumque, 
uti lingua nuncupassit ita jus esto/' — ^substantially, " whatever 
shall by word of mouth be declared by the parties in the 
course of a transaction per aea d libram in definition of its 
terms shall be law as between them." 

The substitution by the decemvirs of coined money that 
was to be counted for rough metal that had been weighed, 
converted the contribution on one side into price (jpretivm), 
as distinguished from article of purchase (m^rx) on the 
other; and sale thus became distinct &om barter.^^ In 
contemplation of the separation of the mancipation and the 
price - paying, and the degeneration of the former into a 
merely imaginary sale,^ they enacted that, mancipation not- 
withstanding, the property of what was sold should not pass 
to the purchaser until the price had been paid or security 
by sureties (vadea) ^ given for it to the vendor ; and it was 
probably by the interpretation of the pontiffs that this was 
added to the rule, — that until the price was paid no liability 
for eviction should attach to the transferrer (or auctor). 
The reason of the provision in the XII Tables waa that a 
vendor who, before receiving the price, had mancipated or 
delivered a thing sold by him, had no action to enforce pay- 
ment of the former; and in such circumstances it was 
thought but right to give him the opportunity of getting 
back the thing itself by a real action. It might be, how- 
ever, that the price had been paid, and yet the vendor 
refused to mancipate. It was long, apparently, before the 
purchaser could in such a case compel him to do so. But 
with the introduction of the legis actio per condidionem (§ 41) he 
(the purchaser) had undoubtedly the power to recover the money 
on the ground of the vendor's unjustifiable enrichment, — that 
the latter had got it for a consideration which had failed (cauM 
data eavsa non sectUa) ; and it is possible that before that he 
had a similar remedj per fudiois pogtulcUionem (§ 35). 

^ Paul, in Dig, xriii. 1, fr. 1, pr. [Supra, p. 68.] 

^ Imaginaria vmdiiio (Gal. i. 119). 

* Vadiimonium, as the engagement of vddei was called, was one of the formal 
oontracts of the XII Tables, but went out of use at a comparatively early date. 
See iupra, p. 144, and Gellius, xyi. 10, 8. [Consult alBo Cuq, Ifut. Jurid, 
p. 382.] 
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Down to this points say the beginning of the sixth century, 
there were three several obligations consequent on sale of a 
res mancipi ; but not one of them arose directly out of the 
sale itself, or could be enforced simply on the ground that 
it had taken place. The vendor was bound to support the 
purchaser in any action by a third party disputing his 
right, and to repay him the price twofold in the event of 
that third party's success; and he was bound, moreover, to 
make good to him any loss he had sustained through a 
deficiency of acreage he had guaranteed, non-existence of 
servitudes he had declared the lands enjoyed, existence of 
others from which he had stated they were free,** incapa- 
bility of a slave for labour for which he was vouched fit, and 
so on. But these obligations were binding, not in virtue of 
the sale per se, but of the transaction per aes et libram super- 
induced upon it ; and if the vendor had at any time to tetum 
the price on failure to mancipate what he had sold, it was 
not because he had committed a breach of contract, but 
because he had unjustly enriched himself at the purchaser's 
expense.** 

In sales of res nee mancipi, just as in those of res mancipi, 
a vendor who had been incautious enough to deliver his 
wares before he had been paid, or had got stipulatory security 
for the price, or had converted it into a book-debt, might 
recover them by a real action if payment was unduly 
delayed; while the purchaser who had paid in advance 
but failed to get delivery might also get back his money 
from the vendor on the plea of unwarrantable enrichment. 
But as mancipation was unnecessary for carrying the property, 
— as some think, incompetent [p. 137], — some other machinery 
had to be resorted to than that of the copper and the scales for 
imposing upon the vendor an obligation of warranty against 
eviction, defects, and so forth. It may be that, until trade 
b^an to assume considerable proportions, and when a trans- 

^ Cicero says {De Of. iii 16, § 65) that, though by the XII Tables it was 
enough if a vendor per aes et libram made good his positive assurances {uH lingiia 
nuncupoisU Ua jus esto), the jurists held him responsible for retioenoe about 
burdens or defects he ought to have revealed, and liable in a poena dupli exactly 
as if he had guaranteed their non-existence. 

» [Cf. Girard, p. 281.] 
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action was between citusens, a purchaser was content to rely 
partly on the honesty of his vendor, partly on the latter's 
knowledge that he ran the risk of prosecution for theft if 
what he had sold belonged to another,^ and partly on the 
maxim, common in all ages and climes, caveat emptor. When 
it was one between a citizen and a peregrin, a different set of 
rules may have come into play; for between them disputes 
were settled by recuperators (p. 210), whose decisions were 
arrived at very much on considerations of natural equity. 
It was the popularisation of the stipulation that facilitated 
a further advance, rendered all the more necessary by the 
expansion of intercourse with foreigners and the cessation of 
recuperation. 

We read of a satisdatio secundum m^ncipium, a stipulatio 
habere licere, and a stipulatio duplae. The nature of the first 
is obscure ; it seems to have been connected with mancipatory 
sales, and probably to have been the guarantee of a spcmsor 
for the liabilities imposed upon the vendor by the transaction 
per aes et libram and the verba nuncupata that were covered 
by it.^ The stipulation habere licere occurs in Varro, in a 
collection of styles of sales of sheep, cattle, etc., some of which 
he says were abridgments of those of M. Manilius, who was 
consul in the year 605.^ It was the guarantee of the vendor 
of a res nee mancipi, or even of a res mancipi sold without 
mancipation, that the purchaser should have peaceable enjoy- 
ment of what he had bought ; it entitled him to reparation on 
eviction, measured not by any fixed standard but according to 
the loss he ha^ sustained. It cannot have been introduced, 
therefore, until after the lex Aebvtia and the formulation by 
the praetor of the actio ex stiptdatu (p. 837). The idea of the 
siiptUatio duplae may have been borrowed from the dwplwnv 
incurred by a vendor on the eviction of a purchaser acquiring 
a thing by mancipation ; for one of its earliest manifestations 

^ "In rebus mobilibus . . . qui alienam rem vendidlt et tradidit furtum 
oommittit " (Gai. iL 50). 

^ [Cf. Karlowa, BXhn. RG, ii. 622.] 

" Varro, De JL JR, ii. 2, S§ 5, 6, ii. 5, $ 11 (Bnma, p. 810). There are other 
stylos in other parts of book ii. applicable to sales of swine, goats, donkeys, etc, 
which Bnins has not extracted ; the two noted above refer to sales of sheep and 
oxen. 
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was in the edict of the ourule aediles (p. 242), who iusisted on 
it from persons selling slaves,^ probably because the dealers 
were for the most part foreigners, and therefore unable to 
complete their sales per aes et libram. Judging from Yarro, 
it was a form of stipulation against eviction that in his time 
was used only in sales of slaves ; ^ although he adds that by 
agreement of parties it might be limited to a simplum. 

We learn from the same writer — what is also indicated in 
various passages of Plautus — that the vendor at the same time 
and in the body of the same stipulation guaranteed that the 
sheep or cattle he was selling were healthy and of a healthy 
stock and free from faults, and that the animals had not done 
any mischief for which their owner could be held liable in a 
noxal action ; and similarly that a slave sold was healthy and 
not chargeable for any theft or other offence for which the 
purchaser might have to answer. If any of those guarantees 
turned out faUacious, the purchaser had an actio ex dipvlaMi 
against the vendor: "Whereas the plaintiff got from the 
defendant a stipulation that certain sheep he bought from him 
were healthy, eta [repeating the words of guarantee], and that 
he, the plaintiff, should be free to hold them (Jiahere licere\ 
whatever it shall appear that the defendant ought in respect 
thereof to give to or do for the plaintiff, in the value thereof. 
Judge, condemn him; otherwise, acquit him." It is an 
observation of Bekker's'^ that the custio empti in its original 
shape was just a simplification of the actio ex etipvlatu on a 
vendor's guarantees; the stipulations to which allusion has 
been made had become such unfailing accompaniments of a 
sale as to be matters of legal presumption ; the result being 
that the words " whereas the plaintiff bought from the defend- 
ant the sheep about which this action has arisen," were 
substituted in the demonstratio (as the introductory clause of 
the formiUa was called) for the detailed recital of what had 
been stipulated. Bekker justifies this by reference to the 
language of Varro,** who seems to include under the words 

» Ulp. in Dig. xxi. 2. fr. 87, § 1. 

^ De R. JL u, 10, 5 (BnuB, p. 311), compared with his stylas for saleB of 
sheep and other animals. 

^ Bekker, Akticnen, voL L p. 158. ** See Bekker, Le, p. 167 note 72. 
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em/ptio vendiiio not merely the agreement to buy and sell but 
also the stipulations that usually went with it 

The introduction of an actio empti in this shape, however, 
was far from the recognition of sale as a purely consensual 
contract If the price was not paid at once, the purchaser 
gave his promissio for it, or got some one on whom the vendor 
placed more reliance to do so for him,** or else the vendor 
made a book-debt of it ; and if it had to be sued for, it was in 
all those cases by a condictio certi, and not by an action on the 
sale. If the price was paid but the thing purchased not 
delivered, the only remedy open to the purchaser was to get 
back his money by the same condiction ; unless, indeed, the 
guarantee habere licere was held to cover delivery, in which 
case the purchaser might obtain damages in an cu:tio ex dipulatu 
under the name of actio empti. But this actio empti, whether 
insisted in on the ground of non-delivery, eviction, or breach 
of some other warranty, was really an action on the verbal 
contracts that had accompanied the sale, — a etricti jwris action, 
in which the judge could not travel beyond the letter of the 
engagements of the purchaser. In the latter years of the 
republic, and probably from the time of Q. Mucius Scaevola,'^ 
it was a lonae fidd action. How had the change come about ? 
A single case of hardship may have been sufficient to induce 
it, such as the defeat of a claim for damages for eviction on 
the ground that the stipulatory guarantee had teen accidentally 
overlooked. Says Ulpian, — " As the etipiUatio duplae is a thing 
of universal observance, action on the ground of eviction will 
lie ex empto if perchance the vendor of a slave have failed to 
give his stipulatory guarantee ; for everything that is of general 
custom and practice ought to be in view of the judge in a bonae 
Jidei fudieittm," "* 

Very little was required to convert the stricti juris actio 
empti, really nothing more than an actio ex etipuUUu, into a 
bonae fdei one, — simply the addition by the praetor of the 
words " on considerations of good £edth " {ex fide bona) to the 

» Varro, ii. 2, § 6. 

M Cic iP» 0/. ill. 17, S 70 ; [uL 16, § 66. Some writen hold that it was 
■o recogniBod hy the end of the sixth century. See Bechmann, Kaitf, L p. 505 ; 
Buckler, CorUraet in Boman Law, p. 144.] 

» Ulp. lib. 1 ad ed. aedil. in Dig. xxi. 1, fr. 81, § 20. 
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"whatever the defendant ought to give to or do for the 
plaintiff."'* The effect, however, was immeasurable. Not 
that it did away with the practice of stipulatoiy guarantees ; 
for Yarro wrote after the time of Q. Mucius (who speaks of 
the action on sale as a bonae fidei one),"^ and references to 
them are abundant in the pages of the classical jurists.'^ But 
it rendered them in law unnecessary. It made sale a purely 
consensual contract, in which, in virtue of the simple agree- 
ment to buy and sell, all the obligations on either side that 
usually attended it were held embodied without express formula- 
tion or, still less, stipiUatory or literal engagement. And in 
instructing the judges to decide in every case between buyer 
and seller suing ex empto or ex vendito on principles of good 
faith, it really empowered them to go far beyond "general 
custom and practice," and to take cognisance of everything that 
in fairness and equity and common sense ought to influence 
their judgment, so as to enable them freely to do justice between 
the parties in any and every question that might directly or 
indirectly arise out of their relation as seller and buyer.*® 

The history of the four real contracts — mutuwm {i,e. loan 
of money or other things returnable generically), commodate 
{i,e. loan of things that had to be returned specifically), deposit, 
and pledge — ^is more obscure than that of the consensual ones.*^ 
Down to the time of the Poetilian law, loan of money, com, 
etc., was usually contracted per aes et libram (§ 31); and it is 
probable that after the abolition of the nexvm ^^ the obligation 

" Gai iv. 47. ^ See sujmi, note 33. 

^ Indeed one of the purposes for which a bonae fidei actio empti was some* 
times employed was to compel a vendor to give a stiptdatio dupl<ie or simplae 
when it had by oversight been omitted, and the purchaser conceived it might be 
of service to him. 

^ [The foregoing view of the origin of sale as a consensual contract is supported 
in the main by Girard, Droit Eomaint p. 524, who sees in the doctrine of the 
periculum a distinct survival of the double stipulations. For other views, see 
Pemice, Labeo, i. p. 456 ; Cuq, p. 595 sq. As to the period when the contract 
first became enforcible as a bonae fidei one, see Girard, p. 525 ; supra, n. 34.] 

^ See Heimbach (as in note 11), pp. 498 sq., 638 sq,; Bekker, Loci Plautini 
de rebus creditis, Greifswald, 1861 ; Demelius, in the Z. f. RO, vol. ii. (1863), 
p. 217 sq, ; Bekker, Aktumen, vol. i p. 306 sq. ; Ubbelohde, Zur Oeseh. d, 
benannten JUalcontraete, Marburg, 1870 ; Buschke, Die Lehre vom Darlehn, 
I/»ipsic, 1882. [Add Ouq, pp. 630-641.] 

** [See supra, p. 154.] 
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on a borrower to repay the money or com advanced to him 
was made actionable, under the Silian and Calpurnian laws 
respectively, by a stipulation contemporaneous with the loan 
(§§ 39> ^0). With the rise of the jus gentium, loan became 
actionable on its own merits, — that is to say, the advance and 
receipt of money as a loan of itself laid the borrower under 
obligation to repay it, even though no stipulatory engagement 
had intervened ; the res — ^in this case the giving and receiving 
mutui causa — completed the contract. The obligation that 
arose from it was purely unilateral, and enforcible, where the 
loan was of money, by the same action as stipulation and 
literal contract ; and so strictly was it construed, that interest 
on the loan was not claimable along with it, the res given and 
received being the full measure of the obligation of repayment.^^ 
The other three — commodate, deposit, and pledge — became 
independent real contracts very much later than mutmim, 
possibly not all at the same time, and none of them apparently 
until very late in the republic. All of them, of coui-se, had 
been long known as transactions of daily life ; the difficulty 
is to say when they first became actionable, and under what 
guise.** 

It is impossible here to criticise the various theories enter- 
tained of their vicissitudes, and which necessarily vary to 
some extent in regard to each. All that can be said is that 
eventually, and within the period now under consideration, 
they came to be recognised as independent real contracts, the 
res by which they were completed being the delivery of a 
thing by one person to another for a particular purpose, on 
the imderstanding that it was to be returned when that 
purpose was served. And this is to be noted, — that while 
mutuum transferred the property of the money lent, the 
borrower being bound to return not the identical coins but 
only an equal amount, in pledge it was only the possession 
that passed, while in commodate and deposit the lender or 
depositor retained both property and (legal) possession, the 
borrower or depositary having nothing more than the natural 

^ If interest was bargained for, the agreement had to be clothed in a stipula- 
tion, which was really an independent contract separately enforcible. 
^ [As to deposit by way of mancipation, see «upn», p. 186, n. 89.] 
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detention. In all but mutwwniy therefore, there was trost; 
the holder was bound, to an extent varying according to oir- 
cumstances, to care for what he held as a lonus pcd^famUiots, 
and entitled to be reimbursed for outlay on its maintenance ; 
bound to return it, yet excused if his failure to do so was 
due to a cause for which in fairness he could not be held 
responsible. Consequently the actions on those three con- 
tracts, differing from that on mutuwm, were all Ixrruu fidei, the 
judge being vested with full discretion to determine what was 
fair and equitable in each individual case. 

Sbction 54. — ^Amendments on the Law of Succession 

The most important change in the law of succession during 
the latter half of the republic was due to the praetors. Not 
that either l^slation, the interpretation of the jurists^ or 
the practice of the centumviral court left it untouched. Of 
examples of the action of the first we have the Yoconian law 
of 585, really the work of M. Cato,^ imposing disabilities upon 
women in the matter of succession, and limiting the amount 
which legatees could take under a testament;* the Furian 
testamentary law of 571, also restricting l^acies to a certain 
maximum;* and the Falcidian law of 714, securing heirs in 
at least one-fourth of the inheritance, however much might 
be bequeathed to legatees.* Of the action of the jurists we 
have an example in the denial of the right of intestate 
succession as agnates to all women except sisters ; a restrict 
tion which Paul says was put upon the woixis of the XII 
Tables from the same motive that induced the Yoconian law 
( Voconiana raiione)^^ and probably about the same time. Of 
the influence of the centumviral court wc have an example in 

1 Cic. De Sen. 5, § 14. 

* Gai. iL 226. See Giraud, Du vrai car<teUre dela loi Voeonia, Paris, 1841 ; 
Bachofen, IXs L, Voconia, Basle, 1848 ; Mommsen (rev. Bachofen) in Richter's 
Krit, Jahrh, vol. iz. (1845), p. 1 sq, ; Vangerow, De lege Voeonia, Heidelbei^, 
1863. * GaL ii. 225, i^. §S 28, 24. 

* Gai. iL 227 ; Just. Inst. ii. tit 22. 

^ Paul. Sent. ir. 8, § 20 ; see also Gai iii. 14. [The use of the ezpression 
Voconiana ratiane in the texts does not proTS that the restriction was subsequent 
to the lex Foeonia. Puchta, InaL iii | 804 ; cf. Karlowa, B9m. RG, ii p. 888.] 
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the challenge it allowed to children of the testament of a parent 
who had causelessly disinherited them or left them only a mere 
trifle in his testament (p. 234) ; a challenge, however, which, as 
it took the form of a reflection on the parent's sanity, was not 
allowed if any other remedy, civil or praetorian, was available. 

Bat these changes were insignificant compared with those 
effected by the edicts of the praetors. They introduced, under 
the technical name of tonorum possession what was really 
beneficial enjoyment of the estate of a deceased person without 
the legal title of inheritance. There is much to lead to the 
conclusion that the series of provisions in regard to it which 
we find in the JuUan consolidation of the Edict were not 
devised by any single brain, but were the work of a succession 
of praetors, some of them probably not under the republic but 
under the empire ; and we have proof that some amendments 
of considerable value were engrafted upon the institution by 
imperial enactments after the Edict was finally closed.^ It 
will be convenient, however, to give here a general view of 
the subject as a whole, disregarding the consideration that 
some of its features may not have been given to it within the 
period that is now more particularly under review. 

Justinian, speaking of the origin of ioTvorum possessio, 
observes that, in promising it to a petitioner, the praetors were 
not always actuated by the same motives ; in some cases their 
object was to facilitate the application of the rules of the fas 
civile^ in some to amend their application according to what 
they believed to be the spirit of the XII Tables, in others, 
again, to set these aside as inequitable.^ Although there is 

* Vor a r^suind of the principal thoories (down to 1870) about the origin of 
hoTiorwin poasesaio, see Danz, Oe9^ d, r. K toL ii. § 176. Of the later literature 
it is enough to mention Leist, in Leist-OlUck, vols. L-iT. £rlangen, 1870-79, and 
Sohm, in his Inst, d, r, JL p. 880 sq. [Eng. trans, p. 425 sq,] (where a novel and 
ingenious explanation of the institution is suggested). [Onq classes the yarious 
conjectures about the origin of B, Po, under two main groups, viz. : (1) those 
which trace in it a stage of procedure in the petUio heredUalU — interim pos- 
session being given to one of the litigants by the praetor, and (2) those which 
trace in it a means for preventing conflicts resulting from seizure of the goods 
of an inheritance by a person without title. See Cuq, Inst, Jurid. p. 683, n. 4, 
and authorities there cited.] 

' See insUnces in Gai. ii. §§ 120, 126 ; Dig, xzviii. 8, 12, pr. 

' Inst, iii. 9, pr. and § 1 (eonfirmand\ emsndandi, impuffnandt veteria Juri$ 
(fTtUia), 
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a lack of positive evidence, it is not unreasonable to aasiune 
that it was with the purpose of aiding the jus civile that the 
first step was taken in what gradually became a momentous 
reform ; and it is extremely probable that this first step was 
the announcement by some praetor that, where there was 
dispute as to an inheritance, and a testament was presented 
to him bearing not fewer seals than were required by kw, 
he would give possession of the goods of the defunct to the 
heir named in it^ In this as it stands there is nothing but 
a regulation of possession of the hona of the inheritance 
pending the question of legal right. Just as between two 
parties contending about the ownership of a specific thing in 
a m vindicatio the praetor first settled the question of interim 
possession, so did he promise to do here when a question was 
about to be raised about the right to an inheritance (si de 
hereditate ambigitur). It was a provisional arrangement 
merely, and very necessary in view of the state of the law 
which permitted a third party, apart from any pretence of 
title, to step in and complete a TjLSucapio pro herede by a year's 
possession of the effects of the inheritance (p. 170). Even at 
the time when the Edict was closed it was not necessarily 
more than a provisional grant; for if heirs -at -law of the 
deceased appeared and proved that, although the testament 
bore on the outside the requisite number of seals, yet in fact 
some solemnity of execution, such as the familiae venditio or 
testanienti nuncupatio (p. 161), had been omitted, the grantee 
had to yield up to them the possession that had been given 

> Cio. In Ferr. II. i. 45, § 117. He says (writing in 684) that an edict to 
that effect was already tralatieium {suprat § 49), i,e. had been adopted year 
after year by a series of praetors. Gains (iL 119) speaks of seven at least as the 
requisite number of seals ; i.e, those of the libripens and the five citizen witnesses 
{aupraf p. 161), and of the a7iU8UUtUf whose functions are not well understood, 
but whose official designation appended to his seal recurs so regularly as to 
leave no doubt that his was the seyenth. [On the anUstcUus see Cuq, Itiat. 
Jurid. p. 264, n. 8. His presence at mancipations is referred to in Gains, Epitome, 
i. tit. 6, and in various inscriptions : (7. /. L. vL 10,289, 10,241, 10,247. Some 
writers (e.g. Sohm, Inst, d, r» E, % 99) regard the familiae enUor as the seventh 
witness, but the familiae emtor as a party to the conveyance could not properly 
append his seal as a witness, Gains, IL 106, 107. Others regard the arUestatiu as 
another name for the libripenSf while according to others it would eeem to be 
the name given to the first of the five witnesses. See also Earlowa, Rdm. 1^0. 
iL p. 856 ; Schulin, Lehrbuehf p. 363.] 
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him pending inquiry.^^ It was only by a rescript of Marcus 
Aurelius's that it was declared that a plea by the heir-at-law 
of the invalidity of a testament on the ground of defect of 
formalities of execution might be defeated by an exceptio 
doli ; " on the principle that it was contrary to good faith to 
set aside the wishes of a testator on a technical objection that 
was purely formal. Thus was the banorti/ni possessio secwndum 
tabtUas, i,e, in accordance with a testament, from being origin- 
ally one in aid of the jtis civik, in course of time converted 
into one in contradiction of it. 

That the motives and purposes of the series of praetors 
who built up the law of honorvm possessio must have varied 
in progress of years is obvious ; and once the machineiy had 
been invented, nothing was easier than to apply it to new 
ideas. The praetor could not make a man heir, — ^that he 
always disclaimed ; ^' but he could give a man, whether heir 
or not, the substantial advantages of inheritance, and protect 
him in their enjoyment by praetorian remediea He gave him 
possession of the goods of the deceased, with summary remedies 
for ingathering them, so that, once in his hands, they would 
become his in quiritarian right on the expiry of the period of 
usucapion;^' and, by inteipolation into the formiUa of a 
fiction of heirship, he gave him effectual personal actions 
against debtors of the deceased, rendering him liable in the 
same way to the deceased's creditors.^^ 

Another variety of the bcmarum possessio was that contra 
talnUas, — ^in opposition to the terms of a testament If a 
testator had neither instituted nor expressly disinherited a 
son who was one of his ^ heredes, then his testament was a 
nullity, and the child passed over had no need of a praetorian 
remedy. Where mi heredea other than sons were passed over, 
the ju8 civile allowed them to participate with the instituted 
heirs by a sort of accrual.^^ But the Edict went further ; for 
if the institute was a stranger, i,e, not brother or sister of 
the child passed over,^* then, on the petition of the latter, the 

w Gai iL 119. 

" GaL iL 120. [ThiB nscript ia perhaps attributable to A. Pius.] 
^ Gai. iii. 82 ; Inat, iii. 9, 2. " Gai. liL M 84, 80, ir. 144. 

i< Gai. iii. 81, iv. 84 ; Ulp. xxviu. 12. " Gai. ii. 124. 

'* [Or rather, was a person not in the immediate jwfoitat of the testator.] 

18 
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praetor gave him and the other gui concurring with him pos- 
session of the whole estate of the deceased, the institute being 
left with nothing more than the empty name of heir.^^ Another 
application of the banorum possesdo eanira tabidas was to the 
case of emancipated children of the testator'a By the fus civile 
he was not required to institute or disinherit them ; for by 
their emancipation they had ceased to be ^ heredes, and had 
lost that interest in the family estate which was put forward 
as the reason why they had to be mentioned in the testament 
of their paterfamilias (p. 162). The praetors — although 
probably not until the empire, and when the doctrines of the 
jus naiuraU were being more freely recognised (§ 55)-— put 
them on the same footing as unemancipated children, requiring 
that they also should be either instituted or disinherited, and 
giving them Jxmorvm possessio if they were not.^^ It was 
boTuyrum possessio contra tabulas in this sense, — that it dis- 
placed the instituted heirs either wholly or partially ; wholly 
when the institutes were not children of the deceased, partially 
when they were. In the latter case, at least when sui were 
affected by it, the grant of bonorum possessio was under this 
very equitable condition, — that the grantees should collate 
or bring into partition all their own acquisitions since their 
emancipation.^^ But for it those acquisitions would have 
belonged to the testator, and would have been included in 
his succession ; it was but right that, if they claimed to share 
in it as if they had not been emancipated, they should throw 
into it what in that case would have formed part of it 

The third variety of bonorum possessio was that granted ab 
intestato. As has been shown in a previous section (§ 32), the 
rules of the fus civile in reference to succession on intestacy 
were extremely strict and artificial They admitted neither 
emancipated children nor agnates who had undei^one capitis 
dermnutio; they admitted no female agnate except a sister: 
if the nearest agnate or agnates declined, the right did not 
pass to those of the next degree; mere cognates, — kinsmen 
of the deceased who were not agnates, e.g, grandchildren or 
others related to him through females, and agnates capite 
minvii, were not admitted at all ; while a widow had no share 

" Gm. ii 125, M Ulp. xxTfii. 2. » Ulp. «TiiL 4. 
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unless she had been in maim of the deceased and therefore 
JUiae loco. All these matters the praetors amended, and so £Ekr 
paved the way for the revolution in the law of intestate suc- 
cession which was accomplished by Justinian. 

The classes they established were these: (1) Displacing 
the 8wi heredes of the jus civile, they gave the first place to 
descendants (liberi), including in the term all those whom the 
deceased would have been bound either by the jm civile or the 
Edict to institute or disinherit had be made a will, namely 
his widow, if she had been in manu at his death, sons and 
daughters of his body, whether in potestate at his death or 
emancipated, the representatives of sons that had predeceased 
him,^ and adopted children in his potestaa when he died.^^ 
(2) On failure of liberi the right to petition for lonorwm 
possessio opened to the nearest collateral agnates of the 
intestate, under their old name of legitimi heredes.^ (3) 
Under the fus civile, on failure of agnates (and of the gem 
where there was one), the succession was vacant and fell to 
the fisc, unless perchance it was usucapted by a stranger 
possessing pro Jierede, The frequency of such vacancies was 
much diminished by the recognition by the praetors of the 
right of cognates to claim banonum possessio in the third place. 
Whom they had primarily in view under the name of "cognates" 
it is impossible to say. The epithet is most frequently applied 
by modem writers to kinsmen related through females ; but 
in its widest sense it included all kinsmen without exception, 
and in a more limited sense all kinsmen not entitled to claim 
as agnates. There were included amongst them therefore — 
although it is very probable that the list was not made up at 
once, but from time to time by the action of a series of praetors 
— not merely kinsmen related through females (who were not 
agnates), but also agnates of a remoter degree who were 
excluded as such because the nearest agnates in existence had 
declined, persons who had been agnates but by reason of 
capitis mimUio had lost that character, female agnates more 

" Children of daughters were not admitted in this class until the later 
empire, heing regarded as members of the family of their paternal, not of their 
maternal, grandfather. ^ GaL iii. $§ 26, 68 ; Ulp. xxTiii §§ 7, 8, 

** Ulp. xzYiii. 7. [Failing agnates the gentiles had right ; see also n. 24.1 
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distantly related than sisters, and children of the intestate's 
who at the time of his death were in an adoptive fiBtmilj.** 
All these took according to proximity.^ (4) Finally, the claim 
passed to the survivor of husband and wife,^ assuming always 
that their marrii^ had not involved mawus?^ This Ust con- 
stituted the praetorian order of succession on intestacy. 

All those lonorum passesriones had to be formally petitioned 
for. In that ab intedato descendants^ were allowed a year 
for doing so, while other persons were limited to a hundred 
days ; the period for those entitled in the second place begin*^ 
ning when that of those entitled in the first had expired, and 
so forth. The grant was always made at the risk of the 
petitioner ; nothing was assured him by it ; it might turn out 
real and substantial {cum re) or merely nominal (sine re\ 
according as the grantee could or could not maintain it against 
the heir of the Jus civile. For the latter was entitled to stand 
on his statutory or testamentary right, without applying for 
bonarum possessio; although in fact he often did so for the 
sake of the summary remedies it afforded him for ingathering 
the effects of the deceased. 

» See Gai. iiL §§ 27-81 ; Ulp. xxviii. §§ 7, 9. 

** [But no more remote cognates than the children of a second cousin— soMna 
aobrinave natiu natave — could claim. What the author has said about the prae- 
torian classes in this paragraph does not fully explain the ntoetsno ordinum. 
Where a person entitled to claim in one class faUed to do so, it might stiU be 
open to him to claim in a postponed class. Thus where there were mi h&rtdes 
who delayed to claim in the class unde liberi, they might still do so as legitimi^ 
and as such would be preferred to coUateral agnates, or they might even claim aa 
cognates. So agnates who failed to claim as Ugitimi might get 6. p. as cognates, 
according to their proximity ; see Girard, p. 868.] 

* Ulp. xxviii. 7. 

" The provisions of the edict, as of the jm eiviU^ in reference to the succes- 
sion of a patron to his freedman n^^cessarily differed in many respects firom those 
explained above and in | 82. They were very complicated, but need not here be 
entered on. 

V [And ascendants ; Ulp. xxviii S 10.] 
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THE JUS NATURALE AND MATURITY OF 
ROMAN JURISPRUDENCE 

The Empire untU the Time of Diodetian 

CHAPTER I 

gharactbristics and formative agbkcies of the law 

during the period 

Section 55. — Characteristics Oenerallt and Becognition 

OF A "Jus NaTURALE" IN PARTICULAR 

The first three centuries of the Empire witnessed the perfec- 
tion of Boman jurisprudence and the commencement of its 
declina During that time the history of the law presents no 
such great landmarks as the enactment of the XII Tables, the 
commencement of a praetor's edict, the recognition of simple 
consent as creative of a contractual bond, or the introduction 
of a new form of judicial procedure ; the establishment of a 
class of patented jurists speaking as the mouthpieces of the 
prince, and the admission of all the free subjects of the empire 
to the privileges of citizenship, are almost the only isolated 
events to which one can point as productive of great and 
lasting results. There were, indeed, some radical changes in 
particular institutions, such as the caduciary legislation of 
Augustus, intended to raise the tone of domestic morality and 
increase fruitful marriages, and the legislation of the same 
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emperor and his immediate suoceasor for r^ulation of the 
Btatus of enfranchised slaves; but these, although of vast 
importance in themselves, and the first of them influencing the 
current of the law for centuries, yet left upon it no permanent 
impression. It was by much less imposing efforts that it 
attained the perfection to which it reached under the sovereigns 
of the Severan house, — a steady advance on the lines already 
marked out in the latter years of the republic. The sphere of 
the jvs Qu/irUivm became more and more circumscribed, and 
one after another of the formalities of the jus civile was aban- 
doned. The fnanu8 of the husband practically disappeared: 
the paMa poiedas of the father lost much of its sign^cauce, 
by the recognition notwithstanding it of the possibility of a 
separate and independent estate in the child ; slaves might be 
enfranchised by informal manumission ; res mancipi constantly 
passed by simple tradition, the right of the transferee being 
secured by the Publician action; servitudes and other real 
rights informally constituted were maintained as effectual 
tuitione prastoris; an heir's acceptance of a succession could 
be accomplished by any indication of his intention, without 
observance of the formal cretio of the earlier law ; and many of 
the bargains incident to consensual contracts, but varying their 
natural import, that used to be embodied in words of stipula- 
tion, came to be enforcible on the strength of formless contem- 
poraneous agreements. 

The preference accorded by jurists and judges to the jus 
gentium over the jus civile is insufficient to account for these 
and many other changes in the same direction, as well as for 
the ever-increasing tendency evinced to subordinate word and 
deed to the voluntas from which they arose. They are rather 
to be attributed to the striving on the part of many after a 
higher ideal, to which they gave the name of jus ncUurcUe} It 
is sometimes said that the notion of a jus naturaU as distinct 
from the jus gentium was peculiar to Ulpian, and that it found 
no acceptance with the Boman jurists generally. But this is 
inaccurate. Justinian, indeed, has excerpted in the Digest, 
and put in the forefront of his Institutes,^ a passage from an 

^ See Voigt, Das Jus naturaU . , . der Romer, particalarly vol. i. §§ 52-64, 
89-96 ; Maine, Ancient Law chap. iii. ' Dig. i. 1, fr. 1, § S ; InsL L 2, pr. 
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elementary work of XJlpian's, in which he speaks of a jus 
natwrae that is common to man and the lower animals, and 
which ia substantially instinct. This is a law of nature of 
which it is quite true that we find no other jurist taking 
account. But many of them refer again and again to the jus 
natu/raU ; and Grains is the only one (Justinian following him) 
that occasionally makes it synonymous with the jus gentium^ 
There can be no question that the latter was much more 
laigely imbued with precepts of natural law than was the jus 
cioile, but it is impossible to say they were identical ; it is 
enough to cite but one illustration, pointed out again and again 
in the texts, — ^that while the one justified slavery the other 
condemned it. While the jus ovMe studied the interests only 
of citizens, and the/i^ gefntium those of freemen irrespective of 
nationality, the law of nature had theoretically a wider range 
and took all mankind within its purview. We are assured 
that the doctrine of the jus gentiwm agreed with that of the jus 
civile in holding that a slave was nothing but a chattel ; yet 
we find the latter, when tinctured with the jus naiurak, recog*- 
nising many rights as competent to a slave, and even conceding 
that he might be debtor or creditor in a contract,^ although his 
obligation or claim could be given effect to only indirectly, 
since he could neither sue nor be sued. 

Voigt thus summarises the characteristics of this specu- 
lative Boman jus TuxturdU :-—{l) its potential universal 
applicability to all men, (2) among all peoples, and (3) in all 
ages ; and (4) its correspondence with the innate conviction of 
right (innere Bechtsuberzeugu/ng).^ Its propositions, as gathered 
from the pages of the jurists of the period, he formulates 

s A passage of Paul's {Dig. 1. 17, 84, § 1) and two of MaroUn's (Dig, i. 8, fir. 
2, fr. 4) have been referred to as indicating an identifioation in their minds ofjiu 
ntUurale andjiw gentium, I am unable so to read them. Paul and Marcian 
merely allnde to oertain rules or doctrines of the^iM gentium as natural rules or 
doctrines, just as many of the jurists speak of natural rules and doctrines of the 
jue civile, [See Cia De Off, iii. 5, 28. But, quaere, does any jurist make a clear 
distinction between/, n. and/, g. as regards legal effects Y] 

^ Ulp. in Dig. xliv. 7, fr. 14: ''Send ... ex oontractibus ciyiliter non 
obligantur ; sed naturaliter et obligantur et obligant." [But cf. a text firom Paul 
in Dig. xviil 1, fr. 84, pr. 1 1, where speaking of things extra eommereium either 
natura or Jure gentium, or Jure citnii^ he does not include slaves in the category.] 

■ Voigt» l.c p. 804. 
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tboB :— (1) recognition of the claims of blood (Mnguinis vd 
cognaiwnis ratio) ; (2) duty of faithfulness to engagements, — 
is naiura dAet . . . cujvs fidtm secuti mmui ; ^ (3) apportion- 
ment of advantage and disadvantage, gain and loss, according 
to the standard of equity; (4) supremacy of the vciumtatu^ 
ratio over the words or form in which the will is manifested/ 
It was regard for the first that, probably pretty early in the 
principate, led the praetors to place emancipated children on a 
footing of equality with unemancipated in the matter of succes- 
sion, and to admit collateral kindred through females alongside 
those related through males; and that, in the reigns of Hadrian 
and Marcus Aurelius respectively, induced the senate to give a 
mother a preferred right of succession to her children, and vice 
vena. It was respect for the second that led to the recognition 
of the validity of what was called a natural obligation, — one 
that, because of some defect of form or something peculiar in 
the position of the parties, was ignored by the jus civile and 
yet, though incapable of being made the ground of an action for 
enforcement, was given effect to indirectly by other equitable 
remedies. Begard for the third was nothing new in the juris- 
prudence of the period ; the republic had already admitted it 
as a principle that a man was not to be tmjustifiably enriched 
at another's cost ; the jurists of the empire, however, gave it a 
wider application than before, and used it as a key to the 
solution of many a difficult question in the domain of the law 
of contract. As for the fourth, it was one that had to be 
applied with delicacy ; for the voluntas could not in equity be 
preferred to its manifestation to the prejudice of other parties 
who in good faith had acted upon the latter. We have many 
evidences of the skilful way in which the matter was handled ; 
speculative opinion being held in check by considerations of 
individual interest and general utility. 

A remark of Voigt's on the subject is well worthy of 
being kept in view, — that the risks which arose firom the 
setting up of the precepts of a speculative fus natii/rale, as 
derogating from the rules of the jus civile, were greatly 
diminished through the position held by the jurists of 
the early empire. Their jus respondendi (§ 59) made them 

« Paul, in Dig, 1. 17, ft. 84, § 1. ' Voigt, le, pp. 821-828. 
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legislative organs of the state; so that, in introducing 
principles of the jus natv/rale or of aequum eC bonwm, thej at 
the same moment positivised them and gave them the force 
of law. They were, he says, " philosophers in the sphere of 
law, searchers after the ultimate truth; but while they — 
usually in reference to a concrete case — sought out the 
truth and applied what they had found, they combined with 
the freedom of speculation the life^freshness of practice and 
the power of assuring the operativeness of their abstract 
propositions." ^ 

There is another phrase of frequent occurrence in the 
writings of some of the jurists of the period, to which Yoigt 
devotes special attention. According to Gains and Paul, 
everything has a nature of its own, — the aggregate of what 
characterise its essential destination and its special properties 
and peculiarities. There is a nature of man, a nature of 
animals, a nature of every individual thing, a nature of every 
sort of contract, action, and so on. In each and all of those 
"natures" an ordinative energy and determinative rule are 
observable. These are its naturalis ratio. The product of 
such ratioTus is the lex naiv/ras ; and the substance of the Uk 
natwrcLe constitutes a fas natv/raU. " The philosophy of law 
of Gkiius and Paul begins with the natwralis ratio!' * 

Section 56. — Influence of Constitutignal Changes 

The changes in the constitution aided not a little the 
current of the law. Men of foreign descent reached the throne 
and peopled the senate; proud indeed of the history and 
traditions of Some, yet in most cases free from prejudice in 
favour of institutions that had nothing to recommend them 
but their antiquity. Military life had not the same attractions 

• Voigt, Lc p. 841. 

' Voigt, l.c. pp. 270-274. [The poet-mediaeTal writers on international law, 
euch as Gentili, Grotius, etc., speak much of the distinction between jus ncUurale 
and juB gentium, with reference to the Boman law, bat their conclusions are 
vague and unsatisfactory. Pnffendorf in his De Jure Naturali et Otntium seems 
to hold that there was no real distinction (iL 8, 28). The Boman jxts gentium^ 
he says, is either part of the oivil law or part of the jua ntUurae, and he cites 
Hobbes to this eifect. Cf. Selden in the preface to hia De Jure Naturali ef 
Gentium; Wcstlake, Copters on InUmaiional Law (Cambridge, 1894), chap, i.] 
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as during the republic; there was no longer a tribunate to 
which men of ambition might aspire ; the comitia soon ceased 
to afford an outlet for public eloquence; so that men of 
education and position had all the more inducement to devote 
themselves to the conscientious study and r^ular practice 
of the law. Tins was greatly encouraged by the action of 
Augustus in creating a class of licensed or patented jurists, 
privileged to give answers to questions submitted to them 
by the judges, and that ex a/iJutorUcUe prinoipis (§ 59); and 
still more so, perhaps, by Hadrian's reorganisation of the 
imperial privy council, wherein a large proportion of the 
seaU were assigned to jurists of distinction. With several 
of the emperors lawyers were amongst their most intimate 
and trusted friends. Again and again the office of praetorian 
prefect, the highest next the throne, was filled by them; 
Papinian, Ulpian, and Paul all held it in the reigns of 
Septimius Severus and Alexander. Jurisprudence, there- 
fore, was not merely an honourable and lucrative profession 
under the new arrangements, but a passport to places of 
eminence in the state ; and till the death of Alexander the 
ranks of the jurists never failed to be recruited by men of 
position and accomplishment. 

Section 57. — Legislation op Comitia and Senate 

Augustus, clinging as much as possible to the form of 
republican institutions, thought it expedient not to break 
with the old practice of submitting his l^islative proposals 
to the vote of the comitia of the tribes. Some of them 
were far from insignificant. Besides various measures for 
the amendment of the criminal law, three sets of enactments 
of great importance owe their authorship to him, the first to 
improve domestic morality and encourage fruitful marriage, 
the second to abate the evils that had arisen from the too 
lavish admission of liberated slaves to the privileges of 
citizenship, and the third to regulate procedure ia public 
prosecutions and private litigations. 

The first set included the X. JtUia de adulteriis coercmdis 
of 736 (urgently demanded by reason of the prevailing 
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licentiousness, and whose title explains its tendency),^ and 
the Lean Julia et Pappia Poppaea} This enactment — a 
voluminous matrimonial code — foi two or three centuries 
exercised such an influence as to be regarded as one of the 
sources of Boman law almost quite as much as the XII 
Tables or Julian's consolidated Edict^ It originated in the 
Lex JtUia de marUandis ardinilms, which was approved by 
the senate in the year 726, but met with such violent 
opposition that it was not until 736 that it passed the 
comitia. Finding hj experience that its provisions were 
insufficient to attain its purpose, Augustus in the year 767 
(4 A.D.) introduced an amended edition of it, which he only 
succeeded in carrying by allowing a three years' grace, after- 
wards extended to five, before it should come into operation.* 
That postponed it till 762 (9 A.D.), in which year a supple- 
ment to it was carried through by the consuls M. Papius and 
Q. Poppaeus. The composite enactment got the name of Zex 
JtUia et Papia Poppaea, but was often spoken of under 
other and simpler names, most frequently lex JtUia or lex 
caducaria. Its leading provisions were intended to prevent 
misalliances, — marriages between men of rank and women 
of low degree or immoral character,^ concubinage, however, 
being expressly sanctioned;* to force men and women of a 

^ For an account of its provisions, see Rndorff, RBm* RO. yoI. L p. 88 jg. It 
was the snbjeot of numerous conunentaries by the Antoninian and Severan JnrLsts. 

' [See a facetious contrast between this Ux Julia and the preceding one in 
Ausonius, Epigram^ Izzzix. 2.] 

' Restitutions have been attempted amongst others by Jao. Gothofredus, in 
his FcnUi IV jur. dv, Geneva, 1688 ; Heineccius, Ad L Jul. et Pap. Popp. 
comm. Amsterdam, 1781 ; Den Tex and Van Hall, Font. Ill Jur. civ. Amsterdam, 
1840. For a view of its provisions, see Budorif, Rom. RO. voL l pw 64 jg. . 
and for an account of the writings of the jurists upon it, Karlowa, RUm. RO, 
vol. L p. 618 3q. 

* [The exact relation of the law of 757 to that of 786 is disputed. See Girard, 
p. 852, n. 8.] 

^ This part of the statute was repealed by the Emperor Justin, at the 
instance of his nephew Justinian, who found it a bar to his marriage with 
Theodora. [Cod. v. 4, L 28, of. also 1. 29 and Nov. 117 c 6.] 

* [The statute (1) sanctioned marriage between ordinary ingenui and liberiinaet 
but (2) forbade it between ingenui and certain famoiae, and also (8) between 
senators or their children and freed persons or certain famotae, though concu 
binage was here partially sanctioned. Ulp. xiiL and xvi. § 2 ; Dig. xxiiL 2, fr. 28, 
and fr. 44 pr. See Meyer, Der rOmiaehe Conevbinai (Leipeio, 1895), pp. 27 s?.] 
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certain age to many and have children, by declaring on- 
married persons incapable (nnder certain qualifications) of 
taking anything of what they were entitled to under a testa- 
ment, and married but childless persons incapable of taldng 
more than a half, the lapsed provisions {eaduca) falling to 
those other persons named in the testament who had fulfilled 
the requirements of the statute, and, failing them, to the fisc ; 
to reward firuitful marriages by relieving women who had 
borne a certain number of children firom the tutory of their 
agnates or patrons, and conceding various other privileges alike 
to fathers and mothers of children bom in wedlock ; and to 
regulate divorce by requiring express and formal repudiation, 
and fixing statutorily the consequences of it so far as the 
interests of the parties in the nuptial provisions were concerned 
However well intended, the language of Juvenal and others 
raises doubts whether the law did not really do more harm 
than good. By the Christian emperors many of its provisions 
were repetded, while others fell into disuse ; and in the Jus- 
tinianian books hardly a trace is left of its distinctive features. 
The second set of enactments referred to above included 
the Aelia-Sentian law of the year 4 A.D., the Fufia-Caninian 
one of the year 8, and the Junia-Norban one of the year 19,^ 
— the latter really passed in the reign of Tiberius, but 
probably planned by Augustus ; they will be alluded to in a 
subsequent section (§ 66). The third set included the two 
Leges JtUiae fudiciariae, of which we know but little. That 
regulating procedure in private litigations is the same that 
is mentioned by Gains as having completed the work of the 
Aebutian law (p. 230), in substituting the formular system 
for that per legia actiones,^ It must have been a somewhat 

' There has recently been oonsiderable controversy as to the date of the 
Jania-Norban law and its relation to the Aelia-Sentian. See Bomanet da 
Caillattd, De la date de la loi Junta Norbana, Paris, 1882 ; Cantorelli, ''I 
latini Juniani," in ^ne^ Oiurid, toL xzix. (1882), p. Z sq., vol. zzz. (1883), 
p. 41 9q. ; Schneider, "Die lez Junia Norbana," in Z, d, Sav, Stift, voL v. 
KA, (1884), p. 225 aq, ; Labb^ in app. to the 12th od. of Ortolan, Hutaire de 
la UffiskUion romains (Paris, 1884), p. 791 aq, ; CSantarelli, *' La data della legge 
Jon. Norbana," in Arck, Oiurid. yoL xzziv. (1885), p. 88 sq. ; Holder, " Zom 
gegenaeitigen Yerhaltnisse d. lex Ael. Sent and Jan. Norb." in Z. d. Sav. St^fL 
vol. vi. RA. (1885), p. 205 aq. [Infra^ p. 817, n. 6.] 

' QaL iv. 80. [Two Uge$ Juluu jwdidmrinu are said to have been passed 
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comprehensive statute, as a passage in the Vatican Fragments 
refers to a provision of its 27 th section.® Our ignorance of 
its contents, therefore, beyond one or two trifling details, is 
the more to be regretted. 

The Junia-Norban law was about the last effort of comitial 
legislation; for although there are frequent references to a 
Lex Claudia, abolishing the tutory-at-law of women, there is 
some reason for thinking that it was really a senatusconsult.^® 
It is true likewise that there exist in the Capitoline Museum 
the remains of a Zex de imperio Vespasiam of the year 
70 A.D. ;" but its language shows that it too must have 
been a senatusconsult, although it may subsequently have 
received the formal assent of the lictors, as representatives of 
the old comitia of the curies, whose prerogative it was to 
bestow the imperivm. There are also the Lex Malacitana 
and the Lex Salpensana, charters graiited by Domitian to the 
municipalities of Malaga and Salpesa ; ^' monuments of great 
interest historically, but no more comitial enactments than the 

by Augufltoa ; the first of which dealt with judicia publican while the second 
regulated procedure in private actions. But Wlassak, Rom. Proeessgesetze, i. p. 
173 8q., has adduced arguments to show that the second of these embraoed 
really two enactments, the first of which dealt only with procedure before the 
urban praetor and within the city of Rome ; the other b^ing intended for citizens 
dwelling outside the primum miliarium urhis Homae. It is to these leges Juliae 
on private procedure alone that Qaius refers, and their operation was to make 
procedure performulam oompulsory. Contra Voigt, Rihn. BG, § 18, n. 2.] 

• FaL Frag. 197. 

^^ In the index to Haenel's Carpus legum ab imperatarib. Roman, ante Justi- 
nianwn latarum (Leipsic, 1857), no fewer than fourteen senatusconsults of 
Claudius's are mentioned ; and the reason is not obvious why in this particular 
instance a lex should have been resorted to. It is noticeable that Gaius, speak- 
ing in L § 84, of one of those enactments of Claudius's as a senatusconsult, refers 
to it again in § 86 as eadem lex. 

^ Printed in Bruns, p. 128 sq. It seems probable that it wss the application 
to Vespasian of the Lex regia^ from which Gains (i. 6) and Justinian {Ind, L 2, 
6) say that the emperors derived their legislative authority. [Gaius, however, 
does not use the expression Lex regia in this sense. As to whether the enact- 
ment in question was a 2» or senatusoonsult see Mommsen, 8R. ii. 840.} 

^ Considerable portions of them were discovered in the year 1851 near Malaga. 
They are printed In Bruns, pp. 180-141. They have been commented by Ber- 
langa, Mommsen, Laboulaye, Amdts, Oiraud, Van Lier, Van Swinderen, etc. 
See note of literature in Bruns, p. 180. The most important contribution is 
that of Mommsen, Die StadtrechU d, latin, Oemeinden Salpensa u, Malaea, Leipsic, 
1855. 
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Lex mekUli Vipascensii,^ — a oonoession of the right to work 
certain lead mines in Portugal Laws of this sort were Uffes 
datas, — not leges latae. 

From the time of Tiberius onwards it was the senate that 
did the work of legislation, for the simple reason that the 
comitia were no longer fit for it.^^ And very active it seems 
to have been. This may have been due to some extent to 
the fact that so many professional jurists, aware from their 
practice of the points in which the law required amendment, 
possessed seats in the imperial council, where the drafts of 
the senatusconsults were prepared. It was the senatusconsults 
that were the principal statutory factors of what was called by 
both emperors and jurists the jus novum, — ^law that departed 
often very widely from the principles of the old jus civile, 
that was much more in accordance with those of the Edict, 
and that to a great extent might have been introduced through 
its means had not the authority of the praetors been over- 
shadowed by that of the prince. In the end of the second 
and the beginning of the third century the latter's supremacy 
in the senate became rather too pronounced, men quoting the 
oraiio in which he had submitted to it a project of law, instead 
of the resolution which gave it legislative sanction. Ko doubt 
it must have been carefully considered beforehand in the im- 
perial council, and rarely stood in need of further discussion ; 
but the ignoring of the formal act that followed it tended 
unduly to emphasise the share borne in it by the sovereign, 
and made it all the easier for the emperors after Alexander 
Severus to dispense altogether with the time-honoured 
practice." 

" Found near Aljostrel, the ancient Vipaacum, in 1876. Probably of the 
•econd half of the first oentury after Chriat Printed in Bnins, pp. 141-145. 
Literature on p. 142 ; to which may be added Berlanga, Los Bronoea de LaaGuta, 
d$ Bonanza, y de Aljustrel, Malaga, 1881-84. 

^* Pomponius, in fr. 2, § 9, Dig. de origine Juris (i. 1). 

^ In form a senatosoonsalt had nothing of the imperatiye of a 2ea; about it. 
The presiding consuls or emperor submitted their proposal in simple language 
{ssnatum eonstUuerurU, wrha fecsrwni\ and the senate approved (cmsueruiU)* 
See examples in Brans, pp. 145-164. 
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Section 68. — ^Thb Consolidatbd Edictum Pkrpetuxtm* 

The edicts of the praetors, which had attained very con^ 
siderable proportions before the fall of the republic, certcdnly 
received some additions in the early empire. But those 
magistrates did not long enjoy the same independence as of 
old; there was a greater imperium than theirs in the state, 
before which they hesitated to lay hands on the law with the 
boldness of their predecessors. They continued as before to 
publish annually at entry on office the edicts that had been 
handed down to them through generations; but their own 
additions were soon limited to mere amendments rendered 
necessary by the provisions of some senatusconsult that 
affected the jv^ honorarium. They ceased to be that vvva vox 
juris civilis which they had been in the time of Cicero ; the 
emperor, if any one, was now entitled to the epithet; the 
annual edict had lost its raison cPStre. Hadrian was of 
opinion that the time had come for writing its "explicit," 
and giving it another and a more enduring and authoritative 
shape, — for so fashioning and so sanctioning it that it might 
be received as law, and not merely as edict, throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire. He accordingly com- 
missioned Salvius Julianus, urban praetor at the time (p. 299), 
to revise it, with a view to its approval by the senate as part 
of the statute law. 

The revised version, like the XII Tables, is unfortunately 
no longer extant It is only a very slight account we have 
of the revision, — a line or two in Eutropius and Aurelius 
Victor, and a few lines in two of Justinian's prefaces to the 
Digest.' We may assume, from what is said there, that there 
were both abridgment and rearrangement of the edicts of the 
urban praetor ; but the question remains how far Julian con- 
solidated with them those of the peregrin praetor and other 
magistrates who had contributed to the jus Jumorarium. 
Those of the curule aediles, we are told, were included; 
Justinian says that they formed the last part of Julian's 

^ See Karlowa, JUm. RG. toL L I 82. [Kriiger, QudUn, § 13.] 
* Const LiZwKw (in front of the Digest), § 18, and Const <*Tanta*' {Cod, i 
17, 2, § 18). 

19 
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work,' and may have been a sort of appendix. There is 
reason to believe that so much of the edicts of the provincial 
governors as differed firom those of the praetors were also 
incorporated in it; for Gains wrote a commentary on the 
provincial edict:* and this can hardly have been anything 
else thaui the Julian version, seeing that before it there was 
no general provincial edict, but only a number of particular 
ones.^ That the edicts of the per^rin praetors, in so far as 
they contained available matter not embodied in those of their 
urban colleagues or the provincial governors, were dealt with 
in the same way, seems more than Ukely.^ The consolidation 
got the name of JSdictnm Perpduum in a sense somewhat 
different from that formerly imputed to edicta perpdtia as 
distinguished from edida repentina (p. 238); and, after 
approval by Hadrian, seems to have been formally sanctioned 
by senatusconsult. It was thus a closed chapter so far as 
the praetors were concerned ; for, though it may have con- 
tinued for a time to hold its place on their album, with its 
formularies of actions, they had no longer any power to alter 
or make additions to it It had ceased to be a mere efflux of 
their imperium and had become matter of statute; and its 
interpretation and amendment were no longer in their hands 
but in those of the emperor.^ 

The Juliam Edict does not seem to have been divided into 
books, but only into rubricated titles ; ^ and the general im- 
pression is that the formularies of actions were split up and 
distributed in their appropriate places. The arrangement is 
not difficult to discover by comparison of the various com- 
mentaries upon it, particularly those of Ulpian and Paul, 
which each contained over eighty books. First came a series 
of titles dealing with the foundations and first steps of all 
legal procedure, — jurisdiction, summons, intervention of 

* Const. Ai9(i9K€P, § 5. 

* See the Florentine index, in Mommaen's greater edition of the Digest, toI. i. 
p. liii*. 

' Mommsen, in Z./. RO, vol. iz. (1870), p. 96. 

* [See Giraid, pp. 62-64, who makes some yalnable suggestions on these 
points.] ^ Julian, in Dig. L 3, fr. 11. 

* Several of them are mentioned in the excerpts from oommentaries on the 
Edict preserved in the Digest 
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attorneys or procurators, etc.; secondly, ordinary process in 
virtue of the magistrate's jurisdidio ; thirdly, extraordinary 
process, originally in virtue of his imperivm; fourthly, 
execution against judgment-debtors, bankrupts, etc.; fifthly, 
interdicts, exceptions, and praetorian stipulations ; and lastly, 
the aedilian remedies.^ From the quotations from the Julian 
Edict embodied in the fragments of the writings of the com- 
mentators preserved by Justinian,^^ repeated attempts have 
been made to reproduce it Most of them are nothing more 
than literal transcripts or attempted reconstructions of pas- 
sages in the Digest that are supposed to have been borrowed 
&om it, and are of comparatively little value. The only really 
scientific and worthily critical efforts are those of Kudorff in 
1869 and Lenel in 1883." 



Section 59. — Responses of Patented Counsel* 

The account given by Pomponius of the origin of the fus 
respondendi ex mtctorUate pHncipis (the right of giving opinions 
in law under imperial authority) seems on the first view a 
little contradictory, and to leave it in doubt whether Augustus 
or Tiberius is entitled to the credit of its introduction. Giving 
advice to clients in public was no new thing ; for Pomponius 
himself attributes the commencement of the practice to Tiberius 
Coruncanius in the beginning of the sixth century of the City, 
and speaks of Scipio Nasica having a house in the via sacra 
presented to him at the public cost for greater convenience in 

' See Lenel (as in note 11), pp. 28-38. This generally is the order of the 
Digest and the Code, which Justinian {Cod, L 17, 1, § 5) instructed his com- 
missioners to model after the Edict. 

^^ It is possible that we have the greater part of Ulpian's commentary ; for 
nearly one-fifth of the Digest is taken from it. 

^ Rudorff, De Juriadictume edictum : edicii perpetui quae reliqua surU^ Leipsic, 
1869, and rev. by Brinz in the Krii. VJS, vol. xi. (1870), p. 471 9q. ; Lenel, Das 
Eiiiclvm Perpetuum: &in Versueh su dessen Wiederhenidlung, Leipsic, 1883. 
The last gained the "Savigny Foundation Prize" offered by the Munich 
Academy in 1882 for the best restitution of the/ormi4/a« of Julian's Ediut» but 
goes far beyond the limited subject prescribed ; see Brinz's full report upon it to 
tlie Academy in the Z. d, Sav. StifL toL It. ILA. (1883), p. 164 8q, 

^ See Pompon, in Dig, i. 2, fr. 2, § 47 ; Gai. 1. 7 ; Just. Inst. L 2, § 8 ; 
Haoh^lard, Observatums sur lea respansa prudcfUivm, Paiis, 1871. 
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counsolling. During the last two centuries of the republic it 
was a matter of ambition to a patron to have daily a great 
lev^ of clients ; they increased his importance and augmented 
his influence. When, therefore, Pomponius says that Sabinus 
was the first that enjoyed the privilege of responding in public, 
having had it conceded to him by Tiberius, he may possibly 
mean that he was the first that had permission to open one of 
those gtcUianes jiis ptMice respandentium of which mention is 
made by Grellius, and where, from his account, both practical 
and speculative questions of law were freely discussed.^ 

The right of responding under imperial authority, first 
granted by Augustus and continued by his successors down to 
the time of Alexander Severus, was something quite difierent» 
and did not imply publicity. Neither did it imply any cur- 
tailment of the right of unpatented jurists to give advice to 
any one who chose to consult them. What it did was to give 
an authoritative character to a response, so that the judge who 
had asked for it and to whom it was presented — for the judges 
were but private citizens, most of them unlearned in the law — 
was bound to adopt it as if it had emanated from the emperor 
himself. It may be that Augustus was actuated by a political 
motive, — that he was desirous by this concession to attach 
lawyers of eminence to the new rSffime, and prevent the 
recurrence of the evils experienced during the republic from 
the too great influence of patrons. But whatever may have 
prompted his action in the matter, its beneficial consequences 
for the law can hardly be overrated. For the quasi-legislative 
powers with which they were invested enabled the patented 
counsel to influence current doctrine not speculatively merely 
but positively {Jura condere)? and to so leaven their inter- 
pretations of \h<dju8 civile Rnd jus honorarium with su^estions 
of natural law as to give a new complexion to the system 
(§ 55). 

Instead of giving his opinion, like the unlicensed jurist, by 
word of mouth, either at the request of the judge or at the 

' Gell. xiii 13, 1. See Bremer, BechUlehrer u, Heehtsschulen im rlhn. Kaiser- 
reieh (Berlin, 1868), pp. 8-16. [What Pomponius appuentlj means is that 
Augustas introduced the jus respondendi, but Sabinus was the first to rooeiye a 
formal grant of it] 

* Qaius and Justinian, as in note 1. [Kriiger, Geschichte der QueU&n, p. 118.} 
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instance of one of the parties, the patented counsel, who did 
not require to give his reasons,^ reduced it to writing and sent 
it to the court under seal Augustus does not seem to have 
contemplated the possibility of conflicting responses being 
tendered from two or more jurists equally privileged. It was 
an awkward predicament for a judge to be placed in. Hadrian 
solved the difiSculty by declaring that in such a case a judge 
should be entitled to use his own discretion. That on 
receiving a response with which he was dissatisfied he could go 
on calling for others until he got one to his mind, and then 
pronounce judgment in accordance with it on the ground that 
there was difference of opinion, is extremely unlikely. The 
more probable explanation of Hadrian's rescript is this, — that 
the number of patented responding counsel was very limited ; 
that a judge, if he desired their assistance, was required by 
this rescript to consult them all (saxyrwm (rm/nAwm, etc.) ; that if 
they were unanimous, but only then, their opinion had force of 
statute Qegis vicem optinet) ; and that when they differed the 
judge must decide for himself.^ 

Section 60. — Constitutions of the Emperors* 

Gkuus and Ulpian concur in holding that every imperial 
constitution, whether in the shape of rescript, decree, or edict, 
had the force of statute. It may be that by the time of 
Ulpian that was the prevailing opinion ; but modern criticism 
is disposed to regard the dictum of Gains, written in the time 
of Antoninus Pius, as coloured by his Asiatic notions, and not 
quite accurate so far as the edicts were concerned. As supreme 
magistrate the emperor had the same jtts edicendi that kings, 
consuls, and praetors had had before him, and used it as they 
did to indicate some course of action he meant to adopt and 

« Seneoa, M^nsL zliy. 27. 

* [This view receives some snpport from the terms of the Valentinian Law ot 
Citfttions, ii^fra, p. 808. For other views, cf. Girard, p. 67 ; Moyle, InUUutes, 
pp. 67 sq.] 

' Gai. i. 5 ; Ulp. in Dig. L 4, fr. 1, f 1 ; Mominsen, Bom. StaaUrechtf voL 
ii. p. 843 8q. ; Wlassak, Kril. Siudien zur Theorie dor Hechtsquellen im ZeitaUer 
d. klasa. JurisUn, Graz, 1884 ; A. Pemioe (crit. Wlassak), in Z. d. Sav, £^, 
vol. vi. RA. (1886), p. 298 aq, ; Karlowa, i?5r/i. BO. vol. L § 85. 
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follow, or some relief he proposed to grant His range, of 
course, was much greater than that of the praetors had been ; 
for his authority endured for life, and extended over the whole 
empire and every department of government. But originally, 
and in principle, his successor on the throne was no more 
bound to adopt any of his edicts than a praetor was to adopt 
those of his predecessors. That it was not unusual for an 
edict to be renewed, and that it occasionally happened that the 
renewal was not by the immediate successor of its original 
author, is manifest from various passages in the texts.' Very 
frequently, when its utility had stood the test of years, it was 
transmuted into a senatusconsult;* this fact proves of itself 
that an edict 'per se had not the efiPect of statute. But just as, 
according to Cicero, a praetorian edict that had held its place 
on the album through a long series of years came to be 
regarded as consuetudinary law, so it may have been with the 
imperial edicts ; their adoption by a succession of two or three 
sovereigns, whose reigns were of average duration, may have 
been held sufficient to give them the same character ; and, by 
a not unnatural process, unredecting pubUc opinion may have 
come to impute force of statute to the edict itself rather than 
to the longa consuetudo that followed on it, thus paving the way 
for the assertion by the sovereigns of the later empire of an 
absolute right of legislation, and for the recognition of the lex 
4dictali8 (§ 74) as the only form of statu ta 

The imperial rescripts and decrees (rescripta, decreta) had 
foroe of law (legis vicem futbent) from the earliest days of the 
empire, and their operation was never limited to the lifetime 
of the prince from whom they had proceeded. But they were 

^ Rg. Dig. xrl 1, fr. 2: "Et primo qnidem temporibos dm Augusti, mox 
deinde CUindli, ediotis eonim erat inierdictum, ne fcminae pro yiris suis intercede- 
rent ; " which indicates that the edict of AogUBtua on the subject had not been 
adopted by Tiberias or Caligula, but first renewed by Claudius. From Dig. 
zxzTiiL 6, 26, it appears that an edict of Augustus's, forbidding a man to disin- 
herit a son who was a soldier, dropped on his death and was not renewed by his 
successors. See another illustration in TnsL ii. 12, pr. 

' As happened to the edicts referred to in the first part of last note ; they 
formed the substance of the Velleian senatusconsult, at the instance of the 
emperor Claudius. According to Tacitus {Ann. ir. 16), the senatusconsult of 
Tiborius's declaring that confarreation should no longer place a wife in subjection 
to her husband (tT^ra, p. 824) was the renewal of an edict of Augustus's. 
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not directly acts of legislation. In both the emperor theoreti- 
cally did no more than authoritatiyely interpret existing law, 
although the boundary between interpretation and new law, 
sometimes difficult to define, was not always strictly adhered 
to.^ The rescript was an answer by the emperor to a petition, 
either by an official or a private party, for an instruction as to 
how the law was to be applied to the facts set forth ; it usually 
came from the provinces, where the services of the patented 
counsel were not readily obtained ; and, when from a private 
party, was often only in anticipation of litigation, and for his 
guidance as to whether or not he should embark on it. When 
the answer was in a separate writing it was usuaUy spoken of 
as an epistida; when noted at the foot of the application its 
technical name was svisoriptio or adnotatio. The decree was 
the emperor's ruling in a case submitted to him judicially ; it 
might be when it had been brought before him in the first 
instance extra ordinem (p. 344), or when it had been removed 
by mppliccUio from an inferior court in its earliest stage, or 
when it came before him by appeal It was as a judge that 
the emperor pronounced his decree ; but, proceeding as it did 
from the fountain of authoritative interpretation, it had a value 
far beyond that of the judgment of an inferior court (which 
was law only as between the parties), and formed a precedent 
which governed all future cases involving* the same question. 
Those decrees and rescripts constituted one of the most im- 
portant sources of the law during the first three centuries and 
more of the empire, and were elaborated with the assistance of 
the most eminent jurists of the day, the rescripts being the 
special charge of the magisUr Itbdlorum, From the time of 
the Gordians to that of the abdication of Diocletian they 
were almost the only direct channel of the law that remained 
(8 64). 

^ Ab instances may be mentioned Hadrian's rescript (<qn$ttiia) introdncing the 
*' benefit of division " amongst co-sureties (Just. InsL iiL 20, 4), and the decree 
of Marcus Anrelius (known ever after as the deeretum divi Marei) repressing and 
panishing self-help {Dig. xlyiiL 7, fr. 7). 
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Section 61. — Labeo and Capfto, and the Schools of 

THE PrOCULIANS AND SaBINIANS^ 

The names of M. Antistdiis Labeo and Ateius Capito occur 
very frequently in conjunction. They were for a time rivals 
in political life, Capito attaching himself to the court party, 
while Labeo inclined to range himself in opposition to the 
regime of the nascent monarchy. Submission, if not sub- 
servience, to authority, and unquestioning acceptance of the 
new order of things, was the characteristic of the one ; a stout 
but sometimes quixotic independence the characteristio of the 
other. The attempt has often been made to trace a parallel 
between their respective modes of thought in politics and 
jurisprudence. But we do not know enough of Capito as a 
jurist to enable us to speak with any certainty as to his 
opinions. He is rarely referred to in the texts; whereas 
Labeo's was the name of greatest authority from the time of 
Augustus down to that of Hadrian. From the remains of his 
writings preserved in the Digest, it is easy to see, — as, in fact, 



^ Masooviua, De sectia Sabinianor. et Proculianor. Leips. 1728 ; Yan Eck, 
"De Tita, moribus et stadiiB Labeonis et CapitoDis," in Oelricha' Novua !%€• 
sauruB dissert, jurid, toL i. torn. 2 (Bremen, 1771), p. 821 sq. ; Dirksen, ** Ueber 
d. Schulen d. rom. Jnriaten," in his Beilrdge zur Kunde d. rdm. ReehU (Leipdo, 
1825), p. 1 aq, ; Bremer, as in § 59, note 2 ; Pemice, M. AniisHus LdbeOf yoL L 
1873, and ii 1878 ; Knntze, JBxcurse iiher rom. MuM (2nd ed. Leipsic, 1880), pp. 
818-831 ; Schanz, " Die Analogisten nnd Anomalisten im rom. Reoht," in PhUo- 
iogus for 1883, p. 309 sq. ; Roby, IfUrodudionf cbap. ix. ; Earlowa, Mdm, BQm 
i. pp. 662 aq., 677 sq. [Kriiger, Quellen, §§ 18-21 ; Sohm, Inst. § 15.] 
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we are told by PomponiuB aud Aulus Gellius — ^that he was a 
man of great general culture, well versed in the history and 
antiquities of the law, an acute dialectician, and in philosophy 
imbued to some extent with the teaching of the Stoica In 
his exposition of the law he was as independent as in his 
political opinions, criticisiog with freedom the doctrines even 
of those who had been his instructors in jurisprudence, and 
guided in his own judgments by constant reference to the 
origin of an institution or a rule, and the object it was 
intended to effect One of the most celebrated of hiB writings 
was his lAbri irtdav&v {Prdbabilium), a theoretical treatise, 
which was epitomised and annotated by Faulus two centuries 
later. Another work, his Libri PosterioTum, a more practical 
treatise on various branches of the jus civile, was abridged by 
Javolenus, and seems to have been of considerable authority. 
Besides these, Labeo was the author of commentaries on the 
pontifical law, the XII Tables, and the Edicts of the urban 
and peregrin praetors, as weU as of a collection of responsea 
The estimation in which he was held by the jurists of the 
classical period, i.e,, from Hadrian to Alexander Severus, is to 
be measured, not so much by the comparatively small bulk of 
the excerpts from his writings preserved in the Digest (and 
which are almost exclusively from his Libri iriOav&v and 
Pasteriorum), as by the frequency of the mention of him by 
other authors. It is nothing uncommon to find his opinions, 
and particularly his definitions of terms of law, referred to 
ten, fifteen, or even twenty times in the course of the same 
title. 

Labeo and Capito are said to have been the founders of 
the two schools or sects — both phrases are used in the texts 
— of the Proculians and Sabinians;' but it is ITerva and 
Proculus that Gains always speaks of as the early repre- 
sentatives of the one, Sabinus and Cassius as the repre- 
sentatives of the other.^ Bremer's view, that the schools 

* Pompon, in Dig. I 2, fr. 2, {§ 47-52. 

' The following, according to Pomponins, was the aaocession : — Pbooflians 
— 1. H. Antistius Labeo {Ump, Aug. and Tib.) ; 2. M. Ooccelua Nerva (consul 
22 A.D.} ; 8. Sempron. Proculus {Ump. Claudius, etc) ; 4. Nerva the younger 
(praetor 66 a.d.| father of the emperor Nenra) ; 6. Longinus (of whom nothing 
more is known than that he filled a praetorship) ; 6. Pegasus {temp, Vespasian) ; 
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were two rival teaching halls * — statianes jtis puMice docetUium,^ 
admits of a good deal of argument in its support ; for we are 
expressly told that Nerva and Proculus were pupils of Labeo's, 
and Masurius Sabinus, Javolenus Priscus, and Julian are all 
mentioned as professors as well as practitioners. Bremer 
suggests that the schools may have taken their names from 
Proculus and Sabinus, because they were the first to found 
permanent halls in which they began to teach the doctrines 
they had respectively received from their masters, and which 
became a sort of tradition with their disciples. To the question, 
what were the essential doctrinal differences between them ? 
there is no satisfactory reply. Earlowa propounds the opinion^ 
and backs it with many quotations that seem fairly to support 
it, that the Proculians preferred to abide by the fus civile, while 
the Sabinians had a greater predilection fo * the fus gentium 
and the speculative doctrines of natural law. But it would 
be easy to glean from the records of their controversies in the 
pages of Gains * (who professed himself a Sabinian) quite as 
many texts that would support the very reversa Earlowa's 
view is not very consistent either with the estimation in which 
Labeo was held by the jurists of two hundred years later as 
an independent thinker who had thrown new light upon many 
branches of the law, or with the fact that the Libri III de 
jure civili of Sabinus were regarded by those same jurists as 
the most authoritative repertory of it in existence, — brief, 

7. Javentius Celsns {temp, Vespasian and Domitian) ; 8. Neratius Priscus {temp. 
Domitian, Nerra, Trajan) ; 9. Juventius Celsus the younger (Domitian to Hadrian). 
Sabinians — 1. M. Ateius Capito (consul 6 a.d., died 21 a.d.); 2. Masuriua 
Sabinus {temp. Tiberius and Nero) ; S. C. Cassins Longinus (Tiberius to Vespasian) ; 
4. Caelius Sabinus (temp. Vespasian) ; 5. Javolenus Priscus (Domitian to Hadrian) ; 
6. Abumius Valens {temp. Hadrian ?) ; 7. Tusoianus {temp. Hadrian t) ; 8. Salviua 
Julianus (Hadrian and Antoninus Pius). These were the successive heads of the 
two schools, according to the narrative of Pomponius. To judge by their reputa- 
tion in later years, they must have been of very unequal merit, for of some there 
is no further mention. 

* Bremer, Jtechtslehrer v/nd JRechteehtUen, p. 68 9q. 

» Cell. xiii. 18, 1. [Cf. KrUger. Queilen, pp. 138, 148.] 

' Most of them will be found collected in £lvera*s Promptuarium Oaianum 
(Gottingen, 1824), under the heads "Auctores diversae scholae" and *'No6tri 
praeceptores." Many more, gleaned from other quarters, will be found in 
Mascovius, and a considerable selection of them in Roby, p. cxxxi. sq. [See also 
Kriiger, Quellen, § 20, n. 8.] 
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no doubt, but nevertheless the basis of several voluminous 
commerUarii ad Sdbinumy 



Section 62. — Julian, Gaius, and the Antoninian 

JUfilSTS 

It is impossible in a work of the dimensions of the present 
to mention more than a few of the men who built up the law 
of Bome in the period under consideration.^ Labeo and Sabinus 
were the most eminent of the Julian period ; the Flavian pro- 
duced none to equal them. Under Hadrian and the Antonines 
the most distinguished names are those of Salvius Julianus, 
Pomponius, Africanus, Gaius, and Q. Cervidius Scaevola. The 
first, who, according to Pomponius,^ was in his time at the 
head of the Sabinian school, was hj birth an African, and 
maternal grandfather of the emperor Didius Julianus. Under 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius he filled the offices of praetor, 
consul, and praefectus urbi, and for a long time was the lead- 
ing spirit in the imperial council. It was to him that Hadrian 
entrusted the task of consolidating the Edict. That, however, 
was a small matter compared with the work to which he 
devoted the best part of his life, — his Digesta? Labeo had 
been a pioneer, but in this great body of law Julian shows 
himself well advanced towards the citadel. In ninety books, 
following so far much the same order in which he arranged 
the Edict, he deals with both civil and praetorian law, illustrat- 
ing his doctrines with hypothetical cases and fresh and lively 
questions and answers. There is probably none in the whole 
catalogue of Boman jurists whose dicta are so frequently quoted 
by his successors and oven by his contemporaries. 

' [It is also contrary to the express statement of Pomponius in Dig, L 2, fr. 
2, § 47. For the reference to Karlowa, see n. 1 suprck,'] 

^ Accounts of the jurists of the so-caUed classical period are abundant. See 
Bndorff, iZom. RO. yoI. i. §§ 66-78 ; Roby, ItUrodudion, chaps. z.-Z7. ; Karlowa, 
Rdm. MO, vol, \, §§ 89-91 ; Ferrini, Fontif pp. 55 aq. On their sequence, see 
Fitting, Deifer das AlUr d, Schriflen d, rOm, JurisUn von Hadrian his Alexander , 
Basle, 1860. 

* See { 61, note 2. Buhl, Salvius Julianus, vol. L (Heidelb. 1886), pp. 
11-184. 

' See Mommsen, ** Ueber Julians Digesta," in the Z. /. BO, voL iz. (1870) 
p. 82 sq,; Buhl, I.e. p. 86 sq. 
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SeztuB PomponiuB was a contemporary of Julian's, bat sur- 
vived him. His literary career, like Julian's and Gaius's, was 
prolonged, b^inning in the reign of Hadrian and continuing 
through the twenty-three years of that of Antoninus Pius, and 
well on into that of Marcus Aurelius and Verus. His work 
was diversified, — archaeological, historical, doctrinal, critical 
His readings on Quintus Mucins Scaevola (p. 248) were utilised 
by the jurists of the Severan period, and drawn on to some 
extent by Justinian's commissioners. So were his JSpistulae, 
which seem for the most part to have been opinions given to 
consulting clients in a fuller and more argumentative and 
critical fashion than was usual in the responsa of patented 
counsel Still more largely drawn upon in the compilation of 
the Digest were his writings on Sabinus. Singularly enough, 
his voluminous commentary on the Edict is not excerpted 
directly, although numerous references to it are preserved in 
extracts from the commentaries of Ulpian and Paul He is 
most familiar to modems in connection with his Enchiridion, 
from which a long passage is preserved in the Digest, sketching 
the external history of the law from the foundation of the City 
to the time of Hadrian, euid which has been often referred to 
in the preceding pagea^ 

Likewise of the same period as Julian, and one of his 
friends, though probably younger, was Sextus CaeciUus Afri- 
canus, whom Qellius introduces in a colloquy with Favorinus 
about some of the antiquities of the XII Tables, but without 
his cognomen. His principal works were several books of 
Questions {qu(ugti(mes) and a still greater number of EpistuUu. 
The former were liberally made use of by Justinian's com- 
missioners, but the latter very sparingly. About the 
Questions there is this peculiarity, — that the case stated 
interrogatively and the answer to it, are very frequently 
connected by a verb in the third person, ait, respondit, etc., 
from which many jurists conclude that Africanus is giving 
not his own opinion but that of some other counsel, probably 

* Many critics entertain the opinion that it is to some extent corrupt ; see in 
particular Osann, Pomp, de origine juris frag. Qiessen, 1848. Sanio has 
attempted to make out its indebtedness to Varro, in his Farroniana in tU 
Schriften d, r&m, Juristen, Leipsic, 1867. 
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Julian.^ His writings are acute and exact, but sometimes 
obscure; the saying was common long ago— "Lex AMcani, 
ergo difficilis." 

Gains must be placed somewhat later than Julian, Pom- 
ponius, and Africanus ; for although he speaks of an event in 
the reign of Hadrian as occurring in his "own time/' yet his 
literary activity only commenced under Antoninus Pius, con- 
tinuing until after the death of Marcus Aurelius. Although of 
such repute in the fifth century as to be one of the five jurists 
put before all others in the Yalentinian Law of Citations (§ 78), 
yet of his personal history we know nothing. He is but once 
(if at all) mentioned by a contemporary ,• and never by any of 
his successors. Some eminent authorities are of opinion, from 
the internal evidence of his writings, that he must have been 
a provincicd, and probably an Asiatic,^ while others maintain 
as decidedly that Bome must have been his headquarters.^ It 
cannot be disputed that he devoted a considerable amount of 
attention in his Listitutions to peculiarities of the law that 
affected peregrins ; and Karlowa suggests what so far conciliates 
the discordcmt views, — that he may have taught in Bome, but 
addressed his teaching especially to provincials residing there.^ 
It was as a teacher and theoretical jurist that he excelled ; 
indeed it is very doubtful whether he was a practitioner at all, 
and all but certain that he had not the jus respandendi. His 
famous work was his InstittUionum commerUarii guattuar; not 
a work of erudition or indicative of juridical powers of the 

^ [That the referenoes are to Julian 8eem8 to be established, see Kriiger, Oescf*. 
d. QueOen, § 28, n. 26.] 

* By Pomponius, in Dig, xlv. 3, 39 : "quod Gains nostor dixit." It is by no 
means certain that Pomponins was not referring to Cains Cassins Longinns, one 
of the heads of the Sabinian school, — "our master Cassins." No doubt Gains 
was a Sabinian as well as Pomponius, and the " noster " may mean no more than 
fraternity ; but the "dixit" suggests allusion to a predecessor rather than to a 
yonng contemporary. [Cf. O. M. Asher, in Z, /. BO, voL t. p. 83 sg., who 
negatives the reference of the passage to Gains, and G. Padelletti, Del name di 
Oaio, Roma, 1874, who affirms it See Appendix, p. 482.] 

7 ]s,g, Mommsen, " Gains ein Provinciayurist," in Bekker und MtUh&f'i Jahrb. 
ToL iii (1859), p. 1 sq. ; Blnhme, in the Z. /. BG, yoL iiL (1864), p. 462 sq, ; 
Kuntze, Der FrovineiaJiurist Gfaiua wiigenscha/llich dbffe9eh&tzt, Leipsio, 1883. 

" B.g. Huschke, in the Z.f, BO. voL yii. (1868), p. 161 ^gr., and in the intro- 
duction to his 4th [and 5th] editions of Gains. [See Appendix, p. 482.] 

* Karlowa, BSm, BO, vol. i. p. 722. See Boby, Introduoticn^ p. dxzy. jg. 
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highest order; but of great value as a compendium of the 
fundamental doctrines of the law, alike from the simplicity of 
its method, the interest of its historical illustration, and the pre- 
cision and accuracy of its language. The excitement that followed 
the happy discovery of the manuscript of it in the year 1816 (p. 
309), at the moment when the founders of the historical school 
of jurisprudence were coming to the front, and the enthusiastic 
gratitude men felt towards its author for the store of new 
material which it laid open to them, have led to his elevation 
to a higher pinnacle than his actual merits altogether warrant. 
As a jurist Gaius cannot be put on the same level with 
Labeo or Julian, Ulpian or Papinian. It may be owing to his 
having been only in the second rank that his name never 
occurs in the pages of his contemporaries and successors ; men 
who sat in the imperial council and responded ex auctoritate 
pHndpis were unlikely to quote one who, however skilful and 
successful as a teacher, yet had neither experience as a practi- 
tioner nor great reputation as a speculative jurist All his 
writings seem to have had an educational aim, — ^his commen- 
taries on the XII Tables, on the aedilian edict, the provincial 
edict, and the Lex Jtdia et Fapia Poppaea, his selected titles 
from the urban edict, his monographs on testamentary trusts, 
dowiies, verbal obligations, and the Tei-tullian and Orphitian 
senatusconsults, his libri aureorum, etc. The last mentioned, — 
Eerum guotidianarum sive aureorum libri VII, — a repertory 
of the law on matters of everyday occurrence, seem to have 
borne a certain relation to his Institutions, travelling over the 
same ground but in greater detail, and taking up many of the 
matters which were not deemed suitable for the elementary 
treatise. The passages preserved in the Digest are models of 
exposition. But they display little constructive talent. In 
this respect Gaius compares unfavourably with Julian. His 
tread is firm where his ground is sure, but he manifests 
timidity and hesitation as he approaches controversy. Not- 
withstanding these defects, however, his Institutes cannot be 
too highly valued. Criticism may detect in them a few 
historical ^^ and even some doctrinal errors ; but these shrink 

^ See Lotmar, Krit, Studi$n in Sacken der ContrnvindicaUon (Maniohf 1878)| 
pp. 10-22, 68-57 ; Kuntze, as in note 7. 
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into insiguificance in view of the wealth of instruction about 
branches of the law of the republic and early empire which 
their pages afford.^^ 

Q. Cervidius Scaevola was later than Gaius. He seems to 
have commenced his career in the reign of Antoninus Pius, to 
have been in his prime in that of Marcus Aurelius, in whose 
council he sat,^^ and to have been still engaged in his profession 
in the early years of Septimius Severus. He was that 
emperor's instructor in law, and at the same time had Papinian 
as a pupiL With his successors he had great reputation as a 
consulting counsel ; and many of his clients, to judge from his 
Digesia and Quaestiones, seem to have been in the Greek- 
speaking provincea His Questions, otherwise responses, are 
very brief and pointed, and the answers sometimes without 
reasons. The same species facti — one may say the same case 
— that is recorded in them frequently reappears in his Digesta, 
but treated more fully and argumentatively. The latter work, 
however, is not exclusively devoted to case law, but contains a 
considerable amount of doctrinal exposition of a high order, that 
justifies the compliment paid to Scaevola by Arcadius and 
Honorius as prvdentissiw/us juriscorisultorvm}^ 

Section 63. — ^Papinian, Ulpian, and Paul 

Aemilius Papinianus ^ is supposed to have been a native 
of Phoenicia. Trained under Scaevola, he was already advoccUus 
Jisci under Marcus Aurelius, and became master of requests 
(magister libellorvm, § 60) and afterwards praetorian prefect 
under Septimius Severua He is said to have been connected 
with the latter emperor by marriage, and was certainly one 
of his most intimate and trusted friends. He accompanied 

^^ The literature on the subject of Gaius ie overwhelming ; t)^e latest treatise 
is that of Glasson, £h*ds nw Oaitu, etc, 2nd ed. Paris, 1885. [See Kriiger, 
Gesch. d. Qwllen, S 24.] 

^ From what Gapitolinus says {Mare, 11), it is probable that Scaevola was one 
of the emperor's praetorian prefectsi' 

» Cod. Ttuod. iv. 4, 8, § 8. 

1 See AeL Spart Carac 8 ; Ev. Otto, Pajimumitf, Hw de vita^ eta Leyden, 
1718 ; Roby, IiUroduetianf p. cxoi aq, [See also an interesting article in Juridicai 
JUvieWf voL v. p. 289, by N. J. D. Kennedy.] 
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Seyenis to Britain ; aad an enactment in the Code, dated 
from York in the jear 210, maj not unreasonably be imputed 
to his pen.' The emperor before his death committed to him 
the charge of his two sons ; but he was unable to prevent the 
murder of the younger, and his refusal to defend the act led 
to his own assassination by order and in the presence of the 
elder. The words put into his mouth in his answer to 
Caracalla — that to defend the murder of the innocent was 
to slay him afresh* — were characteristic of PapiniaD, whose 
integrity and high moral principle were as remarkable as his 
eminence in law. It may be that the one helped the other ; 
and the criticism has been passed upon him that, if he was 
the prince of jurists, it was because he knew better than any 
of his contemporaries how to subordinate law to morals. 
His principal works were his collections of Qtcaestiones (thirty- 
seven books) and Sesponsa (nineteen books). His younger 
contemporaries Ulpian and Paul seem to have been some- 
what envious of his reputation, and to have annotated many 
of his opinions with considerable freedom. But posterity 
judged between them; and first Constantine in 321, and 
afterwards Theodosius and Yalentinian in 426, refused to 
allow the " notes " to be cited in the tribunals in derogation 
of Papinian. Justinian is even more lavish in his encomiums 
on his genius than any of his predecessors on the throne; 
splendidissimvs, actUissimifs, disertissimus, svhlimissimus, a-o^- 
raro^, merito ante alios exceUens, being amongst the epithets 
in which he indulges. Modem criticism, so fond of applying 
new standards to a man's measurements, endorses the verdict 
of antiquity in so far as it places him far above his fellows 
in respect of the liveliness of hia conceptions of right and 
wrong. He has no equal in the precision with which he 
states a case, eliminating all irrelevancies of fact, yet finding 
relevancies of humanity that would have escaped the vision 
of most; and without parade, and as it were by instinct, 
applying the rule of the law as if it lay on the surface and 

a Cod. iii. 82, 1. 

» [Aliud €tt parrieidium accusare innoeenUm ooeisum. Another aoooant u 
that Papinian answered— parricide was not so easy to defend as to commit See 
Dio Oass. Ixrvii. 4 ; Spart Carae. 4.] 
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was patent to the world. No man was ever more worthy of 
the privilege of responding ex atuitoritcUe prrndpis, and no man 
ever displayed a higher sense at once of the power it conferred 
and the responsibility it imposed. 

Domitius Ulpianus and Julius Paulus made their first 
appearance in public life as assessors in the audUorivmi of 
Papinian and members of the council of Septimius Severus ; 
and in the reign of Caracalla were the heads of two ministerial 
offices — the records and the requests. Ulpian was of Tyrian 
origin; which may account for the intimate relations that 
arose between him and Alexander Severus, whose mother, 
Julia Mammaea, was from Phoenician Syria. Heliogabalus 
had deprived him of his dignities and expelled him from 
Bome; but on the accession of Alexander, then only about 
sixteen years of age, he was at once reinstated, became the 
emperor's guardian, was appointed praetorian prefect, and 
virtually acted as regent.^ His curtailment of the privileges 
conferred on the praetorian guard by Heliogabalus provoked 
their enmity; again and again he narrowly escaped their 
vengeance; till at last in the year 228, in the course of a 
riot between the soldiery and the populace, the former one 
night found their way into the palace whither Ulpian had fled 
for shelter, and slew him almost in the arms of the emperor. 
It is not surprising to find that the cares of government 
interfered with his literary work; for, great as it was, it 
seems almost entirely to have been executed before the 
accession of Alexander. There was a commentary on the 
fus civile ("ad SaMivum") in over fifty books; one on the 
Edict in more than eighty books; collections of Opinions, 
Sesponses, and Disputations ; books of Rules and Institutions ; 
treatises on the functions of the different magistrates, one of 
them (de officio proconsvlis libri X) being a comprehensive 
exposition of the criminal law ; besides monographs on various 
statutes, on testamentary trusts, and so forth. The character- 
istic of the greater treatises is doctrinal exposition of a high 
order, flavoured with judicious criticism, and marked by great 
lucidity of arrangement, style, and language ; throughout they 

* [Alexander in a rescript refers to Ulpian as **prarfectium praetorio et 
parmUem meum" Cod, iv. 65, 1. 4.] 

20 
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bear evidence of the extent of his indebtedneae to his pre- 
deoeeaors. The qaaai-philoeophical oboervations in which he 
indulges in his Institutions are superficial ; but otherwise his 
compendia are models of conciseness, while free from inelegance. 
His works altogether have supplied to Justinian's Digest about 
a third of its contents, and his commentary on the Edict of 
itself nearly a fifth. 

Paul, who seems to have been in youth a pupil and in 
riper years an admirer of Scaevola's, had a literary career 
very much like that of Ulpian; it was extremely prolific 
until, as the latter's successor, he became Alexander's prae- 
torian prefect, but happily was not altogether interrupted 
by the cares of government The range of both jurists was 
much the same; Paul, however, contenting himself with a 
shorter commentary on Sabinus than Ulpian, though going 
fiBur beyond the latter in the number of his monographs, 
some of which were devoted to the exposition of points of 
procedure. He had wider interests than Ulpian, was quite 
as acute, and perhaps more subtla Modestine, who was 
a pupil of Ulpian's, speaks of the two as Kopwf>aioi t&p 
vofUK&v \ and some of the later emperors, oblivious of Labeo 
and Julian, bestow on Paul epithets that seem to give him 
rank only second to Papinian. But he failed in two qualities 
in which Ulpian excelled, — precision of statement and clear- 
ness of diction ; * and it is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that his writings contributed to the Digest only about a fifth 
of its bulk as against Ulpian's third. 



Section 64. — Modestins and the Post-Severan Jubists 

Herennius Modestinus, a native of or closely connected 
with one of the Greek -speaking provinces, and a pupil of 
Ulpian's, merits special attention for no other reason than 
that he is put by the Valentinian Law of Citations (§78) 
on the same distinguished platform as Gains, Papinian, Ulpian, 
and Paul. There are numerous extracts from his writings, 

' [Henoe the ooxnplaint of the gloasatora, " malediotus Paolus ita obacare 
loquitur ut vix iutelligi potest."] 
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some of them in Greek, preserved in the Digest; but they 
leave the impression of their author's incapacity to take broad 
views and inclination towards hair-splitting. His career 
began in the reign of Garacalla, and continued through that 
of Alexander and into the tiumoils that followed the extinction 
of the Severan dynasty. He is mentioned with esteem in a 
rescript of Q-ordian's of the year 239; and in an inscription 
of the year 244 (the year of the accession of Philip the 
Arabian), preserved in the Capitoline Museum, his name occurs 
as one of the arbiters in a question raised by a guild of fullers.^ 
There are only four jurists of later date quoted in the Digest, 
and two of them (Hermogenian and Arcadius Charisius) are 
supposed to have flourished as late as the middle of the fourth 
century. With Modestine jural literature in the proper sense 
seems to have come to an end, and general opinion goes the 
length of affirming a complete eclipse of jural talent This, 
however, is going too far. There are in Justinian's Code and 
elsewhere about 300 rescripts of Oordian's six years' reign ; 
the constitutions of the reign of Diocletian, half a century 
later, if the list of them in Haenel's Index ^ be correct, number 
about 1200 or 1300, more than nine-tenths of them rescripts; 
and even in some of the intermediate reigns, e^. those of Philip 
the Arabian and Yalerianus and Gallienus, the number is not 
inconsiderable. Many of those rescripts are of great merit, 
and not inferior to the ordinary run of the Besponses of an 
earlier period. This could not have been the case had juris- 
prudence passed on the death of Alexander Severus into such 
utter darkness as is commonly supposed. That there was a 
serious chauge for the worse is unquestionable; otherwise 
there would hardly have been such a cessation of literary 
activity, contemporaneously with the discontinuance of the 
practice of responding. The latter is to be accounted for by 
the growth of absolutism. It was no longer patented counsel 
that responded under imperial authority ; the emperor himself 
was now more than ever resorted to as the fountainhead of 
authoritative interpretation ; and the imperial consistory 

^ Printed in Bruns, p. 259. 

* The Index Legnm appended to Hftenel'B Ooryu§ Ug. mb imp, torn. anU 
Judiniawum latanim, Leipeio, 1867. 
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drew within it, to aid him in his labours, all that remained 
of the skilled representatives of jurisprudence.* 

Section 65. — Remains of the Jueisprudence of 

THE Period 

The principal repository of what remains of the juris- 
prudence of the first three centuries of the empire is the 
Digest of Justinian (§ 84), the imperial rescripts being largely 
embodied in various collections of the later empire, as well as 
in Justinian's Code. A considerable number of passages from 
the writings of Gains, Papinian, Ulpian, and Paul are to be 
found also in the CoUatio, the Vatican Fragments, and the 
CansuUatio (§81). In addition to them we have from other 
quarters three texts of great importance, — the Institutes of 
Gaius, part of a work of IJlpian's, and Paul's Sentences, 
together with some lesser ones and a few isolated fragments.^ 

An abridgment of the Institutes of Grains in two books is 
contained in the Lex Bomana VtsigotJiorum (§ 82).* It was 
well known to be an abridgment because of the existence of 
passages from the original text in the CoUaMo and in Justinian's 
Digest It was also well known that the original had not only 
been compiled and employed by its author for educational 
purposes (although opinions differed very widely as to its 
date), but that it had been in use as the elementary text-book 
in law from the time of the establishment of the Constantiuople 
school in 425 down to that of Justinian's reforms of 533. 
Great, therefore, was the r^ret that had often been expressed 
that so valuable a monument had been lost ; and great con- 
sequently the rejoicing over the happy chance that unearthed 
a copy of it in the chapter library at Verona. Scipio MaflFei, 
in the middle of last century, in describing some of its manu- 
script treasures, referred to and printed a stray leaf that 
dealt with the subject of interdicts ; but it was not much 

' See on this subject Hofmann, "Der Verfiftll der rbm. Rechtswiasensohaft,** 
in his KrU, Studien im rSm. BechU (Vienna, 1885), p. 8 9q, 

^ See a connected account of the remains of the jurispradenoe of the classical 
period in Karlowa, RUm, RO, vol. i. § 92. 

< First edited apart from the Lex Bomana in 1526 ; the last edition is that 
of Backing (Bonn, 1881 )» in the Corp. jur. Bom, AfUoftisHniani, 
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noticed by lawyers, and was for the first time discovered (by 
Haubold) to be a passage from the long-lost Gains in the year 
1816. Almost at the same time, by a cnrious coincidence, 
Niebnhr, passing through Verona, and devoting a day or two 
to the library, came upon a palimpsest of the Epistles of St 
Jerome, underneath which he detected what he conjectured to 
be a treatise of Ulpian's, but which Savigny, to whom Niebuhr 
communicated his discovery, along with the leaf de vrUerdictis 
and a leaf from the palimpsest, at once pronounced to be the 
work of Gains.' Further investigation revealed it to be the 
very copy of his Institutes from which the stray leaf referred 
to had been extracted, — a large quarto of 127 leaves, written 
apparently in the fifth century. Commissioners were at once 
deputed by the Berlin Academy to make a transcript, and in 
1820 the work was printed under the editorship of Goschen. 
It was very incomplete; for some thirty pages of the MS. 
were entirely or to a great extent illegible, owing partially to 
the action of the chemicals on the parchment where the 
monks had destroyed the surface with pumice-stone. A 
revision of it was made two years later by Blume; un- 
fortunately his reckless use of more powerful agents than 
Gdschen had ventured to employ obscured far more than it 
revealed* Edition after edition of the text followed in 
tolerably rapid succession ; each new editor ofiering his own 
contribution of conjectural readings towards amendment of 
errors and filling up of gaps. The wildness of some of their 
suggestions convinced the more reflecting of the necessity of 
bringiQg the critics back to the MS. itself. BockiDg set to 
work to prepare a facsimile ; but it was only of the transcripts 
made years before by Goschen and Blume.^ This was in- 
sufficient ; so the Berlin Academy again took the matter in 
hand, and commissioned Studemund to proceed to Verona and 
prepare a fresh transcript of the MS. itself. He spent there 
several months of 1866, 1867, and 1868; and when his 
transcript was completed a fount of type was cast for him at 

' Savigny's aooonnt of the disoovery, embodying Niebnhr'i letter to him, is 
in the Z.f, geseh, RW, Tol. iii. (1817), pi 129 9q. 

* Oai Inst. Cod, Veron. Apographum ad Ooeaekeni ffoUwegi Blvkmii schedat 
tompoeUum . . . puhiieavU Ed. Booking, Leipeic, 1866. 
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the expense of the Academy, representing as closely as possible 
the letters and other marks in the original, wherewith he was 
enabled in 1874 to produce his Apographvm.^ It is of the 
same sijse as the original, and represents line by line and 
letter by letter all that Studemund was able to decipher; 
doubtful words and letters being in &inter type, what Qoschen 
had read (before Blume's chemicals had made passages im* 
decipherable) being also in faint type but enclosed in square 
brackets, and those that no one had ever been able to make 
out being left blank. This magnificent and conscientious 
reproduction will probably remain the basis of every reliable 
edition of Gains for many years to coma^ But it has already 
received its first supplement, — the result of a fresh inspection 
and chemical treatment of the MS. by Studemund and Kruger 
in the years 1878 and 1883, which has enabled them (1) to 
add considerably to the deciphered matter, and (2) to negative 
with certainty the accuracy of some of the restitutions of un- 
deciphered passages previously proposed.^ 

In 1549 there were first published in Paris by Bishop 
Jean Dutillet, from a manuscript in his possession, what bore 
to be a portion of a work of Ulpian's. The MS. socm after- 
wards disappeared ; but its identity with one presently in the 
Vatican Library is now generally admitted.^ It opens with 
the words "Incipiunt tituli ex corpore Ulpiani" Modern 
criticism has satisfactorily established that the titles which 

* Oaii InalitiUionum Ood, Feron. Apograpkum . . . kUd. Guilelmus Stode- 
mund, Leipeio, 1874. 

" There have been pabliahed smoe 1874, and based upon it^ editions by 
Poleuaar (Leyden, 1876), Eriiger and Studemund jointly (Berlin, 1877 [Srd ed. 
1891]), Huschke (his 4th, Leipsic, 1879 [5th ed. 1886]), Huirhead (Edinbui^h, 
1880), Gneiet (Leipsic, 1880X Dubois (Paris, 1881), Abdy and Walker (their 8id, 
GaTubridge, 1885, which, however, contains no mention of the new readings 
published by Studemund in 1884). Dubois reproduced the Apographum more 
literally than the others. He offered no conjectural restitutions of his own, but 
appended in footnotes and frequently critioised those suggested by previous 
editors. [Translation and commentary by £. Poete, 8rd ed. Oxford, 1890.] 

' SupplemerUa ad Codieis Feron, Apographum Studemundianum conpoauit 
Quil. Studemund. They are printed in facsimile in the introduction to, and 
embodied in the text of, Erttger and Studemund*s second students' edition of 
Gains (Leipsic, 1884). Hiis edition forms the first volume of ErUger, Mommaen, 
and Studemund's ColUetio libromm Juris AfUejustiniani tn usum scholarum, 

* Savigny, *'Ueber d. Vatikanische MS. des Ulpian," in his Ferm. SehrifU 
vol. iii. p. 28 sq. 
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follow are from aa abridgment of Ulpian's Liber ting. Begu- 
larwaiy exeouted soon after the jear 320, by simple excision 
of matter no longer applicable to the then state of the law, 
but without further oomiption of the text^ It is a sort of 
vade-mecfum for practitioners, rather than « an institutional 
book ; every line almost embodying a doctrine, in language of 
unparalleled perspicuity. It foUows pretty much the order of 
Gains ; incorporating, however, various matters which he had 
purposely omitted, such as the law about dowries, the pro- 
visions of the Julian and Papia-Poppaean law, and so forth. 
Unfortunately a large part of it is lost, for the manuscript 
ends abruptly with the law of succession; so that we are 
deprived of the rules about obligations and actions, of which 
a few sentences are preserved elsewhera AU the modem 
editions are based upon a facsimile of the Vatican MS. made 
in 1856.^° 

The collection which passes by the name of Paul's Sentences 
{Jvlii PauLi libri V SevUentiarum ad JUivmt) is in this sense 
a compilation, — ^that, while the whole of it is from the treatise 
so designated, yet its parts are collected &om a variety of 
intermediate sources. The original, which was also a vad&- 
meewm, for practice, more detailed and more complete than 
Ulpian's, and arranged in the order of Julian's Edict, was 
held in the very highest estimation in the third and fourth 
centuries ; and alike by an enactment of Constantine's of the 
year 327 and by the Yalentinian Law of Citations of 426 
was declared as authoritative as any imperial constitution.^* 

* MomniBeii, "De Ulpiaui Regularum libro siDgnlari," in B<)oking'B 4th 
edition (Bonn, 1856) ; Kriiger in the prefaoe to his edition of Ulpian (u in 
note 10), p. 1 jg. 

^® Ulpiani liber sing. Begulartun Cod, Vat, txtrnpL cur, Ed. Booking, Leipno, 
1855. Of the subsequent editions may be mentioned Yahlen's (Bonn, 1866), 
Kriiger's (in yol. ii. of the OollediOt etc. mentioned in note 7, Leipsio, 1878), 
Husohke's (in the 4th ed. of his Juritprudeniia AjUefwliniana^ Leipdc, 1879, 
p. 647 aq, [6th ed. 1886, p. 668 sq,]\ Muirhead's (appended to his Gains, Edin- 
burgh, 1880), Gneist's (in the 2nd ed. of his Syntagma InstUutunvum, Leipsic, 
1880), and Abdy and Walker's (appended to their QaifiM, 8rd ed. Cambridge, 1886). 

" Says the ConniUatio {v^a, § 81), TiL 8 — ** . . . seoundnm sententiam 
Pauli jnridioi, cijus sententias saoratissimomm prinoipnm soita semper ralitaras, 
ac diyalis constitutio, declarant" [See note by Huschke, op, ciL 5tii ed . p. 862. 
It was probably in consequence of the authority thus accorded to them that in 
one or two MSS. they are called PavU Reccptae SenUnHae, 
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The pre-eminence thus confened upon the Sentences explains 
how it was they found a place in the Lex Bomana Visigothorum 
(§ 82), but greatly abridged by the onussion of all that the 
compilers judged to be no longer of practical value. Some of 
the later MSS. 'Of the Visigothic collection contain passages 
which are not in the earlier ones ; but the chief sources of 
the augment of the text are Justinian's Digest and the 
OolkUio, the Vatican Fragments and one or two other collec- 
tions also aiding to some extent The result is a reconstruc- 
tion of the five books, each divided into rubricated titles, 
altogether of about three times the bulk of the remains of 
Ulpian's Bules. This is so at least in Kruger's edition, where 
the additions from the Digest, eta are printed as part of the 
text ; some editors, however, as, for example, Buschke, content 
themselves with a simple reference to these in what they 
consider their appropriate places, and print in extenso no 
more than is found in the manuscripts of the Visigothic 
collection.** 

Of less importance than the three treatises described 
above, though still of considerable value to the jurist, are 
the four following:— (1) Some remains of the Notae juris of 
Valerius Probus, who was of the time of Nero, Vespasian, and 
Domitian, — explanations of the meanings of single letters 
occurring in laws and plebiscits, in the practice of the jus 
civile, in the legis actiones, and in the perpetual Edict 
A.T,M,D.O., for example, is interpreted — ^"aio te mihi dare 
oportere;" B.E,E.P,P,V.Q.L — ^"bona ex edicto possideri pro- 
scribi venireque jubebo," and so on to the number of over 
160 notae. The most authoritative edition is that of Momm- 
sen, in Keil's collection of the OrammcUid Latini}* (2) 
Volusii Maedani assis distriimtio, a tractate on money, weights, 
measures, and the usual modes of dividing an inheritance, 
written in the time of Antoninus Pius or of Marcus Aurelius. 
Here also the authoritative edition lb by Mommsen, in the 

^ The editions are nameroaB ; but it is enough to refer to the two mentioned 
in the text Kriiger's (of 1878) is in vol. ii. of the CoUectio librorum, etc. cited 
in note 7 ; and Hnsohke's in the Jivri^prudevUia Ant^fusiiniana, cited in note 10 
[6th ed. p. 467 sg.]. 

" Also printed in the OoUeeiio, eto. toL iL p. 141 sgr. and Husohke, kc p. 
129 9q, [pw 186 aq. of 6th ed.]. 
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Transactions of the Saxon Academy.^^ (3) What is known 
as the Fragmvntv/m DosUhearmm de inurvwmissionibiis, — a pas- 
sage from a school-book, dating from the year 207, which the 
master (Dositheos) was in the habit of setting to his pupils for 
translation. Its original is attributed by some to Pomponius, 
by others to Cervidius Scaevola, by others again to Gains, 
Ulpian, or Faul.^*^ (4) The so-called FragTMntum de jure fisd. 
This was found by Niebuhr in the chapter library at Verona 
at the same time that he discovered the MS. of Gains. There 
is difference of opinion as to its date and authorship ; most 
critics attribute it to Paul ; but Huschke thinks it Ulpian's, 
whUe some jurists regard it as not earlier than the time of 
Diocletian. It was fiiet edited by Goschen in 1820, along 
¥dth Gaius. Ejiiger made a new transcript of the MS. in 
1868 ; his facsimile forms the basis of all the later editions.^* 
In addition to the above there exist a line or two from 
Pomponius about the indivisibility of servitudes, first pub- 
lished in 1536, from a MS. that had belonged to one of the 
Scaligers;^^ a sentence from the first book of Papinian's 
Bestponsa on the subject of agreements between husband and 
wife, which forms the conclusion of the Lex Borruma Visi- 
gothorum;^ a couple of parchment sheets much decayed, 
brought from Upper Egypt in the year 1878, and now in 
the Berlin Museum, which contain extracts from the fifth 
book of Papinian's Respansa, with some notes by Ulpian and 
Paul;^* other four tattered parchments from the ninth book 
of Papinian's Responsa, obtained from Egypt about the same 

^* Printed in Hnachke, Le, p. 409 tq, [p. 411 sq. of 6th ed.]. 

^ Printed in roh ii. of the CcUedio, etc p. 149 tq, and in Hufchke, l.c p. 
422 aq, [p. 424 aq. of 6th ed.]. On the different opinions about it aee Karlowa, 
B»ni. HG. I p. 764 sq. 

^' Fragmentum de jure fieei edidit Fundus Krueger, Leipsio, 1868. See 
ColUctio, etc vol. ii. p. 162 sq. ; Hnsohke, ^c p. 616 sq. [p. 688 aq. of 6th ed.]. 

^ CcUedio, etc. toL ii. p. 148 ; Hoschke, kc p. 146 sq. 

» OoUeetio, etc toL ii p. 167 ; Hnachke, le, p. 488 [p. 486 of 6th ed. Cf. 
Cdleetio, etc vol. iii p. 296.] 

^* First communicated to the Berlin Academy by Krtlger in 18?9 and 1880 ; 
and since then, along with the parchment referred to in note 24, the sabjeot of 
seyeral papers, for the principal of which see references in Earlowa, Bihn. JtO. 
L pp. 766, 766, notes. It is remarkable that in the parchments the red letters 
of the rubrics are perfectly preserred, whUe the black letters of the text sm to a 
great extent eaten out [Huschke, le. 6th ed. p. 486 ; Oolledia, etc iii p. 286 sq. ] 
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time, and now in the museum of the Louyre ; ** some passagea 
from Ul plan's Institutions, disoovered by Endlicher in 1835 
in the imperial library at Vienna, on a parchment which 
formed the cover of a papyrus manuscript Ih TrinUaie ; *^ a 
passage from the second book of Paul's Institutions in 
Boethius on Cicero's Topics;" a couple of sentences of 
Modestine's, the one (from the first book of his Bules) pub> 
lished in 1573 by Pierre Pi thou from a MS. of his fiither's, 
and the other taken from Isidore's Difftrmdvu;^ finally, a 
fragment of uncertain authorship dealing, inJUr alia,, with the 
condition of dediticians, now in the Berlin Museum, having 
been obtained from Egypt along with the Papinianian parch- 
ments above mentioned.*^ 

* First pablished by Dareete in 1888 in the Aomv. Rtm. Hi&t, p. 861 f?. and 
■inea eommented by Alibrandi, Hnsehke, Kriigw, Esmein, cto. ; aee Karlowa» 
I.& p. 768, and Nowv, Mev. Hid, vol. z. (1886), p. 219. [OoUedtiti, etc. toL iiL 
p. 291 $q, ; Esiuein, M6lange», p. 889 sq, ; Zocoo-Roaa, Una miovft Miifv, eto. 
1887.] 

*> Colledio, eto. rol. ii. pw 167 $q> ; Huaehke, Lc p. 601 J^. [p. 617 9f. of 
6th ed.] See alao note of critical papers on them in Karlowa, I.& p. 772. 
^ OolUetio, eto. vol. iL p. 160 ; Hiuchke, le. p. 646 [p. 662 of 6th ed.] 

* CoUectio, eto. toL ii. p. 161 ; Hoschke, le. p. 626 [p. 644 of 6th ed. The 
first extract is from book iz. of Modestine's Rules.] 

^ Commnnicated to the Berlin Academy by Mommsen in 1879. See s%ipr»t 
note 19, snd in/ra, § 66, note 2. [See ColUdio, etc yoL iiL p. 298, where it i» 
cited as Inctrti auetoris de judieiia /ragmetUa BeroHnemia. Since 1886 a few 
additional manuscript fragments of this period have been discovered. A frag- 
ment on parchment, which was found in Egypt and is now in the collection of 
the Archduke Bayner at Vienna, deals with the Farmuta Fabiema by whioh 
alienations by Itberii in fraud of patrons were rescinded. It was first published 
by Pfalf and Hofmann in 1888 with an elaborate commentary and photographic 
reproduction of the MS. It is also printed in CfoUeetiOf eto. vol. iii. pp. 299- 
801. Its authorship is unknown, but it has been supposed to be firom a treatiBfr 
either of Pomponius or PauL In 1896 a piece of tattered parchment was found 
in Egypt containing extracts firom Paulua, lib. 22 ad Edidw/Ht which corresponds 
almost exactly with excerpts in the title of the Digest, Pro Socio (Dig, xviL 
2 fr. 66 and 67) except that the former contains apparently references to tb» 
opinion of Labeo which have been omitted by the Digest compilers. A notice of 
this fragment by Eriiger is oontained in Z. d, Sav, SH/t (E,A,) vol. zviiL p. 
224. For information about the MS. fragments, consult also Girard, T«aaU$ de 
DroU nmtam, 2nd ed. 1896.] 
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SUBSTAKTIYE CHANGES 



Section 66. — Citizknship, Junian LATmrnr, and 

PEREGRINmr 

One of the achievements of the legislation of Augustus was 
the recognition of a class of freemen intermediate between 
citizens and peregrins, who got the name of Junian latins.^ 
It came about in this way. Augustus was of opinion, and 
doubtless rightly, that one of the causes that had contributed 
to the social and political corruption of the later republic was 
the degradation of the burgess -class by the admission into 
their ranks of enormous numbers of enfranchised slaves. Prior 
to his legislation every freedman regularly manumitted became 
a citizen as a matter of course, although not qualified for enrol- 
ment in any but one of the four urban tribes. The Aelia- 
Sentian law of 4 A.D. was passed in order to render the 
attainment of citizenship by manumiasion a matter of greater 
difficulty. Before its enactment there were three r^ular 
modes of enfranchisement {legUvnuu manvmissioTUs) known to 
the law, viz. (1) entry of the slave's name in the census-list as 
a freeman, (2) formal act in presence of the praetor {mark 
vindidd), and (3) testamentary grant of fireedom; but there 
were also various irr^;ular modes, such as a written declara- 
tion addressed to the slave by his owner, an invitation from 
the latter to the slave to take a place at table, informal grant in 

^ Fragm. Dosith, {auprOf p. 818), S§ 6-8 ; Yangerow, Ueber die Latini Jwfvi- 
ant, Marburg, 1888; Gantsrelli, "I Latini Joniani," in the Arehiv. Oiurid, 
vol. xxix. (1882), p. 3 «g., vol. xxx. (1888), p. 41 sq. ; and the works cited aupm, 
§ 67, note 7. 
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piesenoe of friends, etc. Only the Ugitiinuu mawumissiones could 
make the freedman a citizen, and that onlj if the manumitter was 
hifi quiritarian owner; irregular manumissions, and even a r^ular 
one proceeding from a mere bonitarian owner (p. 254), were dejure 
ineffectual, although defado enforced hj praetorian intervention. 
The leading provisions of the amending enactment were 
these : — (1) that all manumissions in fraud of creditors should 
be null, with this qualification, — that an insolvent might 
institute one of his slaves as his testamentary heir, for the 
purpose of avoiding the disgrace of post-mortem bankruptcy ; 
(2) that manunussion by an owner under the age of twenty 
should not have any effect unless it was accomplished vindietd, 
and for reasons that had been held sufficient by a court of 
inquiry established for the purpose ; ^ (3) that manumission of 
slaves under thirty years of age, in order to make them citizens, 
required to be under the same two conditions ; (4) that slaves 
who had suffered criminal punishment or been otherwise 
disgraced should not under any circumstances become citizens 
on manumission, but should rank only as dediticians, incapable 
of ever in any way attaining citizenship, and subject to other 
serious disabilities both in public and private life.' In aid, 
however, of a fr'eedman under thirty, whose want of citizen- 
ship was due to nothing but the neglect of official approval of 
his manumission or its perfortnance otherwise than vindietd, it 
was provided that if he married a woman who was either a 
citizen, or a colonial latin, or of his own class, declaring at 
the time, in presence of a certain number of witnesses, that he 
was doing so in terms of and in order to have the benefit of 
the statute, then, on a child of the marriage attaining the age 
of twelve months, he was entitled to go to the praetor or a 
provincial governor, and, on proof of the facts, obtain from 
him a declaration of citizenship, which applied to wife and 
child as well, if the former was not a citizen already.^ 

' See Dositheus, FragrthsiUum^ § 18. 

> See Znbli, De L, Aelia Seniia, Leyden, 1861 ; Brinz, Die FreigekMenm d 
L. Adia Sentia tt. cUu Berliner FragmetU von d. Deditieiem, Freiburg, 1884 
(The fragment alluded to is that mentioned in the end of last section.) 

* This was technically eaneae probaiio ex lege Aelia SenHa (Gai L 29) ; and 
to acquire oituenship in this way was ex I. Aelia SeiUia ad einUaJtem pervenire 
Gai. iii. 78). 
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But a question not unnaturallj presented itself as to what 
was the real condition of the manumittee before he had thus 
acquired citizenship. Was he slave or free? It is usually 
said that he was de jure the former, but de facto the latter ; ^ 
(although de jfwre slaveiy is hardly consistent with the recog- 
nition of the possibility of marriage between him and a woman 
who might even be a citizen). The Junia-Norban law of 
19 A.D. was passed to settle the question.^ It did so by 
declaring that the condition of those freedmen under thirty 
whose manumission had not been both sanctioned by the 
council and accomplished vvndvstd was to be similar to that 
of the colonial latins (§ 51); and, partly by the Junian law 
itself and partly by subsequent legislation, the same status 
seems to have been conferred on idl freedmen^ except those 
falling under the class of dediticians, who failed to become 
citizens because of the irregularity of their enfranchisement. 
Hence arose that Junian latinity which figures so largely in 
the pages of Gaius and Ulpian. It had this advantage, — ^that 
it was convertible into citizenship in a variety of ways, e,g,^ the 
exercise for a certain length of time of some trade, craft, or 
calling from which the community derived benefit, renewal of 
the enfranchisement in such a way as to overcome its defects, 
imperial grant, and so fortL^ While a man remained a latin 
he had eommercmm, and therefore might be a party to a 
mancipation and hold property on a quiritarian titla^ But 
he could not make a testament ; * and, though he might law- 
fully be instituted heir or appointed a legatee under one,^^ yet 
the statute did not allow him to take the inheritance to which 
he had been instituted or the legacy bequeathed to him unless 
he converted his latinity into citizenship within a certain 

' " Ex jure Qniritinm seryi, sed aiudlio praetoris in libertatis forma aervati " 
(Oai. iii. 56). 

^ There is controrersy as to the date of the Junian kw and its relation to 
the Aelia-Sentian one. See § 57, note 7. [Justinian, hui, L 6, § 8, seems to be 
the only authority for ascribing the creation of Junian latinity to the Ux Jv/nia 
Norbana ; other texts speak simply of a Ux JtMia. Girard, p. 120, is to be 
classed with those writers who thhik that this tae Junia must haye been earlier 
than the lex Aelia SerUia,] 

7 6ai. L §§ 82-84 ; UIp. iii. §§ 1-G. 

• Ulp. xix. 4. • Gai i. 28 ; Ulp. xx. 14. 

" Ulp. xxii. 8. 
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limited period.^^ Having no patedaa over his children, they 
oould not Buooeed him on his death either as wi herecUs of 
the ju8 emU or lAeri of the praetor's edict But for the 
Junian law, conferring de jure freedom on the mannmittee, 
there would have been no difficulty in determining what was 
to be done with his estate after his decease. Before its 
enactment he was still de jure a slave, and all that belonged 
to him in law no more than peculmm, the property of his 
manumitter, to whom it reverted on the freedman's death. 
The Junian law expressly reserved the manumitter^s right to 
it as a gpiasi peeuiivm ; he took his latin's estate on his death, 
not, however, as his heir, but as lus owner, whose right in it 
had only been suspended during the freedman's lifetima^* 
This is tJie explanation of the memorable dictwm, of Justinian 
(who abolished Junian latinity), that, though a latin went 
through life as a fi-eeman, yet with his last breath he gave up 
both life and liberty.^* 

It must have been between the year 212 and 217 that 
Caracalla published his constitutLon conferring citizenship 
on all the free inhabitants of the empire.^^ Far-reaching 
as were its consequences, the primary purpose was purely 
fiscal Augustus had imposed a tax of five per cent on in- 
heritances and bequests, except where the whole succession 
was worth less than 100,000 sesterces, or the heir or legatee 
was a near kinsman of the deceased.^^ It was continued by 
bis successors, and was very profitable, thanks to the propensity 
of the well-to-do classes for single blessedness, followed by 
testamentary distribution of their fortunes amongst their 

u Qai iL §§ 110, 276 ; Ulp. xviL 1, zxii. 8, xzr. 7. Bat he might, m a 
ktin, take an iziheritanoe or a legacy under a soldier's testament, or a testa- 
mentary trost gift even from a oivilian. 

^ Gai. iu. 56. 

^ Just. IntL ill. 7, § 4. So fuUy recognised was the old owner's reForsionary 
right, and so completely a vested interest, that he might transfer it ifUmr vivo§ 
or bequeath it to a legatee (GaL ii. 195). This is what is meant by Ugaitum laiM 
in the passage referred to. 

i« Dio Cass, luvii. 9 ; Ulp. in Dig. L 5, fr. 17. Justinian (Nw. 78, cap. 5) 
attributes it erroneously to Antoninus Pins. 

^ The lex Julia de vicesima hereditaium of 6 a.d. See a paper on it by 
Baehofen, in his AiMgew&hUe Lehren dee rihn. CivUruhte (Bonn, 1848X P> 322 
eq. [The statute did not apply to successions ab inteeUUo. See Puohta, Chirsue, 
i 813 ; Paul, Sent ir. 6 ; Girard, p. 818.] 
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friends. But it affected only the successions of Soman 
citizens ; ^^ bo that the great mass of the provincial population 
escaped it. Caracalla, being needy, not only increased it 
temporarily to ten per cent, but widened the area of its 
operation by elevating all his free subjects to the rank of 
eitizena The words of Ulpian are very inclusive, — " In urbe 
Bomano qui sunt . . . cives Bomani effecti sunt ; " but there 
is considerable diversity of opinion as to their meaning, caused 
by the fact that per^rins are still mentioned by some of 
Gnracalla's successora The reasonable interpretation is that 
the enactment conferred citizenship on the Junian latins and 
on all the emperor's per^rin subjects except Aelia-Sentian 
dediticians ; and the boon, as a matter of course, enured to 
their descendants. But it did not exclude the possibility of 
peregrins in the future, when persons who were not citizens 
became subject to Bome, as happened to some extent in the 
course of tixe third century. And although all the Junian 
latins living at the date of the enactment in virtue of it 
became citizens, the class must at once have begun to form 
again in consequence of manumissions that were not in all 
points in accordance with the requirements of the Aelia- 
Sentian law. limit Caracalla's constitution, however, as we 
may, there can be no question of its immense importance. 
By conferring citizenship on the provincial peregrins it 
subjected them in all their relations to the law of Bome, 
and qualified them for taking part in many transactions, 
both inter vifx>$ and mortis causa, which previously had been 
incompetent for them. It did away with the necessity for 
the jus gentium as a separate positive system. Its principles 
and its doctrines, it is true, survived, and were expanded and 
elaborated as freely and successfully as ever ; but they were 
so dealt vnth as part and pan^l of the civil law of Bome, 
which had ceased to be Italian and become imperial 

Section 67. — Concbssion of Peculiab Pbtvilegks to 

Soldiers 

While the period with which we are dealing saw the 

" Plin. Panegyr, §§ 37-89. 
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Bubetantial diBappeanmce of the distinction between citizen 
and peregrin, it witnessed the rise of another, — ^that between 
soldiers and civilians (mdlUes, fogani)} The peculiar position 
of a soldier, spending the best jears of his life in camp, fisur 
away firom home and kindred, with littile or nothing in common 
with the private citizen who was occupied with the cares of 
his family, his possessions, and his merchandise, on the one 
hand subjected him to various disqualifications, and on the 
other entitled him to important indulgences. He could not, 
for example, acquire lands in the province in which he was 
serving ; he could not fill any municipal office ; neither could 
he become a surety for another, nor act for him as his 
attorney in a litigation. His service exempted him from 
undertaking a tutory ; he was relieved from the consequences 
of mistake in law, while a private citizen, with opportunities 
of obtaining advice, was relieved only against mistake of &ct ; 
if unsuccessful in a Htigation, his adversary was not allowed 
to deprive him of his last penny ; and on his discharge, 
and as a reward for his service, he often had a grant of 
eonvhmm with any wife he chose to marry, even a latin or 
a peregrin. 

But the most remarkable effluxes of the juA milUare were 
the military testament and the castrense pecuHnm. The first 
set at naught all the rules of the fus civile and the praetors* 
Edict alike as to the form and the substance of a testament 
Julius Caesar is said to have been the first to confer on soldiers 
the right to test without observing the requirements of the 
common law. His example was followed by Titus, Domitian, 
and Nerva, and from the time of Trajan the military testament 
became a recognised institution. " I will give effect," he says, 
" to the last wills of my faithful companions in arms, no 
matter how they have tested. Let them, therefore, make 
their testaments how they like, let them make them how they 
can ; the bare will (nvda volwntas) of a testator shall suffice 
to regulate the distribution of his goods."* It might be in 

^ Kontze (C*ur9tM, p. 648 jg.) demotes two or three ohapten to the /m» 

* XJlp. in Dig, xxix. 1, fr. 1, pr. [The woida are cited from a mandatom of 
Trajan.] 
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writing, by word of mouth, bj the unspoken signs perhaps of 
a dying man ; all that was required was the will so manifested 
as not to be mistaken.' And as a man could thus make his 
testament free from all fetters of form, so might he also 
rescind it, add to it, alter it, and renew it More extra- 
ordinary still, — it was sustained even though its provisions 
ran counter to the most cherished rules of the common law. 
Contrary to the maxim that no man could die partly testate 
and partly intestate, a soldier might dispose of part of his 
estate by testament and leave the rest to descend to his heirs 
ah irUestcUo.^ Contrary to this other maxim — sernd heres 
semper heres, he might give his estate to A for life, or for a 
term of years, or until the occurrence of some event, with 
remainder to B.^ Contrary to the general rule, a latin or 
peregrin, or an unmarried or married but chUdless person, 
might take an inheritance or a bequest from him as freely as 
a citizen with children.^ His testament, in so far as it dis- 
posed only of boTia eastrensia, was not afiected by capUis 
deminutio minimaJ It was not invalidated by praeterition 
of su/i heredes^ nor could they challenge it because they had 
got less under it than their "legitim" (p. 235);* and it was 
not in the mouth of the instituted heir to claim his Falcidian 
fourth, even though nine-tenths of the succession had been 
bequeathed to legatees.^^ Finally, a later testament did not 
nullify an earlier one, if it appeared to be the intention of the 
soldier-testator that they should be read together.^^ 

All this is remarkable, manifesting a spirit very different 
from that which animated the common law of testaments. 
True, it was a principle with the jurists of the classical period 
that the vohmtatis ratio was to \^ given effect to in the inter- 
pretation of testamentary wiitinga ; but that was on the 
condition that the requiremBnte of law as to form and 
substance had been scrupulously observed. But in the 

> Gal ii. 109 ; Ulp. xziii. 10 ; Just Jnd, ii 11, pr. 

« Ifui. ii. 14, 6 ; Dig. xziz. 1, e. • Dig. xiiz. 1, 15, § 4. 

• GoL iL §§ 110, 111. 

' Dig, xzTiiL S, 6, { 18 ; Intt ii 11, 6. [It was not always nnllified eveo 
by the greater capUia deminutionsa, Dig. zzvIiL 8, 6, § 0.] 

• Ind. ii 18, 0. • Dig, r. iL 27, § 1. 
» Dig. xxix. 1, 17, 1 4. " Dig. xxix. 1, 19. pr. 

21 
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military testament poeitive rules were made to yield to the 
voluntas in all respects ; the will was almost absolutely un- 
fettered. Soman law in this matter gave place to natural 
law. One would have expected the influence of so great a 
change to have manifested itself by d^rees in the ordinary 
law of testaments. Yet it is barely visibla In a few points 
the legislation of Gonstantine, Theodosius II., and Justinian 
relaxed the strictness of the old rules ; but there was never 
any approach to the recognition of the complete supremacy 
of the volunUu. In the Corpus Juris the contrast between 
the iestamenium pagawwm and the tesiamefUum militare was 
almost as marked as in the days of Trajan. The latter was 
still a privileged deed, whose use was confined to a soldier 
actually on service, and which had to be replaced by a testa- 
ment executed according to the usual forms of law within 
twelve months after his retirements^ 

The pecvlium eastrense had a wider influence, for it was 
the first of a series of amendments that vastly diminished 
the importance of the patria potestas on its patrimonial side. 
In its origin it was nothing more than a concession by 
Augustus to a JUius/amilias on service of the right to dis- 
pose by testament of what he had acquired in the active 
exercise of his profession (quod in castris adquisierat)}^ But 
it soon went much further. Confined at first to JUiifanMias 
on actual service, the privilege was extended by Hadrian to 
those who had obtained honourable discharge. The same 
emperor allowed them not merely to bequeath their pectdium 
casirense, but to manumit slaves that formed part of it ; and 
a little step further recognised their right to dispose of it 
gratuitously inter vivos. By and by the ran^ of it was 
extended so as to include not only the soldier's pay and 
prize, but all that had come to him, directly or indkectly, 
in connection with his profession, — ^his outfit, gifts made to 
him during his service, legacies from comrades, and so on. 
All this was in a high degree subversive of the doctrines of 
the common law; it may almost be called revolutionary. 
For it involved in the first place the recognition of the right 
of a person cdieni juris to make a testament as if he were 

» Ind, ii. 11, pr. » Inst, il 12, pr. 
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sui jv/ru ; and in the second place the recognition of a separate 
estate in a JUiuafamilias which he might deal vnth inde- 
pendently of his paierfamilias, which could not be touched 
by the latter's creditors, and which he was not bound to 
collate (or bring into hotch-pot) on claiming a share of his 
father's succession. The radical right of the parent, however, 
like that of a manumitter over his Junian freedman, was 
rather suspended than extinguished; for, if the soldier-son 
died intestate, the right of the paterfamilias revived ; he took 
his son's belongings, not as his heir appropriating an inherit- 
ance, but as his paterfamilias reasserting his ownership of a 
peculium}^ Thus did the law attempt to reconcile the 
privilege of the soldier while he lived with the prerogative 
of the family-head after his death.^* 

Section 68. — The Family 

All branches of the law of the family underwent modifica- 
tion during the period, but radical changes beyond those 
already mentioned were comparatively few. The legislative 
efforts of Augustus to encourage marriage, to which persons 
of position showed a remarkable distaste, have already been 
alluded to (p. 285). The relation of husband and wife still in 
law required no more for its creation than deliberate inter- 
change of nuptial consent ; although for one or two purposes 
the bride's home-coming to her husband's house was regarded 
as the criterion of completed marriage.^ But it was rarely 
accompanied with mantis. So repugnant was such subjection 
to patrician ladies that they declined to submit to confarreate 

^^ This, however, was altered hy Justinian's 118th Novel, under which a 
father taking any part of a deceased son's estate did so in the character of his 
heir ; see ii^ra, jk 890, n. 17. 

^ The same principles were afterwards partially extended to the peeulium 
^uui-castreTiM, — ^the earnings of a filiu^amilias in the civil or ecclesiastical 
service of the state : see Inst. ii. 11, § 6 ; ii. 12 pr. 

' The references [in the texts] to the necessity in certain cases of duetio uxoris 
in domum marUi have led some French writers to maintain that marriage was 
regarded by the jurists of the empire as a real rather than a consensual contract. 
But it was only when one of the parties had died or deserted before they had lived 
together, and the ordinary evidence of completed interchange of consent failed, 
that this proof was called in aid as a decisive fact [Of. Qirard, p. 148, n. 1.] 
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nuptials ; and so great consequently became the difficulty of 
finding persons qualified by confarreate birth to fill the higher 
priesthoods, that early in the empire it had to be decreed that 
confarreation should in future be productive of mantis only 
qtioad sacra, and should not make the wife a member of her 
husband's family.' Manus by a year's uninterrupted cohabi- 
tation was already out of date in the time of Gains; and 
although that by coemption was still in use in his time, it 
probably was quite unknown by the end of the period. 
Husband and wife therefore had their separate estates; the 
common establishment being maintained by the husband, with 
the assistance of the revenue of the wife's dowry {dos), — an 
institution which received much attention at the hands of the 
jurists, and was to some extent regulated by statute. Divorce 
was unfortimately very common ; it was lawful even without 
any assignable cause ; when blame attached to either side, he 
or she suffered deprivation to some extent of the nuptial provi- 
sions, but there were no other penal consequences. 

The relaxation of the bond between parent and child in 
the case of a filius/amilias who had adopted a military career 
has already been alluded to. But it was not in his case alone 
that it was manifest ; for in all directions there was a tendency 
to place restrictions on the exercise of the pcUria potestas. 
This was due to a great d^ee to the hold that the doctrines 
of natural law were gaining within the Eoman system ; partly 
also to the fact that the emperors, having succeeded to the 
censorial regimen morum, allowed it freely to influence their 
edicts and rescripts. Exposure of an infant was still allowed ;^ 
but a parent was no longer permitted, even in the character of 
household judge, to put his son to death ; in fact his preroga- 
tive was limited to moderate chastisement, the law requiring, 
in case of a grave offence that merited severe punishment, that 
he should hand his child over to the ordinary tribunals.^ His 
right of sale, in like manner, was restricted to young children > 

* Gai i 186. [See Taoitos, Ann, iy. 16, who speaks, however, only of mar- 
riages by Flaminee. Cf. Schiilm, Lehrbuch, p. 21 3i n. 2. Ulpian, Frag, iz.^ 
speaks of eon/arrsaiio as if still exibting in his time.] 

* The earliest absolute prohibition of it was by Valentinian and his colleagnea 
in 874, Cod, riii 51, 2. 

^ Alex. Sev. in Cod. vm, 46, 3. 
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and permitted only when he was in great poverty and unable 
to maintain them ; ^ while their impignoration by him was 
prohibited under pain of banishment^ 

Except in the solitary case of a son who was a soldier, a 
pcUerfamilias was still recognised as in law the owner of all 
the earnings and other acquisitions of his children in potestcUe; 
but the old rule still remained that for their civil debts he was 
not liable beyond the amount of the fund he had advanced 
them to deal with as de /ado their own (pecvlium profecticium), 
except when he had derived advantage from their contract, or 
had expressly or by impUcation authorised them to enter into 
it as his agenta^ To the party with whom he had contracted 
a JUvusfamUias was himself liable as fiilly as if he had been a 
pcUerfamilias,^ with one exception, namely, when his debt was 
for borrowed money ; in that case, with some very reasonable 
qualifications, it was declared by the notorious Macedonian 
senatusconsult (of the time of Vespasian) that the lender 
should not be entitled to recover payment, even after his 
borrower had become m juris by his father's death.® Between 
a father and his emancipated son there was, and always had 
been, perfect freedom of contract; but so was there now 
between a father and his soldier-son in any matter relating to 
the peeuliv/m castrense, even though the son was in potestate. 
What is still more remarkable is that the new sentiment which 
was operating on the jus civile admitted the possibility of 
natural obligation between paterfamilias and JUiiisfamilias even 
in reference to the peculivm profectidv/m; which, though 
incapable of direct enforcement by action, was yet to some 
extent recognised and given effect to indirectly.^^ 

In the matter of guardianship, while the tutory of pupils 
was carefully tended and the law in regard to it materially 
amended during the period under review (particularly by a 
senatusconsult generally referred to as the Oratio divi ScveiH, 
prohibiting alienation of the ward's property without judicial 
authority),^^ that of women above the age of pupillarity 

• Panl. Sent, r, 1, 1 1. • Ihid. ^ OaL iy. §§ 69-74. 

• Dig. xliv. 7, 89. » Dig. xiy. 6, 1. 
^^ See Savigny, Das OblifftUionenneht, vol. i. (Berlin, 1851), pp. 49, 69. 

^ It 18 reproduoed by Ulpian in Dig. zxTiL 9, fr. 1, § 2. As Severus was in 
Asia at the time (195 A.D.), it mnst have been communicated to the senate in 
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gradually disappeared. This change, which was in harmony 
with the disappearance of the husband's manus, was aided by 
the Julian and Papia-Poppaean law (which made release from 
tutelage one of the rewards it offered to fruitful wives), and by 
a Zex Claudia abolishing the tutory-at-law of agnates; but 
really was an inevitable result of the recognition of the right 
of a woman to substitute for her tutor-at-law, for her testa- 
mentary tutor, or for him who had been appointed to the office 
by a magistrate, another of her own selection, who was expected 
to comply with her wishes, and whose co-operation was there- 
fore a mere matter of form, and practically a farce. 

The guardianship or curatory (curd) of minors above pupil- 
larity owed its institution to Marcus Aurelius.^^ The Plaetorian 
law of the middle of the sixth century of Some had indeed 
imposed penalties on those taking undue advantage of the 
inexperience of minors, t.e. persons mi juris under the age of 
twenty-five ; and from that time the praetors were in the habit 
of appointing curators to act with such persons for the protec- 
tion of their interests in particular affairs. But it was Marcus 
Aurelius that first made curatory a general permanent office, 
to endure in the ordinary case until the ward attained majority 
(twenty-five). The appointment was made on the application 
of the minor himself; but in practice there was this compulsitor 
upon him to petition for it, — that his tutor refused to proceed 
to account for his administration unless the ex-pupil had a 
curator conjoined with him in the investigation, and who might 
concur in granting the tutor hiB discharge, thus minimiHiTig 
the chance of its future challenge. The powers, duties, and 
responsibilities of such curators became a matter for careful 
and elaborate definition and r^ulation by the jurists, whose 
exposition of the law of guardianship, whether by tutors or 
curators, has found wide acceptance in modem systems of 
jurisprudence. 

writing, whioh may aoconnt for the constant reference to the oration itself instead 
of the confirmatory senatiisoonsult 

^* GapitoUn. In Marc, 10. See Savigny, Ferm, Schr. yoL iL p. 821 aq, ; 
Huaohke, in Z. /. g, JK W, toL xiii. p. 811 §q. 
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Section 69. — ^Possession, Propebtt, Beal Bights, and 

Obligations 

In all those branches of the law there was much more of 
organic development than radical change. Much was written 
about possession, but all incidentally, and chiefly in connection 
with the possessory interdicts and the law of usucapion or 
prescriptive acquisition of property. In all the long list of 
the writings of the jurists we find no reference to a single 
monograph on the subject ; and as the principles of possession 
qiuHid interdicta and possession quoad usvAapumem were by no 
means identical, and we have no absolute certainty that the 
compilers of Justinian's Digest were always careful to remember 
the distinction between them in arranging their excerpts, 
modern jurisprudence is anything but sure of what the general 
rules of possession per se really were.^ 

In the law of property {dominium) nothing new of any 
very great importance was introduced, with exception of the 
caducum of the Fapia-Poppaean law as a mode of acquisition ; ' 
but many branches of the subject underwent careful elucida- 
tion, as, for example, the requisites of various natural modes of 
acquisition, and the relations between an owner and a party 
withholding &om him his property, according as the detention 
was in good faith or in bad. Among real rights, considerable 
attention was given to the nature of usufruct, the modes of its 
constitution, and the relative positions of usufructuary and 
owner; and legislation devised a means of giving effect to a 

^ Savigny's great work on Po fl e eao ion (da» Bechi des Bentxea), first published 
in 1808, underwent great modification at hia own hand in subaequent editions. 
Sinoe then the books on the subject are innumerable. Bruns, Jhering, Bekker, 
Demburg [Eindel, yon Stintzing, Kuntse, Alibrandi], and a host of other eminent 
jurists have written upon it ; and it is not too much to say that there is hardly 
one of Savigny's positions that has not been assailed, while many hare been com- 
pletely overthrown. [The gist of Savigny's theory is that there were three kinds 
or degrees of possession recognised by ^e Roman jurists, yiz. simple deUrUio, 
potsemo ad wUerdida, and pouestio ad uweapUmemt but only the two latter had 
jural oonsequonces. The theory of Ton Jhering is that possession was based on 
the notion of property on its defence. See also Klein, Saehbmtz v/nd EnUatung, 
Berlin, 1891 ; and an elaborate reriew of that work by Oertmann in ZUthrft, /. 
d, privai vnd OfferUHdis RkM der OsgmwaH, ToL xz. p. 189.] 

* Ulp. Frag. tit. xvii. ; xlz. { 17. 
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bequest of a usufruct of money, which, as it could not be used 
without being parted with, was theoretically incapable of being 
usufructed' The modes of constitution alike of personal and 
praedial servitudes were much simplified, formal conveyance by 
mancipation or cession in court being dispensed with, and their 
creation by nothing more than pacts and stipulations, or even 
formless agreements followed by exercise of the right without 
objection from the owner of the servient estate,^ held to make 
them valid and effectual not only against the latter's heirs but 
even against a third party acquiring from him. Hypothec, a 
security over either real or personal estate, completed by 
simple agreement without any conveyance or change of posses- 
sion, to a great extent supplanted the old and more formal 
fiduda ; and the jurists in time succeeded in making it a most 
effectual real security, with every facility for reduction into 
possession and eventual sale of what had been hypothecated, no 
matter into whose hands it might have passed. 

The law of obligations made immense strides during the 
period ; but except in the expansion of the so-called Miga- 
tiones quasi ex contractu, and the determination of the true 
ground of actionability of the so-called innominate contracts, 
the results were mostly in the direction of definition and 
qualification of already existing doctrine, classification of 
already recognised grounds of liability, and simplification of 
current forms of engagement 

Section 70. — The Law of Succession, and particularly 

Testamentary Trusts 

There were far more positive changes in the law of succes- 
sion than either in that of property or in that of obligation. 
The rise and progress of the military testament has already 
been explained (p. 320). The testament of the common law 
was still ostensibly that per aes et libram (p. 158); but the 
practice of granting bonorwm passessio secundum tabulas to 
the persons named as heirs in any testamentary instrument 

' For tuufhict was the right to nae and to appropriate the fraita or profits of 
a thing, preserving always its substance. [/nsC iL 4, pr., § 2.] 
^ [Uau» et jHUienUa,'] 
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that bore outside the requisite number of seals, led, from 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, to the frequent neglect of the 
time-honoured formalities of the famUiae mandpcUio and 
nuncvpatio testamenti. It was his enactment,^ declaring that 
an heir-at-law should no longer be entitled to dispute the 
last wishes of a testator on the technical ground of non- 
compliance with the purely formal requirements of the law, 
that practically introduced what Justinian calls the praetorian 
testament* That testamentary deeds were often very vol- 
uminous is manifest from the fragmentary remains of one 
or two of the first and second centuiy. In the testament 
of one Dasumius, of the year 108,® for example, we have 
the usual institutions and substitutions of heirs, and a series 
of legacies (which he desires shall be paid free of duty), 
annuities, trust-gifts, and enfranchisements of slaves ; together 
with instructions about his funeral arrangements and the 
erection of a sepulchral monument to his memory, and a 
reservation of power to make alterations and additions by 
codicil. 

About fifty years before the date of this testament an 
important change had been made in the law of legacies. 
There had been, and still continued to be, four different 
forms in which a legacy {legatvm) could be bequeathed,^ 
and which was attended with very different consequences 
so far as concerned the rights they conferred on legatees. 
To a great extent it was in the power of a testator to 
employ which he pleased; but his discretion was not 
altogether unlimited; for some peculiarity in the subject- 
matter of the bequest might make one or other of them 
inappropriate. For instance, while it was quite lawful for 
a testator to bequeath what belonged to a third party, yet 

> Gai. iL 120. [See ante, p. 278, n. 11.] 

* InsL ii. 10, 2. JnatiniAn makes it the outcome of the praetorian Edict 
This is not quite accurate ; for under the edict a grant of honarum pouesiio 
WKwndwm, tabuku might be defeated by a herediUUis pelitio at the instance of 
a near agnate of the testator's, on the ground of dofectire execution (Gai. 
ii. 119). 

' Bnins, Ibntes, p. 228 aq, [6th ed. p. 270, and Mommsen's note]. 

^ Thej are described in Gaius, ii. §§ 192-228. [As to legacies in the ancient 
law, see Cuq, pp. 800-807, who thinks thej could be given independently of a 
testament] 
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he could do bo validly only by imporing upon his heir the 
obligation of procuring it or ebe paying its value to the 
legatee {legatum per dai:inaiionem), — ^not by a direct gift to 
the latter {UgcUum per vindiccUionem). There were various 
other subtleties of this sort» whose di8r^;ard frequently 
caused the failure of a bequest To remedy this^ and in 
the same spirit that was animi^ting the law in many other 
directions, namely, that a man's voltmtas should if possible 
be respected notwithstanding technical defect in its mani- 
festation, it was enacted by a senatusconsult of the time of 
Nero that, whenever a legacy other than one per damna- 
tionem was ineffectual in the particular form in which it 
had been bequeathed, it should be given effect to as if it 
had in fact been one per damnatiarum, which was in most 
respects the most favourable for a legatee.^ The result, 
though not immediate, was the simplification of legacies, 
paving the way for their final equiparation with trust-gifts 
(JldeicommisM). 

These had been introduced in the time of Augustus ;• not 
by statute, but by some innovator who desired to circumvent 
the rule of law which prevented him leaving either inheritance 
or bequest to an individual who had no testamenti /actio with 
him/ It was a harsh rule when applied to the case of a 
citizen who had married a foreigner with whom he had no 
convMum ; for, as the issue of the marriage were not citizens 
like their father but peregrins like their mother,^ they could 
neither succeed him ab inUsUUo as his met keredes or hia 
agnates,' nor could he by testament either institute them as 
his heirs or make them his legatee& According to Theophilus,^® 
amplifying an observation of Gaius's,^^ it was to meet this very 
case that the fideicammiseum was first devised; a testator 
instituted as his heir a qualified friend on whom he could 
rely, and requested him, as soon as he had entered on the 

• Oai. ii. §§ 197, 218 ; Ulp. xxir. 11a. • InM, iL 23, 1 ; iL 26, pr. 
' Ulp. xxiL 1. > Gai. i. 67. 

* They could not eyen have a olaim as cognates under the praetorian rules ; 
for the praetors foUowed the rule of the jus civile to this extent, — ^that thsy did 
not grant bonorum ffoeaesno to a person who had not itttamenH faeUo with him 
whose succession was in question. 

» Theoph. Par. IntL il 23, 1. ^^ GaL iL 2Sfi. 
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succession, to transfer the benefits of it to his peregrin 
children. He soon found imitators; and their number must 
rapidly have multiplied after the emperor, shocked at the 
perfidy of a trustee who had failed to comply with the 
request of his testator, remitted the matter to the consuls of 
the day, with instructions to do in it what they thought just. 
So quickly did the new institution establish itself in public 
favour, and so numerous did the questions become as to 
the construction and fulfilment of testamentary trusts, that 
before long it was found necessary to institute a court 
specially charged with their determination, — that of the 
praetor fideicommissarius}^ 

The employment of a trust as a means of benefiting those 
who were under disqualifications as heirs or legatees, as, for 
example, persons who had no testammti factio, women in- 
capacitated by the Voconian law (pp. 238, 270), unmarried 
and married but childless persons incapacitated by the Julian 
and Fapia-Poppaean law (p. 285), and so on, was in course of 
time prohibited by statute;^' but that did not affect its 
general popularity. For, whether what was contemplated was 
a transfer of the universal hereditas or a' part of it to the 
beneficiary (Jideicommdssum Jiereditatis), or only of some par- 
ticular thing (Jideicommissum rei singvlaria), a testamentary 
trust had various advantages over either a direct institution 
or a direct bequest {Ugatum), In theory the imposition upon 
the heir of a trust in favour of a beneficiary, whether it 
required him to denude of the whole or only a part of the 
inheritance, did not deprive him of his character of heir or 
relieve him of the responsibilities of the position ; and at 
common law therefore he was entitled to decline the succes- 
sion, often to the great prejudice of the beneficiary. In order 
to avoid such a mischance, and at the same time to regulate 
their relations inter se and towards debtors and creditors of 

" Just. Jmt, ii. 28, 1. A special oourt was necessary for this reason, — ^that, 
because of the peculiar relation between the trustee and the beneficiariesi it 
would hare been difficult to adjust an issue for remit to an ordinary Judex 
formulating precisely the question between them ; consequently there was no 
such remit, ^e case being heard from first to last and finidly disposed of by the 
pn»etor fldeieommissariua himself, in what was called an extraordinaria cognitio. 
See if^ra, § 72. » Oai. ii §§ 285-287. 
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the testator's, it became the practice for the parties to enter 
into stipolatory arrangements about the matter; but these 
were to some extent rendered superfluous by two senatus- 
consults, the Trebellian in the time of Nero, and the Pegasian 
in that of Yespasian,^^ which at once secured the beneficiary 
against the trustee's (i«. the heir's) repudiation of the inherit- 
ance, protected the latter from all risk of loss where he 
was trustee and nothing more, and enabled the former 
to treat directly with debtors and creditors of the testator's 
and himself ingather the corporeal items of the inheritance. 

It was one of the advantages of a trust-bequest, whether 
universal or singular, that it might be conferred in a codicil, 
even though unconfirmed by any relative testament.^' The 
codicil {codiciUi), also an invention of the time of Augustus, 
was a deed of a veiy simple nature. It was inappropriate 
either for disherison of 9m or institution of an heir ; but if 
confirmed by testament might contain direct bequests, manu- 
missions, nominations of tutors, and the like; and whether 
confirmed or unconfirmed might, as stated, be utilised as a 
vehicle for trust-gifts. Latterly it was held operative even in 
the absence of a testament, the trusts contained in it being 
regarded as burdens on the heir-at-law (p. 395). 

The most important changes in the law of intestate suc- 
cession during the period were those accomplished by the 
Tertullian and Orphitian senatusconsults, fruits of that re- 
cognition of the precepts of natural law which in so many 
directions was modifying the doctrines of the fits civile. The 
first was passed in the reign of Hadrian,^* the second in the 
year 178, under Marcus Aurelius. Down to the time of the 
Tertullian senatusconsult a mother and her child by a marriage 
that was unaccompanied with mamts stood related to each 
other only as cognates, being in law members of difierent 

'^ For their provisions see GaL ii. 252-259. They were anuJgftmatod and 
simplified by Justinian, as described in Ind, ii 28, 7. 

" Ulp. XX7. 12. 

^ [ThU is stated in the Inti. iii. 8, § 2, but Zonaiaa, 12, 1, says it was passed 
iu the reign of Antoninus Pius, a.d. 158, who, if this be right, must be held to 
be described in the Institutes by his adoptive name Hadrianus. A text in the 
Digest, however (zxxiv. 5, fr. 9, i 1), seems to prove its existence in the reign of 
Hadrian.] 
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families; consequently their chance of succession to each 
other was remote, being postponed to that of their respective 
agnates to the sixth or seventh degree.^^ The purpose of the 
senatusconsult ^^ was to prefer a mother to all agnates of her 
deceased child except father and brother and sister; father 
and brother excluded her ; but with a sister of the deceased, 
and in the absence of father or brother, she shared equally. 
While there can be little doubt that it was natural considera- 
tions that dictated this amendment, yet its authors were too 
timid to justify it on the abstract principle of common 
humanity, lest thereby they should seem to impugn the 
wisdom of the fas civile ; and so they confined its application 
to women who had the jus liberorum, i.e. to women of free 
birth who were mothers of three children and freedwomen 
who were mothers of four, thus making it ostensibly a reward 
of fertility.^* The Orphitian senatusconsult ^ was the counter- 
part of the Tertullian. It gave children, whether legitimate 
or illegitimate, a right of succession to their mother in 
preference to all her agnates; and subsequent constitutions 
extended the principle, admitting them to the inheritance not 
only of their maternal grandparents but also of their paternal 
grandmother. 

'7 [The Baocesrion of agnates in the classical law was not restricted to the 
sixth or seyenth degree. Ulpian says they succeeded in infinUum, Dig, 88, 16, 
a, 1 ; see also Inst. ilL 2, 8, and iii. 6, § 12 ; and for early law, of. supra, p. 164.] 

» JnO, iii. 8. 

^ This limitation to mothers of three or four children held its place till 
repealed by Justinian (see tit. cU, % 4). [By constitutions, howcTer, of Con- 
stantino and of Yalentinian and Yalens, preserved in the Theodosian Code {v. 1, 
o. 1, § 2), a mother who had not jtu liberorum took one-third of the child's in- 
heritance in competition with certain collaterals, e.g, a paternal uncle, while on 
the other hand the rights of a mother with/u* liberorum were curtailed in com- 
petition with these collaterals.] 

» Inst. ill. 4. 



CHAPTER IV 

JUDICIAL PR0CEDT7BI 

SBcrnoN 71. — Thb FoBMrnjji Ststem^ 

The ordinary procedure of the first three centuries of the 
empire was still two-staged ; it commenced before the praetor 
{in jure), and was concluded before a judex (in judido). But 
the le^ actianes (§§ 33-37, 41) had given place to praetorian 
formulae. Under the sacramental system parties, and par- 
ticularly the plaintiff, had themselves to formulate in statutory 
or traditional words of style the matter in contix>versy between 
them ; and as they formulated, so did it go for trial to centum- 
viral court or judex or arbiters, with the not infrequent result 
that it was then all too late discovered that the real point in 
the case had been missed. Under the formular system parties 
were free to represent their plaint and defence to the praetor 
in any words they pleased ; the plcdntiff asking for a formula 
and usually indicating the style on the album that he thought 
would suit his purpose, and the defendant demanding when 
necessary an exception, ie. a plea in defence, either praetorian 
or statutory, that without traversing the facts or law of the 
plaintiff's case, yet avoided his demand on grounds of equity 
or public policy. It was for the praetor to consider and 
determine whether the action or exception should or should 
not be granted (dare, denegare actioTiem, exceptionem), and if 

^ See EeUer, Rdm. CP. §§ 28-48 ; Bethmann-HoUweg, Qtaeh, d, CP. toL iL 
S§ 81-87 ; Bekker, Aktionen, toI. i. chaps. 4-7, vol. ii ohape. 15, 19, 20 ; Baron, 
Oeach, d. r. It. vol. i. §§ 202-215 ; Buonamioi, Proudurtk, yoL i. pp. 86-122 ; 
[WXassak, JSdm. Procmffeutsie, AbtheiL i.] 
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granted, whether it shoidd be according to the style exhibited 
on the album (p. 238) or a modification of it The result he 
embodied in a written and signed nomination of a judge, whom 
he instructed what he had to try and empowered to pronounce 
a finding either condemning or acquitting the defendant This 
writing was the formtUa.^ 

Although it was not until the early empire that this 
system of procedure attained its full development, yet it had 
its commencement two centuries before the fall of the republic 
Qaius ' ascribes its introduction and definite establishment to 
the Lex AebtUia, probably of the second decade of the sixth 
century of the city, and two judiciary laws of the time of 
Augustus, all three referred to in a previous section (§ 44). 
The Aebutian law, of which unfortunately we know very little, 
is generally supposed to have empowered the praetors (1) to 
devise a simpler form of procedure for causes already cognisable 
per legia actionem, (2) to devise forms of action to meet cases 
not cognisable under the older system, and (3) themselves to 
formulate the issue and reduce it to writing. It was by no 
means so radical a change as is sometimes supposed. There 
were formulae employed by the praetor both in the procedure 
per jvdids postiUationem (§ 35) and in that per condictionem 
(§ 41). The difference between them and the formtdae of the 
Aebutian system was this, — that the former were in part 
mere echoes of the statutory words of style uttered by the 
plaintifiT, and that they were not written but spoken in the 
hearing of witnesses.^ 

A large proportion of the personal actions of the formular 
system were evolved out of the legis actio per condictionem. 
The sequence of operations may have been something Uke 
thi& Taking the simplest form of it, the action for certa 

^ [This culmination of proceedings in Jure formed the litis earUesUUio of the 
formulary system, though modem writers are not agreed upon the exact signifi- 
cance of the term. According to Lenel, Z, d. Sew, Siifi, xv. p. 374 ^., criticising 
a theory of Wlasaak's, liiis contestatio in the classical law was strictly applicable 
to the dictation of the a4jiuted formula by the plaintiff to the defendant, and 
its acceptance by the latter, implying consent of parties to proceed. Cf. Sohmi 
Inst, § 84, n. 2 ; Trampedach, Z, d, Sav. Stift, xyiiL p. 114 49.] 

* Gai. iv. 80. [See stfpra, p. 280.] 

^ [Consult on this point Wlassak, op, ciL chap, ii.] 
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pecwnia under the Silian law, the first step was to drop the 
formal eondictio ^ from which it derived its character of legis 
actio, thus avoiding a delay of thirty days ; the plaintiff stated 
his demand in informal words, and, if the defendant denied 
indebtedness, the praetor straightway formulated a written ap<- 
pointment of and instruction to a judge, embodying in it the 
issue in terms substantially the same as those he would have 
employed under the earlier procedure: — ^"Titius be judge. 
Should it appear that N. K ought to pay (dare oportere) 
60,000 sesterces to A. A., in that sum. Judge, condemn N. N. 
to A. A. ; ^ should it not so appear, acquit hiuL" This was 
no longer the legis actio per condictionem but the certi condicHo 
of the formular system.^ The eondictio triticaria of the 
same system ran on the same lines : '* Titius be judge. Should 
it appear that N. K ought to give A. A« the slave Stichus, 
then, whatever be the value of the slave, in that condemn 
N. N. to A. A.," and so on. In both of these examples the 
formtUa included only two of the four clauses that might find 
place in it,® — an " intention " and a " condemnation." The 
matter of claim in both cases was certain, — so much money in 
one case, a slave in the other ; but while in the first the con- 
demnation also was certain, in the second it was uncertain. 
What if the claim also was uncertain, — say a share of the 
profits of a joint adventure assured by stipulation ? It was 
quite competent for the plaintiff to specify a definite sum, and 
claim that as due to him ; but it was very hazardous ; for 
imless he was able to prove the debt to the last sesterce he 
got nothing. To obviate the risk of such fcdlure, the praetors 
devised the ineerti eondictio, whose fonmUa commenced with 

' OaL iy. 18. [Jobb^-Duyal, m in n. 7, pp. 82 «;.] 

* In the typical Roman styles of actions the plaintiff was osoally called Anlus 
Agerins, and the defendant Nnmerins Negidins. 

7 [It was strictly called by the classical jurists actio eertae credUae peewniae. 
The name eondictio certi in one or two texts (e.g. Dig, ziL 1, fr. 9, § 8) is held 
by some jurists to be due to interpolation. See Jobb^Duval, La prootdwro 
civile, p. 76 tq, ; Lenel, Ikiiett p. 183 ; Peinioe, Labeo, iii pp. 211, n. 2.] 

* Gaius enumerates them as the demondroHo, iiUeniio, acyudieoHo, and eon- 
dofMuUio, and describes their sevend functions in ir. |§ 89-48. Besides these, a 
formula might be preceded by a praeecriptio (Oai ir. §§ 180-187) ; and have 
incorporated in it fictions (§§ 82-88), exceptions (S| 115-125), andTeplications^ 
duplications, etc (§§ 126-129). 
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a " demonstration " or indication of the cause of action, and 
whose '' intention '* referred to it and was conceived indefi- 
nitely: "Titius be judge. Whereas A. A. stipulated with 
N. N. for a share of the profits of a joint adventure, whatever 
it appears that N. N. ought in respect thereof to give to or 
do for A. A. {dare facere oportere), in the amount thereof con- 
demn N. N./' and so on.^ Once this point was attained, 
further progress was comparatively easy, the way being open 
for the construction of fomitUae upon illiquid claims arising 
from transactions in which the practice of stipulation gradu- 
ally dropped out of use (p. 267) ; till at last the bonae fidei 
fudicia were reached, marked by the presence in the ** inten- 
tion " of the words ex fidt boTia — ** whatever in respect thereof 
N. N. ought in good faith to give to or do for A. A." 

In the case of real actions, the transition from the legis 
aetiones to the form/ulae followed a different course. The 
Aebutian law did not abolish the procedure per sacramerUvm 
when reference was to be to the oentumviral court on a ques- 
tion of quiritarian right. In the time of Cicero, although the 
petitory formula was sometimes employed,^^ that court was still 
in full activity (§ 33, note 14) ; but by the time of Gains it 
is doubtful if it was resorted to except for trial of questions of 
inheritance. In his time questions of property were raised 
either per gponsianem or per fanmilam petitoriam. The pro- 
cedure by sponsion must be regarded as the bridge between 
the sacramental process and the petitory vindieatio. In the 
first as in the second the question of real right was deter- 
mined only indirectly. The plaintiff required the defendant 
to give him his stipulatory promise to pay a nominal sum of 

* Thifl was speoifioaUy oaUed the actio ex stipulaiu, but reaUy nothing more 
than a Tariety of the eondicHo inegrti. The later actions on the consenanal oon- 
traots, and on aU the nominate real contracts except nwtti/um, in like manner 
had specific names, bat in fact were jnst incerti eondictumes in the larger sense 
of the phrase. [The statement in the text and in this note is not quite accurate. 
There was a distinction between ineertae aetionea (as the actio ex tUpulahi) and 
incerti eondidionea. It was only in the/ormi^a of the former and not in that of 
the latter that a demanstralio was inserted. See Bekker, AH. L 110 ; Girard, 
p. 481. There is, howerer, considerable doubt whether a condidio incerti was at 
all recognised by the classical jurists. Bee Trampedach, IXe eondietio incerti, Z. 
rf. Sav, Stift. {R.A.), xrii pp. 97 sq,; Pfliiger, xyiii. pp. 76 sq. of same Zeitschri/t.] 

^^ See an example in Cic. In Verr, II. ii 12, § 81. 

22 
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twenty-five sesterces in the event of the thing in dispute being 
found to belong to the former ; and at the same time the 
defendant gave sureties for its transfer to the plaintiff, with all 
fruits and profits, in the same event The formula that was 
adjusted and remitted to a judge ex fade raised only the simple 
question whether the twenty-five sesterces were due or not : 
the action was in form a personal, not a real one, and tbu<i- 
fore appropriately remitted to a single jvdex instead of to the 
centumviral tribunal But judgment on it could be reached 
only through means of a finding {eefnieviiia) on the question of 
real right ; if it was for the plaintiff, he did not claim the 
amount of the sponsion, but the thing which had been found 
to be his ; and if the defendant delayed to deliver it with its 
fruits and profits, the plaintiff had recourse against the latter's 
sureties. ^^ The petitory formula was undoubtedly of later in- 
troduction and much more straightforward. like the certi 
condidio, it contained only '* intention " and " condemnation." 
It ran thus : ** Titius be judge. Should it appear that the 
slave Stichus, about whom this action has been raised, 
belongs to A. A. in quiritary right, then, unless the slave be 
restored, whatever be his value, in that, Judge, you will con- 
demn N. N. to A. A. ; should it not so appear, you will acquit 
him.'* 

The formtUae given above, whether applicable to real o^ 
personal actions, are so many illustrations of the class known 
as formiUae juris civilis or in jus coviceptae. The characteristic 
of such a formula was that it contained in the " intention " 
one or other of the following phrases — qus esse ex jure Quiri- 
Hum, adjudicari qportere,^^ dari oportere, dari fieri oportere, or 
damnum decidi oportere}^ Such a formula was employed 

" Gai. iv. 91-96. [On this actio in rwnper sponaionem consult Jobb^Davsl, 
Etudes sur VkUtoire de la proddure civile, toI. i. pp. 459-488.] 

'^ Employed only in the divinory actions, i.e, for dividing common property^ 
partitioning an inheritance, or settling boundaries ; the demand was that the 
jiidge should abjudicate (or award in property) to each of the parties such a 
share as he thought just. 

" Employed in certain actions upon delict, where the old penalties of death, 
slavery, or talion had in practice been transmatad into money payments, and 
the defendant consequently called upon to make a settlement in that way. 
[According to Lonel, Ed. Perp. pp. 236, 237, the yrord praetkare was probably used 
in tht formulae of actions pro socio and mandati,] 
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where the right to be vindicated or the obligation to be en- 
forced had its sanction in the jus GivUe, whether in the shape 
of statute, consuetude, or interpretation. Where, on the other 
hand, the right or obligation had its sanction solely from the 
praetors' edict, formviae so conceived were inappropriate and 
incompetent. The actions employed in such cases were 
actiones juris hanarariiy and these either actiones utiles, or 
a/stumes in fculum. The first were adaptations of actions of 
the jus civile to cases that did not properly fall within them ; 
the second were actions entirely of praetorian devising, for 
the protection of rights or redress of wrongs unknown to the 
jus civile}^ 

Of the actioTies utiles some were called actiones Jicticuu. 
Resort to a fiction is sometimes said to be a confession of 
weakness, and adversely criticised accordingly. But every 
amendment on the law is an admission of defect in what is 
being amended ; and it was in sympathy with the spirit of 
Boman jurisprudence, when it found an action too narrow in 
its definition to include some new case that ought to fall within 
it, rather, by feigning that the new case was the same as the 
old, to bring it within the scope of the existing and familiar 
action, than to cause disturbance by either altering the defini- 
tion of the latter or introducing an entirely new remedy. A 
bonorum possessor (p. 273) held a position unknown to the jus 
civile ; he was not an heir, and therefore not entitled off-hand 
to employ the actions competent to an heir, either for recover- 
ing the property of *h^ defunct or proceeding against his 
debtors. The praetor could have had no difficulty in devising 
quite new actions to meet his case; but he preferred the 
simpler expedient of adapting to it those of an heir, by intro- 
ducing into the formula a fiction of civil heirship.^^ So he did 
with the honorum emptor or purchaser of a bankrupt's estate 

^^ In a few instances (no^ satisfaotorily explained) there was both ciyil and 
praetorian remedy for the same wrong ; for Gains observes (iy. 46) that in com- 
modate and deposit failure of the borrower or depositary to retnm the thing 
lent to or deposited with him gave rise to actions that might be formulated 
either injua or in/adwn. In the same section he gives the styles of actionea 
deposiii in jus and in/aetum eoneeptae ; their comparison is instructive. [Girard, 
p. 516, n. 1, holds that the formulae in faetum eoneeptae were older than those 
injm. The term adio uiUis^ in a wide sense, included aeUo ynfadwn. Of. Gains, 
iii. 219 ; Inst, iv. 8, § 16.] >* GaL iv. 84. 
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at the sale of it in mass hj his creditors. Bmptio ionorum 
was a purely praetorian institution,^* and the praetor, if he 
had thought fit, could easily have fortified the purchaser's 
acquisition by giving him praetorian remedies fi>r recovering 
the property and suing the debtors of the bankrupt ; but here 
i^ain he followed the simpler course of giving him, as if he 
were a universal successor, the benefit ol an heir^s actions by 
help of a fiction of heirship.^^ A peregrin could not sue or 
be sued for theft or culpable damage to property, for the XII 
Tables and the Aquilian law applied only to citizens ; but he 
could both sue and be sued under cover of a fiction of citizen- 
ship.^® A man who had acquired a res mancipi on a good 
title but without taking a conveyance by mancipation or 
surrender in court, if he was dispossessed before he had com- 
pleted his usucapion, could not sue by m vindicatio for its 
recovery, for he was not in a position to affirm that he was 
quiritarian owner ; neither, for the same reason, could a man 
who in good faith and on a sufficient title had acquired & 
thing from one who was not in a position to alienate it But 
in both cases the praetor granted him what was in efifect' a rei 
vindicatio proceeding on a fiction of completed usucapion,^^ — 
the extremely useful Publician action referred to in a previous 
section (§ 62). 

These are examples of actiones Jididae, — actions of the 
jus civile adapted by this very simple expedient to cases 
to which otherwise they would have been inapplicable, and 
that formed one of the most important varieties of the actiones 
uiiles. Quite different was the course of procedure in the 
actiones in fcudvm, whose number and varieties were practically 
unlimited, although for the most part granted in pursuance of 
the praetor's promise in the edict that under such and such 
circumstances he would make a remit to a jvidex {judidfum 
daho)^ and formulated in accordance with the relative skeleton 

« Oai. ui. H 77-81. 

^' GaL iv. 85. Theophilns {Par. Inst, iii 12) caUs the bononim emptor 
rpcurci/KOf didSoxos (praetoriaii saooessor) of the hankrapt. 

^ Gai. i7. 87. [On deliotiul actions, by and against peregrins, see Mommsen^ 
8R iii. 606 n.] " G«- iv. 86. 

*> Examples: ''Si quis negotia alterins . . . gesserit, jndioiam eo nomin» 
dabo " {Dig, iii. 5, 8, pr.) ; " Quae dolo malo fiwjta esjBo dicentar, si de his rebn» 



. &. 
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styles also published on the album. A great number of them 
came to be known by special names, as, for example, the actio 
de dolo, actio negotiorum gestorwm, actio hypothecaria, actio de 
pccunia constittUa, actio vi ionorvm raptorum, a^stio de sfwperfide, 
etc., the generic name a^stio in fadum being usually confined 
to the innominate ones. Their formulas^ unlike those in jvs 
concq^tas, submitted no question of legal right for the con- 
sideration of the judge, but only a question of fact, proof of 
which was to be followed by a condemnation. That of the 
i»ctio de dolo, for example, ran thus : '* Titius be jvidge. Should 
it appear that, through the fraud of N. K, A. A. was induced 
to convey and give up possession of his farm (describing it) 
to N. N., then, Judge, unless according to your order N. N. 
restores it, you ¥rill condemn him in damages to A. A. ; if it 
shall not so appear, you will acquit him." 

The words nisi arbitraiu two restituat in this formtUa are 
an illustration of a qualification of the eondemnatio of frequent 
occurrence in certain classes of actions. Under the formular 
system a judge, in condemning a defendant, had no alternative 
but to do so in money ;'^ the amount being sometimes 
definitely fixed in the formula, sometimes limited to a maxi- 
mum, and sometimes left entirely to his discretion.^ But it 
frequently happened, especially in actions for restitution or 
exhibition of a thing, that pecuniary damages might not be 
the most appropriate result of the procedure; and so the 
judge was empowered, once the plaintiff had made out his 
case, to determine what, in all the circumstances, and in 
fairness and eqidty, would be sufficient satisfaction by the 
defendant "^ It is possible that in some instances this dis- 
cretionary power may have been conferred on the judge in 
such general words as " nisi arbitratu tuo N. N. A® A^ satis- 
faciat;" but in actions for restitution or exhibition, if 

alU Mtio non erit et jntta canaa ene videbitiir, judiciom dabo " (Dt^. ir. 8, 
1) § ^) » "Nantae caupones stabnlarii qaod ciguaqae salTum foro reoeperint, nM 
refltituent, in eo0 judicium dabo" {Uig, iy. 9, 8, 1); ''Quod quia oommodaaae 
dioetor, de eo jadioimn dabo" (Dig* ziii. 6, 1, pr.). 

« Gai It. 48. » GaL iy. §§ 50, 61. 

* *'Permittitar judioi ex bono et aequo eooundnm cnjusque rei, de qua 
actum est, natnram aestimare, quemadmodnm actori eatisfieri oporteat" (Just^ 
Intt, iy. 6, § 81). 
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satisfaction was not given voluntarily, it was usually specific 
performance that was ordained, under such qualifications as 
to mode, time, and place as the judge thought proper. It was 
only when default was made in obeying his order that the 
judge proceeded to condemnation in damages, the amount 
being assessed by the plaintiff himself under oath. Actions 
in which such a discretionary power was conferred on the 
judge was called arbitrary (actiones arbiirarUu). It is note- 
worthy that the list of them given by Justinian ^ contains 
none but praetorian actions. But it is not therefore to be 
inferred that in actions of the jus civile a judge had no such 
discretion. On the contrary. Gains says that it was his duty 
to acquit a defendant who made satisfaction to the plaintiff at 
any time after litiscontestation.'^ There was no question that 
he was bound to do so «c officio in a bonae fidei [or a real] 
action ; and the doubt of the Proculians whether he was bound 
or even entitled to do so in those that were dridi juris created 
no real difficulty, as it was apparently the practice in actions 
of that sort, when the complaint was of non-restitution, to 
introduce the words nisi restituat. This did not, it is true, 
empower the judge to determine what, short of restitution, 
might in the circumstances be deemed sufficient satisfaction 
to the plaintiff; but it authorised, if not compelled, him to 
abstain from condemning a defendant who had made full 
restitution.** 

Another clause that was very frequently incorporated in 
a formvla was what was known as an exception {exceptio), — 
a plea in defence that excluded condemnation on grounds of 
equity or public policy, even when the plcdntiff had clearly 
established the matter of fact and law embodied in his irUentio. 
Thus, suppose A to have given B his stipulatory promise for 
1000 sesterces, and B to have thereafter informally agreed 
not to sue upon the debt : the agreement, as a mere midum 
pactum, was of no moment according to the fus civile, and so 
was no i2>80 jure bar to an action at B's instance, — it had not 

^ Insi. Ic. The passage in which Gaius probably dealt with them is alrooat 
entirely illegible in the Verona MS. ; it is page 227, and would oome between 
§§ 114 and 116 of book iv. " OaL iv. 114. [Of. Inst. iv. 12, § 2.] 

^ On the ikUicnes arhiirariae and the judge's arbitriwUf see Lenel, BeiMige^ 
p. 80 sq. ; Sohm, Inst, d, r. R, p. 186 tq, [p. 196 of English translation]. 
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affected the eZare oportere. Such an action, however, in face 
of the agreement, involved a breach of faith on B's part, which 
the praetor could not tolerate. He had announced in his 
albvm that he would give efiect to any informal pact honestly 
entered into, that neither contravened a statute nor evaded 
its provisions ; ^ and so, when B applied for a formula, A was 
entitled to have inserted in it an instruction to the judge that 
condemnation was to be conditional on A's failure to prove the 
allied pcustum de rum petmdo {" si inter A. A. et N. N. non 
convenit ne ea pecimia peteretur ")." So where it was 
alleged that the money promised was in repayment of a loan 
that in fact had never been advanced ; that the promise had 
been induced by fraudulent misrepresentations, extorted by 
intimidation, or given under excusable error of fact ; that the 
matter had been compromised, and so on, — ^in all these cases 
the exception formulated by the praetor was the assertion of 
the equity of the jus honorarium in derogation of the strictness 
of the jus civile. Sometimes a defendant, instead of found- 
ing upon any particular &ct which might have entitled him 
to a specific exception, deemed it more for his advantage to 
have words inserted in the formula which reserved to him 
the right to plead any unfair dealing on the part of the 
plaintiff that in equity disentitled him to demand condem- 
nation; this was the so-called exceptio doli (generalis), — ^''si 
non in ea re quid dole malo A' A' fiat." It was held to 
be implied in all banae fidei actions, — " exceptio doli inest 
bonae fidei judidis ; " the qwidquid dare facere oportet ex fide 
bona of their "intention" entitled the judge, without any 
exception formally pleaded, to take into consideration any 
suggestion by the defendant of unfair conduct on the part of 
the plaintiff.* 

It is unnecessary to go into any explanation of the conse- 
quences of defects in the formula; or of the procedure tn 
jurt before it was adjusted, or m judido afterwards ; or of 

^ Ulp. lib. 4 ad edict, in Dig. il 14, fr. 7, § 7. « Gal !▼. 119. 

^ On the snbjeot of ezoeptions see Lenel, Ueber Urwprung u. Wirkwng d. 
EoDoeplionen, Heidelb. 1876, and literature there referred to ; Sohm, Inst. [Eng. 
tranii. p. 197]. The latter explains very distinctly and in short compass the 
nature of exceptions founded on statute, such as the VeUeian and Macedonian 
eenatusconsults, and the function of the exception in aetionis in/aetum. 
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appeal for review of the judgment by a higher tribunal ; or 
of execution (which was against the estate of the judgment- 
debtor, and took the form of incarceration only when his 
goods could not be attached).^ Enough has been said to 
show how elastic was this procedure, and how the praetorian 
formvlat, in oonjunction with the relative announcements in 
the Edict, supplied the vehicle for the introduction into the 
law of an immense amount of new doctrine. The system 
was fully developed before Julian's consolidation of the Edict ; 
and the statutory recognition which the latter then obtained 
did nothing to impair its efficiency. 

Section 72. — Procedure "Extra Ordtnbm"* 



-•_» 



The twO'Staged procedure, first in jwrt and then in jvdioib 
constituted the ordo ftididorum priixUorum. Early in the 
empire, however, it became the practice in ceitain cases for 
the magistrate to abstain fix>m adjusting a formvia and 
making a remit to a fudex, and to keep the cause in his 
own hands from beginning to end. This course was adopted 
sometimes because the claim that was being made rested 
rather on moral than on legal right, and sometimes in order 
to avoid unnecessary disclosure of family misunderstandings. 
Thus the earliest questions that were raised about testa- 
mentary trusts were sent for consideration and disposal to 
the consuls ; apparently because, in the existing state of 
jurisprudence, it was thought incompetent for a beneficiary to 
maintain in reference to the heir (who had only been requssled 
to comply with the testator's wishes) that he was bound in 
law to pay him (dare oportere) his bequest. Had the difficulty 
arisen at an earlier period and in the heyday of the constructive 
energy of the praetors, they would probably have solved it 
with an actio vn/advm. As it was, it fell to the emperors to 
deal with it, and they adopted the method of extraordinaria 
cogrvUio ; the jurisdiction which they in the first instance 

^ [On th« form of execution by tniatio in Uma^ see ifi^ra, p. 849, n. 12.] 

^ See EeUer, R»ni, CP. § 81 ; Bethmann-HoUweg, Gttek. d, CP. voL ii. § 123 ; 

Bekker, AHionerif toI. ii. cbap. 28 ; Baron, 0€9ch, <L r. IL yoL i. § 220 ; 

Buonamici, Procedura, p. 898 9q, [Cf. supra, § 88.] 
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conferred on the consuls being before long confided to a 
magistrate specially designated for it, — the frador fideicom- 
Tidsaarius, Questions between tutors and their pupil wards 
in like manner began to be dealt with eonira ordinmn,, the 
cognition being entrusted by Marcus Aurelius to a praetor 
tvlelaris; while fiscal questions in which a private party was 
interested went to a praetor fied, whose creation was due to 
Kerva. Claims for aliment between parent and child or 
patron and freedman rested on natural duty rather than legal 
right; they could not therefore well be made the subject- 
matter of a judicium, and consequently went for disposal to 
the consuls or the city prefect, and in the provinces to the 
governor. Questions of status, especially of freedom or 
slavery, at least from the time of Marcus Aurelius, were also 
disposed of extra ordinem ; and so were claims by physicians, 
advocates, and public teachers for their honoraria, and by 
officials for their salaries, the Bomans refusing to admit that 
these could be recovered by an ordinary action of location. 
In all those extraordinary cognitions the procedure began with 
a complaint addressed to the magistrate, instead of an in jus 
vocaiio of the party complained against; it was for the 
magistrate to require the attendance of the latter (evoeatio) 
if he thought the complaint relevant The decision was a 
jvdicattim or deeretwm according to circumstances. 



Skotion 73. — Jural Bkmedies Flowing Directly prom 

THE Magistrate's Imperium^ 

Great as were the results for the law of the multiplication 
and simplification of judioia through the formular system, it 
may be questioned whether it did not benefit quite as much 
from the direct intervention of the praetors in certain cases, 
in virtue of the supreme power with which they were in- 
vested It manifested itself principally in the form of (1) 
interdicts ; (2) praetorian stipulations ; (3) mieeio in, poseesei' 
onem ; and (4) m integru/m restitutio, 

1 Keller, H 74-80 ; BethmAim-Hollweg, OP, rol. ii. §§ 98, 119-121 ; Bekker 
ToL ii. chape. 16-18 ; Baron, vol. L §§ 216-219. 
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1. The interdictB * have already been referred to as in use 
under the regime of tiiejus oMle (p. 206); but their number 
and scope were vastly increased under that of the jus ftotuh 
rarium. The characteristic of the procedure by interdict 
was this, — ^that in it the praetor reversed the ordinary course 
of things, and instead of waiting for an inquiry into the 
facts alleged by a complainer, provisionally assumed them 
to be true, and pronounced an order upon the respondent 
which he was bound either to obey or show to be unjustified. 
The order pronounced might be either restitutory, exhibitory 
(in both cases usually spoken of in the texts as a decree), 
or prohibitory : — restitutory when, for example, the respon- 
dent was ordained to restore something he was alleged to 
have taken possession of by violent means, remove impedi- 
ments he bad placed in the channel of a river, and so on ; 
exhibitory, when he was ordained to produce something he w^ 
unwarrantably detaining, e»g. the body of a freeman he was 
holding as his slave, or a will in which the complainer alleged 
that he had an interest; prohibitory, as, for example, that 
he should not disturb the status qw of possession as between 
the complainer and himself, that he should not interfere with 
a highway, a watercourse, the access to a burial-place, and 
so forth. If the respondent obeyed the order pronounced in 
a restitutory or exhibitory decree, there was an end of the 
matter. But frequently, and perhaps more often than not, 
the interdict was only the commencement of a litigation, 
facilitated by sponsions and restipulations, in which the 
questions had to be tried (1) whether the interdict or injunc- 
tion was justified, (2) whether there had been breach of it, 
and (3) if so, what damages were due in consequence. The 
procedure, therefore, was often anything but summary. 

In the possessory interdicts uti possidetis and iUrubi in 

' In addition to the anthoritioB in last note, see K. A. Schmidt, Jku Jfifar- 
dikUnverfahrm d, JRSnu in geschiehU, BiUtoickelung, Leipsio, 1858 ; Machdlard, 
TMorie dea interdita en droit remain, Paris, 1864 ; Buonamioi, Prccediura, pp. 
420-480. [Add Earlowa, SOm, JRG. ii pp. 818 aq, ; Ubbelohde, Die Merdide 
dee rdm, JUdUa, 1889-96 (in Gluck's Pandeeten, Serie der BUcher, 48 und 44) ; 
Jobb^-DuTal, La procidvre civile ehez lea Eomaina, i. p. 207 aq. The last- 
named writer (p. 212) treats the interdict in the classical law as having its 90Tin» 
in jvriadieUo rather than in impervum. Of. Ubbelohde. cp. cU, § 1888, p. 9.] 
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particular it was extremely involved ; due to some extent to 
the fact that they were double interdicts {irUerdicta duplida), 
ie. addressed indifferently to both parties. Grains says,' but, 
as most jurists think, without adequate grounds for it, that 
they had been devised as ancillary to a litigation about 
ownership, and for the purpose of deciding which of the 
parties, as possessor, was to have the advantage of standing 
on the defensive in the rei vindication That they were so 
used in his time, as in that of Justinian,^ cannot be doubted. 
But it is amazing that they should have been, for they were 
infinitely more cumbrous than the vifidicaiio to which they 
led up.^ Take the interdict vti possidetis (which applied to 
immovables, as virubi did to movables). Both parties being 
present, the praetor addressed them to this effect : '' I forbid 
that one of you who does not possess the house in question 
to use force to prevent him who does possess it from con- 
tinuing to do so as at present, provided always that his 
possession is due neither to clandestine or forcible exclusion 
of his adversary nor to a grant fix>m him during pleasure." 
It is manifest that this decided nothing; it was no more 
than a prohibition of disturbance of the status quo; it left 
the question entirely open which of the parties it was that 
was in possession, and which that was forbidden to interfere. 
The manner of its explication was somewhat singular. Each 
of the parties was bound at once to commit what in the case 
of one of them must have been a breach of the interdict, by 
a pretence of violence offered to the other (vis ex converUu) ; ^ 
each of them was thus in a position to say to the other — 

3 Gai. iv. 148. [Cf. Cuq, p. 488.] 

^ If that had been their original parpoee, they muat haye been unknown as 
long as the m wndtoaiio proceeded per iacTamemtwm ; for in the sacramental 
real action both parties yindicated, and both consequently were at once plaintiffs 
and defendants (mpra, § 84, note 6). [But see Bekker, AH. L 210 and note 10.] 

^ Inst, iv. 16, 4. But long before the time of Justinian they had been greatly 
simplified, and really conyerted into an action, though retainiug the old name. 

* See the (imperfect) d .cription of the procedure in Oai iy. 8§ 148-162, 160, 
166-170. 

7 So Gaius calla it : it was probably the same thing as the vU mortbus facta 
referred to by Cicero, Pro Caee. 1, § 2 ; 8, § 22. See Kappeyne yan de 
Goppello, ''Ueber das vim faeere beim inUrdietum uH paatidetis" in his 
Abhandl. zum rSm. Staats- imd PriwOreeht (Stuttgart, 1886), pp. 116 tq, [Of. 
Puchta, /ruf. I § 161, n. s; Girard, p. 1029, n. 1.] 
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" We have both used force ; but it was you alone that did 
it in defiance of the interdict^ for it is I that am in poflsession." 
The interim enjoyment of the house was then awarded to the 
highest bidder, who gave his stipulatory promise to pay the 
rent to his adversary in the event of the latter being success - 
ful in the long-run ; penal sponsions and restipulations were 
exchanged upon the question which of them had committed a 
breach of the interdict ; and on these, four in number, for- 
mulae were adjusted and sent to a judex for trial. If the 
procedure could not thus be explicated, because either of the 
parties declined to take part in the vis ex o(mventUy or the 
bidding, or the sponsions and restipulations, he was assumed 
to be in the wrong, and, by what was called a " secondary " 
interdict, required at once to yield up his possession or 
detention, and to abstain firom disturbing the other in all 
time coming.* Whatever we may think of the action-system 
of the Bomans in the period of the classical jui*isprudence, one 
cannot help wondering at a procedure so cumbrous and com- 
plex as that of their possessory interdicts.* 

2. A praetorian stipulation ^* was a stipulatory engagement 
imposed upon a man by a magistrate or judge, in order to 
secure a third party from the chance of loss or prejudice 
through some act or omission either of him from whom the 
engagement was exacted or of some other person for whom 
he was responsible. Although called praetoriau, because the 
cases in which such stipulations were exigible were set forth 
in the Edict, yet there can be no question that they origi- 
nated in the fus civile ; in fact they were just a means of 
assuring to u man in advance the benefit of an action of the 
juA civile, whereby he might obtain reparation for any injury 
suffered by him through the occurrence of the act or omission 

* Kappeyne ran de Goppello (p. 166 9q,) holds that the seoondary iotndiot 
(vuL tecundarnm) was not a contumacial procedure, bat one in which the party 
declining vim faean, etc (beoanse he knew he could not establish lawful 
possession in his own person), was still entitled to appear as defendant, and 
require his adversary to prove Mi possession as the foundation of a restttutory or 
prohibitory decree. 

* [The old English common law action of ejectment with its lecue, eTUry, and 
4m$Ur presents some curious analogies.] 

'^ To the authorities in note 1 add Schirmer, UsUr dU piUtorikkm Judicial' 
siijnUatumei^ Grei&wald, 1858 ; Buonamici, Proetdura, p. 499 if. 
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contemplated aa possible. Ulpian classified them " as caution- 
ary (cauti4)naie8), judicial, and common. The first were purely 
precautionary, and quite independent of any action already in 
dependence between the party moving the magistrate to exact 
the stipulation and him on whom it was desired to impose it. 
There were many varieties of them, connected with all 
biunches of the law ; for example, the eatUio damrn inftcti, 
security against damage to a man's property in consequence 
say of the ruinous condition of his neighbour's house, the 
cavJtw 'usufrubduaria that property usufructed should revert 
imimpaired to the owner on the expiry of the usufructuary's 
life interest, the aedilian stipulation against faults in a thing 
sold, and so forth. In all these cases the stipulation or 
eautio was a guarantee against future loss or injury, usually 
corroborated by sureties, and made effectual by an action on 
the stipulation in the event of loss or injury resulting. 
Judicial stipulations, according to IJlpian's classification, were 
those imposed by a judge in the course of and with reference 
to an action in dependence before him, as, for example, the 
cautio judicatwm solvi (that the defendant would satisfy the 
judgment), the cav/tio de ddo (that a thing claimed in the 
action would not be impaired in the meantime), and many 
others. Common were such as might either be imposed by a 
magistrate apart from any depending action or by a judge in 
the course of one; such as that taken from a tutor or 
curator for the faithful administration of his office, or from 
a procurator that his principal would ratify what he was 
doing. 

3. Misdo in passesrianem ^^ was the putting of a person in 
possession either of the whole estate of another {missio in hana) 
or of some particular thing belonging to him {missio in rem). 
The first was by far the most important It was resorted to 
as a means of execution, not only against a judgment-debtor, 
but also against a man who fraudulently kept out of the way 
and thus avoided summons in an action, or who, having been 

^ Dig. xM. 6. 1. 

^^ [Creditors had in many cases the option of real or personal execution. See 
supra, p. 201 ; Puchta, Inat, § 179 and note m,m ; Qirard, p. 1018. Whether 
in the ordinary formulary procedure pignus in eauaa jvdicati eapium was avail- 
able, is a doubtful question.] 
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duly summoned, woald not do what was expected on the part 
of a defendant ; against the estate of a party deceased to which 
no heir would enter, thus leaving creditors without a debtor 
from whom they could enforce payment of their claims ; and 
also against the estate that had belonged to a person who had 
undergone capUia deminutio (§ 29), if the fEimily-head to whom 
he had subjected himself refused to be responsible for his debts. 
Missio in rem was granted, for example, when a man refused to 
give eatUio damni infedi ; the applicant was then put in pos- 
session of the ruinous property for his own protection. 

4. In integrum restitutio^ reinstatement of an individual, 
on ground of equity, in the position he had occupied before 
some occurrence that had resulted to his prejudice, was one of 
the most remarkable manifestations of the exercise of the 
imperiwm. It was not that the individual in question, either 
directly by action or indirectly by exception, obtained a judg- 
ment that either rendered what had happened comparatively 
harmless or gave him compensation in damages for the loss he 
had sustained from it, but that the magistrate — and it could 
only be the praetor, the urban or praetorian prefect, a provin- 
cial governor, or the emperor himself — at his own hand 
pronounced a decree that as far as possible restored the staivs 
quo ante. It was not enough, however, to entitle a man to 
this extraordinary relief that he was able to show that he had 
been taken advantage of to his hurt, and that no other adequate 
means of redress was open to him ; he required in addition to 
be able to found on some subjective ground of restitution, such 
as minority, or, if he was of full age, intimidation which could 
not be resisted, mistake of fact, fraud, absence, or the like. 
What should be held to amount to a sufficient ground of 
restitution, either objective or subjective, was at first left very 
much to the discretion of the magistrate ; but even here prac- 
tice and jurisprudence in time fixed the lines within which he 
ought to confine himself, and made the principles of in inteffrum 
restitutio as well settled almost as those of the actio quod metus 
causa or the actio de dolo, 

" In addition to the authorities in note 1, see SaTigny, System, vol. viL 
|§ 815-848 ; Baonamid, Proeedura, p. 480 tq. 
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PART V 
THE PERIOD OF CODIFICATION 

Biodeiia/n to Jusimian 

CHAPTER I 

historical events that influenced the law 

Section 74. — Supbeiiact of the Emperors as Sole 

Legislators 

From the time of Diocletian downwards, the making of the law 
was exclusively in the hands of the emperors. The senate still 
existed, but shorn of all its old functions alike of government 
and legislation. The responses of patented jurists were a 
thing of the past. It was to the imperial consistory alone 
that men looked for interpretation of old law or promulgation 
of new. 

In the reign of Diocletian rescripts (p. 294) were still 
abundant; but the constitutions in the Theodosian and Jus- 
tinianian Codes that date from the time of Constantine 
downwards are mostly of a wider scope, and of the class known 
as general or edictal laws (leges generales, edtdcUes), It would 
be wrong, however, to infer that rescripts had ceased; for 
Justinian's Code contains various regulations as to their form, 
and the matter is dealt with again in one of his Novels. The 
reason why so few are preserved is that they were no longer 
authoritative except for the parties to whom they were 

' 23 
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addressed This was expressly declared by the Emperors 
Arcadius and Honorius in 398, in reference to those in answer 
to applications for advice from officials ; and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that a limitation of the same sort had been put 
at an earlier date on the authority of those addressed to private 
parties. Puchta is of opinion that the enactment of Honorius 
and Arcadius applied equally to deereta (p. 294); for this 
reason, — that during this period matters of litigation did not 
come under the cognisance of the emperors except on appeal, 
and that under the new arrangements of Constantine the judg- 
ment of affirmance or reversal was embodied in a rescript 
addressed to the magistrate from whom the appeal had been 
taken.^ The rule of Arcadius and Honorius was renewed in 
425 by Theodosius and Valentinian, who qualified it, however, 
to this extent, — ^that if it contained any distinct indication 
that the doctrine it laid down was meant to be of general 
application, then it was to be received as an edict or lex 
generalia. To this Justinian adhered in so far as rescripts in 
the old sense of the word were concerned ; but declared that 
his judgments (deereta) should be received everywhere as laws 
of general application, and that so should any interpretation 
given by him ot a lex generalis, even though elicited by the 
petition of a private party. 

The imperial edicts, adjusted in the consistory, were usually 
addressed to the people, the senate, or some official, civil, mili- 
tary, or ecclesiastical, according to the nature of their subject- 
matter. The mode of publication varied ; but when sent down 
to an official it was his duty to see to the matter. After the 
partition of the empire, as each Augustus had the power of 
legislating for the whole empire, constitutions that affected the 
interests of both East and West were frequently the result of 
consultation ; at other times there was a communication of a 
new law by pragmatic sanction from its author to his colleague, 
the latter by edict ordering its publication if thought expedient 
In style the edicts compare very unfavourably with the 
senatusconsults and rescripts of the second and third century, 
being uniformly verbose and in many cases obscure. It is not 
in the least surprising that the compilers of the Lex Romana 

1 [So called eonsuUationes post senterUiam, see Puchta, InaL I § 181.] 
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VisigothoTwm, thought them to stand in need of an ^^vnier- 
pretatio" ; the pity is that the latter is itself so far from 
clear. 



Sectign 75. — Establishment gf Chbistianitt as the 

State Beugign^ 

A disposition has sometimes been manifested to credit 
nascent Christianity with the humaner spirit that began to 
operate on some of the institutions of the law in the first 
century of the empire, but which in a previous section (§ 55) 
has been ascribed to the infiltration into the fus civile of doc- 
trines of the jus naturale, the product of the philosophy of the 
Stoa. The teaching of Seneca did quite as much, nay, far 
more, to influence it then than the lessons that were taught in 
the little assemblies of the early converta It would be a bold 
thing to say that, had Christianity never gained its predomi- 
nance, that spirit of natural right would not have continued 
to animate the course of legislation, and to evoke, as years 
progressed, most of those amendments in the law of the family 
and the law of succession that were amongst the most valuable 
contributions of the imperial constitutions to the private law. 
It may well be that that spirit was intensified and rendered 
more active with the growth of Christian belief; but not until 
the latter had been publicly sanctioned by Constantine, and by 
Theodosius declared to be the religion of the state, do we meet 
with incontestable records of its influence. We flnd them in 
enactments in favour of the Church and its property, and of 
its privileges as a legatee ; in those conferring or imposing on 
the bishops a supervision of charities and charitable institutions, 
and a power of interfering in matters of guardianship ; in the 
recognition of the efiBcacy of certain acts done in presence of 
two or three of the clergy, and thereafter recorded in the 
church registers ; in the disabilities as to marriage and succes- 
sion with which heretics and apostates were visited, and in a 

^ Troplong, Ik Vinfluence du chrisHanume aur U droU dvU dea Samaina, 
Paris, 1843 (and subsequently) ; Merivale, TKe dmoertion of the Roman Bmpire 
(Boyle Lectures for 1864), London, 1864, particularly Lect 4 and notes to it in 
the Appendix ; [AUard, Le christianitma ei V0mpire romain, 2nd ed. Paris, 1897]. 
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variety of minor matters. Of greater importance were three 
features for which it was directly responsible, — the repeal of 
the caduciary provisions of the Papia-Poppaean law (p. 285), 
the penalties imposed upon divorce, and the institution of the 
bishop's court {episcopalis avdientia). 

The purpose of the Caduciary Law was to discourage 
celibacy and encourage fruitful marriages; but l^slation in 
such a spirit could not possibly be maintained when celibacy 
had come to be inculcated as a virtue, and as the peculiar 
characteristic of a holy life. The penalties alike of orbUas 
and codibcUtis were abolished by Constantino in the year 320. 

The legislation about divorce, from the first of Constan* 
tine's enactments on the subject down to those of Justinian, 
forms a miserable chapter in the history of the law. Not 
one of the emperors who busied himself with the matter, 
undoing the work of his predecessors and substituting legisla- 
tion of Ills own quite as complicated cmd futile, thought of 
interfering with the old principle that divorce ought to be as 
free as marriage, and independent of the sanction or decree of 
a judicial tribunal Justinian was the first that, by one of 
his Novels, imposed a condition on parties to a divorce of 
common accord (cammtmi consensu), namely, that they should 
both enter a convent, otherwise it should be nuU; but so 
distasteful was this to popular feeling, and so little conducive 
to improvement of the tone of morals within the conventual 
precincts, that it was repealed by his successor. What wonder, 
with such unqualified freedom of divorce, that Jerome should 
tell us he had seen in Some a man living with his twenty-first 
wife, she having already had twenty-two husbands ; or that we 
should have a bishop of Amasia, some thirty or forty years 
before Justinian, declaring that men changed their wives just 
as they did their clothes, and that nuptial beds were removed 
as often and as easily as market-stalls I The legislation of 
Justinian's predecessors and the bulk of his own were levelled 
at one-sided repudiations, imposing penalties, personal and 
patrimonial, (1) upon the author of a repudiation on some 
ground the law did not recognise as sufficient, — and the 
lawful grounds varied from reign to reign, — and (2) upon 
the party whose misconduct gave rise to a repudiation that 
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was justifiable. Intx) the details, however, it is unnecessary 
to enter.* 

The bishop's court (qpiscopale ftidicium, episeopalis avdietUia) ' 
had its origin in the practice of the primitive Christians, in 
accordance with the apostolic precept, of submitting their 
differences to one or two of their brethren in the faith, usually 
a presbyter or bishop, who acted as arbiter.^ On the establish- 
ment of Christianity the practice obtained legislative sanction ; 
Constantine giving the bishop's court concurrent jurisdiction 
with the ordinary civil courts where both parties preferred the 
former, and by a later enactment going so far as to empower 
one of the parties to a suit to remove it to the ecclesiastical 
tribunal against the will of the other. For various reasons, 
and amongst them the ignorance of the ordinary judges and 
the costs of litigation in the civil courts, advantage was taken 
of this power of resorting to the bishop to an extent which 
seriously interfered with the proper discharge of his spiritual 
functions ; so that Honorius judged it expedient to revert to 
the original rule, and, at least as regarded laymen, to limit the 
right of resort to the episcopal judicatory to cases in which 
both parties consented. The procedure was of much the same 
nature as a reference to arbitration ; the bishop's finding was 
not a judgment but a definitio; and, if not voluntarily 
observed, had to be made operative by aid of the civil magis- 
trate. It is impossible to say with any approach to exactitude 
what effect this intervention of the clergy as judges in ordinary 
civil causes — ^for they had no criminal jurisdiction — had on 
the development of the law ; but it can hardly have been 
without some influence in still further promoting the tendency 
to subordinate act and word to will and animus, to deal leniently 
with technicalities, and to temper the rules of the jus civile 
with equity and considerations of natural right. 

* See Wfiohter, UeUr Ekueheidungen bei dm lUhnem (Stuttgart, 1822), 
p. 184 aq. 

* Bethmann-Hollweg, Geaeh, <L CP. yoI. iiL S 189. [Puohta, Inst, I § 126.] 

* Cox's Fird Ctntury qf OhristianUy (London, 1886), p. 226 sq. 
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Section 76. — Social and Agraiiian Changes 

There were two amid the manj social and economical 
changes of the period that had a material bearing on the 
private law, — the introduction of the principle of heredity 
into most trades, occupations, and professions, and the exten- 
sion of the colonate or servitude of the glebe. The conse- 
quences of the first, however, are too special to be discussed 
with advantage. 

As regards the colonate {colonatus),^ it seems to have 
become the normal condition of the pleba rustica all over the 
empire, — personal freedom, but perpetual servitude to the soil 
{servi terras ipsiics). There is much controversy as to its 
origin. The truth seems to be that conditions nearly resem- 
bling it, and out of which it may be said to have been evolved, 
existed in different parts of the empire long before there was 
any general l^islation on the subject ; and that those condi- 
tions, r^ulated to a great extent by local custom or special 
imperial mandate, must be ascribed to different causes in 
different places. There is evidence that in Egypt there existed 
something very like the colonate even before it had passed 
under Boman domination ; that in some parts of Africa slaves 
were enfranchised on condition of perpetual attachment to the 
land that had been their pecviium ; that into the western pro- 
vinces there were repeated importations of barbarian prisoners 
who were distributed amongst the great landowners as coUmi ; 
and that very often the small yeomen placed themselves in 
the same position in relation to some great landowner for the 

^ The earlier literature Ib referred to and criticised in Heisterbeigk, Du EnUU- 
jMfig des ColonatSt Leipsic, 1876. He omits reference to the important work of 
Elia Lattes, SttuH storid aopra il eotUraUo di En/iUuM nelle sue relazioni col 
Oolonato, Turin, 1868, of which chape, ii. and iiL are devoted to the colonate. 
Of later date than Hoisterbergk may be noted Marquardt, Horn, StaativencaU, 
vol. ii. p. 282 sq,; Fustel de Coulanges, '' Le Oolonat romain," in his Recherches 
8ur quelqtM jn'obUmes d'histoirej Paris, 1881 ; Mommsen, ^'Uoberd. Dekret des 
Oommodus f. den saltus Burunitanus," in ffermes, voL xv.' p. 408 tq. ; Humbert's 
artide ''Colonus," in Daremberg and Baglio's IHcL de$ AniiquiUs greoquss ei 
rtmavMS, part ix. (1884), p. 1322 sq. ; Karlowa, BSm, RG. roL L p. 918 sq. 
[See also Esmein, MUanges^ pp. 293 sq,f 870 sq, ; Richter, Da* PFestromische 
Reiekf pp. 190 sq. ; Pelham, The Imperial Domains and the Col<male, 1890 ; 
Beandouin, "Les grands domaines dans I'empire romain," in Nouv. Rev. HitL 
vols. zzi. and zxii.] 
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sake of his protection, or were by him compelled so to submit 
themselves. It was a state of matters which those at the 
head of affairs, with their recollection of the disastrous fate of 
the IcUifundia of Italy, had good reason to encourage ; for it 
moderaid the mischiefe of grLt estates by ensurii^t they 
would be peopled by freemen, whose poll-tax increased the 
revenue, and whose own interests afforded the best guarantee 
for their doing all they could to make their little holdings 
productive. 

According to the very numerous constitutions in the 
Theodosian and Justinianian Codes that reguliftte the position 
of the coloni, they were freemen, subject to capitation, and 
inscribed in the census list in the page appropriated to the 
landowner under whom they held and &om whom their poll- 
tax was collected ; it is in reference to their liability to it that 
they are frequently spoken of as adscriptidi, trUnUarii, cmsiti. 
They were Uable also to military service when their lord was 
called upon to furnish recruits; but they were not entitled 
voluntarily to enlist, for that was to desert their service. 
From his lord the colonvs held a small farm, for a rent pay- 
able sometimes in money but usually in kind, but which the 
former had no power to augment. With fixity of rent he had 
also a sort of fixity of tenure; his lord {dxmviwus^ possessor, 
palrontts) could not sell him apart from his holding, nor his 
holding without him ; but it was lawful for an owner of two 
estates, if one was insufficiently furnished with tenants, to 
replenish it from the other, provided that in so doing he did 
not separate a man from his wife and young children. If a 
eokmus fled, his lord, when he recovered him, might put him 
in chains ; and against any third party detaining him the lord 
had a right of action as if the eolawus were really a slave. 
This, however, he was not ; for, with permission of his lord, 
which sometimes had to be paid for, he might contract a 
lawful marriage that gave him potestas over his children ; he 
might hold property of his own, even lands, in respect of 
which he was entered in the census lists and liable for land- 
tax as proprietor in his own right ; and on his death what 
belonged to him passed to his heirs by testament or on in- 
testacy, and only on their failure fell to his lord. Alienation 
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inter vivos, as a rule, was competent only with the lord's con- 
sent, the belongings of the colonus being in a manner no more 
than peeulium ; but a privileged class known as liberi colonic 
who either themselves or their ancestors had originally been 
citizens of free birth, were not subject to this restriction.' 

Once a class of coloni had been created on an estate, it 
was perpetuated and recruited hj birth (for the condition was 
hereditary), by prescription, by a freeman's marriage with an 
adiscripticia, and by the reduction of able-bodied mendicants 
to that condition as a penalty. Once a colonus, ever a colonus, 
was almost literally true. For a time it was held that if a 
bom colonus had de facto for thirty years lived in independence, 
he thereby acquired de jure the status of a free Soman citizen ; 
but this was disallowed by Justinian, who, possibly out of con- 
sideration for the interests of agriculture, refused to admit the 
possibility of a man's escape from the bonds that tied him to 
the soil except by his elevation to the episcopate, and provided 
always he had taken orders with the consent of his lord. 

Section 77. — ^Abandonment of the ^Formulab" System 

OF Pbocedube^ 

The formular system, with its remit from the praetor to a 
sworn judex who was to try the cause, was of infinite advan- 
tage to the law ; for the judgment was that of a free and 
independent citizen, untrammelled by ofScialism, fresh from 
some centre of business, and in frdl sympathy with the parties 
between whom he had to decide. Such a system was in- 
cx)mpatible with the political arrangements of Diocletian and 
Constantine; and it is with no surprise that we find the 
former of those sovereigns instructing the provincial governors 
that in future, unless prevented by pressure of business (or, 
according to a later constitution of Julian's, when the matter 

* [Ab to the dif tinotion between free and serrile eolimi, in relation to enfrm- 
cbiflement, see Esmein, Manges, p. 872 $q.] 

^ Wieding, Der JuttinianeitAe LibeUproceag, Vienna, 1866 ; Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Oeseh, d. CP. yoL iii. (1866) ; Muther (ley. Wieding), in the JSrit. 
VJS, yd. iz. (1867), pp. 161 9q., 829 tg. ; Wieding, in same journal, toL xii. 
(1870), p^ 228 9q.; Bekker, AktUmen, toL ii chaps. 28, 24 ; Baron, Otkk, cL 
r, JL Tol. i. p. 448 aq, ; Bnonamioi. Prooedura, p. 408 sq. 
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was of trifling importance), they were themselves to hear the 
causes brought before them from first to last, as was already 
the practice in the extraardinariae cagnitiones (§ 72). The 
remit in exceptional cases was not, as formerly, to a private 
citizen, but to what was called a jtidex pedaneus, probably a 
matriculated member of the local bar (whom, however, the 
parties might decline if they could agree upon a referee of 
their own selection) ; and for a time his delegated authority 
was embodied in a formtUa after the old fashion. But even 
this exceptional use of it did not long survive ; for an enact- 
ment by the two sons of Gonstantine, conceived in terms the 
most comprehensive, declared fixed styles to be but traps for 
the unwary, and forbade their use in any l^al act whatever, 
whether contentious or voluntary. The result was not only 
the formal disappearance of the distinction between the pro- 
ceedings in jure and in fudido, but the practical disappearance 
also of the distinctions between actions in jus and m factum, 
and actiones directae and tUiles ; the conversion of the interdict 
into an actio ex vrUerdicto ; admission of power of amendment 
of the pleadings ; condemnation in the specific thing claimed, 
if in existence, instead of its pecimiary equivalent; and 
execution accordingly by aid of officers of the law. 

In Constantinople the jurisdiction in civil matters was in 
the prefect of the city and the minor judges, to wit, the prc^ 
fectus a/nnoncLe and the praetors ; in Bome it was in the hands 
of the same officials, and concurrently with them the vicarius 
whis. In the provinces it was in the governors ; but with a 
limited competence in the municipal magistrates and the de- 
fenders of towns.' The vicars and praetorian prefects acted as 
courts of the first instance only exceptionally ; but the latter 
had eventually the same power as the emperor of citing any 
person to their tribunal, whatever his proper forum} In 
addition, there were many special fora for privileged parties 
or causes, to which it is imnecessary to refer. From the 
minor judges there was appeal to the superior ones, and from 
these again to the emperor. A process was full from first to 
last of intervention by officials. The in jus vocatio of the 

^ [Defenaores civUaHim. See EuntJEe, Ourmis, § 948.] 

* Willems, DroUpubl. romain (4th ed. Paris, 1880), p. 620 [6tli ed. p. 579.] 
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Twelve Tables — the procedure by which a plaintiff himself 
brought his adversary into court, was a thing of the past In 
the earlier part of the period the proceedings commenced with 
the lUis denuTUiatio introduced in the time of Marcus Aurelius 
and remodelled by Conatantine ; but under Justinian (though 
probably begun before his reign) the initial step was what was 
called the libeUvs convefUianis. This was a short and precise 
written statement addressed by the plaintiff to the court, ex- 
plaining (but without detail) the nature of the action he pro- 
posed to raise and the claim he had to prefer; which was 
accompanied with a formal undertaking to proceed with the 
cause and follow it out to judgment, under penalty of having 
to pay double costs to the defendant If the judge was 
satisfied of the relevancy of the libel, he pronounced an inter- 
locutor (irUerlocutio) ordaining its service on the respondent. 
This was done by an officer of court, who cited him to appear 
on a day named, usually at a distance of two or three months. 
The defendant, through the officer, put in an answer {libeUus 
eorUradidionia), at the same time giving security for the proper 
maintenance of the defence and eventual satisfaction of the 
judgment On the day appointed the parties were first 
heard on any dilatory pleas, such as defect of jurisdiction, 
if none were offered, or those stated repelled, they then 
proceeded to expound their respective grounds of action 
and defence, each finally making oath of his good faith in 
the matter (jurammtvm ealumnias), and their counsel doing 
the same. 

From this point, which marked the litis amUsMio or 
joinder of issue, the procedure was much the same as that 
in jvdicio under the formular system. But in aU cases in 
which the demand was that a particular thing should be given 
or restored, and the plaintiff desired to have the thing itself 
rather than damages, execution was specific and effected 
through officers of the law (manu militart). Where, on the 
other hand, the condemnation was pecuniary, the usual course 
was for the judge, through his officers, to take possession of 
such things belonging to the defendant as were thought 
sufficient to satisfy the judgment (piffnus in causa jndicati 
eaptum), and which were eventually sold judicially if the 
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defendant still refused to pay; the missio in bona (p. 349) 
of the classical period was rarely [if ever] resorted to except 
in the case of insolvency. 



SBcnoN 78. — ^The Valentinianian "Law of CrrAxioNS** ^ 

This famous enactment, the production of Theodosius II., 
tutor of the youthful Yalentinian III., was issued from Ba- 
venna in the year 426, and addressed to the Boman Senate. 
It ran thus : — 

*' We accord oar approval to all the writings of Papinian, Paid, Gaiiu, 
Ulpian, and Modeetine, conceding to Qaius the same authority that ia 
enjoyed by Paul, Ulpian, and the rest, and sanctioning the citation of 
all his works. We ratify also the jurisprudence (seienUam) of those 
earlier writers whose treatises and statements of the law any of the 
aforesaid five have made use of in their own works, — Scaevola, for ex- 
ample, and Sabinus, and Julian, and MarceUus, — and of all others whom 
they have been in the habit of quoting as authorities (omnitmtque qua 
ilH celebrarufU); provided always, as their antiquity makes them 
uncertain, that the texts of those earlier jurists are verified by collation 
of manuscripta' If divergent dicta be adduced, that party shall prevail 
who has the greatest number of authorities on his side ; if the number 
on each side be the same, that one shall prevail which has the support 
of Papinian; but, whilst he, most excellent of them all, is to be pre- 
ferred to any other single authority, he must yield to any twa (Paul's 
and Ulpian's notes on his writings, however, as already enacted, are to 
be disregarded.) Where opinions are equal, and none entitled to pre- 
ference, we leave it to the discretion of the judge which he shall adopt" 
[We also order that Paul's '* Sentences" shall always be held authoritative.] 

This constitution has always been regarded as a signal 
proof of the lamentable condition into which jurisprudence 

^ Theod. Cod, L 4, 8 ; Pachta, in the Bhein, Museum f. Juritprud. toI. ▼. 
(1S89), p. 141 17., and in his Verm. SdvnfL (Leipsio, 1861), p. 284 eq. ; Sanio, 
in his ReekUihiAQr. AbhaneU. u. Shtdien (Eonigsberg, 1845), p. 1 aq, ; Earlowa, 
JUhn. RO. YoL i p. 988 eq, ; Roby, IrUrodudion^ p. Ixxxiv. aq, 

* [See Sohm, Inat, § 17 n. 1 and 2. Sohm's riew is that the words of the enact- 
ment "codicum oollatione firmantnr" mean that stations from the earlier jurists, 
as ScaeTola, eto., are only to be aUowed after collation with certain colleotLom of 
passages from these writers which had been intended to be made by Theodosius, 
but which, in fact, never were made. And so, in practical result, only passages 
of sooh jurists as had been incorporated by Papinian, etc., into their works could 
be referred to as authorities. Cf. Pemioe, Z, d, 8, St^ riL 165.] 
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had sunk in the beginning of the fifth centniy. Constati- 
tine, a hnndred years earlier, had condemned the notes of 
Ulpian and Paul upon Papinian. Claiming, aa the later 
emperors did, to be the only authoritatiYe mouthpieces of the 
law, it was not an unreasonable stretch of their prerogative 
to declare that the criticism of the two younger jurists, not- 
withstanding that they had enjoyed the jw respandendi ex 
aridorUaU principis, should not derogate from the authority 
of their more eminent predecessor. There were no longer 
any living jurists to lay down the law (jura eondere); and 
if it was to be gathered from the writings of those who were 
dead, it was well that the use of them should be regulated 
as was done by Gonstantine. The Yalentinian law pro- 
ceeded so far in the same direction. It made a selection of 
the jurisconsults of the past whose works alone were to be 
allowed to be cited: Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestine, 
the four latest patented counsel of any distinction ; Gains, of 
authority previously only in the schools, but whose writings 
were now approved universally, notwithstanding that he 
had never possessed the jiis reqxmdmdi; and all the earlier 
jurists whose dicta those five had accepted.' But it went 
yet a step further ; for it declared all of them, with the sole 
exception of Papinian, to be of equal authority, and degraded 
the function of the judge in most cases, so far at least as a 
question of law was concerned, to the purely arithmetical 
task of counting up the names which the industry of the 
advocates on either side had succeeded in adducing in support 
of their respective contentions.^ It is probable that, from 
the days of Hadrian down to those of Alexander Severus, 
when the emperor in his council had to frame a rescript or a 
decree, its tenor would be decided by the vote of the major- 
ity; but that was after argument and counter-argument, 
which must in many cases have modified first impressions. 
Taking the votes of dead men, who had not heard each 

* This 866X08 to b6 th6 nataral reading of the enactment ; althoogh aome are 
of opinion that it was intended to sanction the citation of those passages only 
of the earlier jaristB that were referred to hy any of the fire. [See preceding 
note, and Ortolan, ffi$L de droit romain, § 501 note.] 

^ [Of. 6ai. i. 8, as to Hadrian's regulation of the responaa ffrudenUum where 
opinions differed ; iupra, p. 298.] 
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other's reasons for their opinions, was a very different pro- 
cesa It may have been necessary; but it can have been 
so only because a living jurisprudence had no existence, — 
because the constructive talent of the earlier empire had 
entirely disappeared. 



OHAPTEE II 

antejt7stikianian oollections of statute and 

jubisprudencs 

Section 79. — ^Ths Grsgobian and Hermogenian Codes ^ 

The first of these codes was a collection of imperial rescripts 
(with a few edicts, etc) made by one Gregorianus' at the 
very end of the third century, and probably at the instigation 
of Diocleticm, though whether in East or West, critics are 
unable to decide. It is believed to have contained fifteen 
or sixteen books, subdivided into titles, arranged after the 
order of the Edict Our acquaintance with its contents is 
derived principally from Alaric's Breviary (p. 371), and the 
Collatio, the Vatican Fragments, and the ConsiUtatio (pp. 
369-371), although there can be little doubt that most of 
the rescripts in Justinian's Code are taken from it without 
acknowledgment. The collection of Hermogenianus, also 
of rescripts, seems to have been a supplement to the earlier 
one, but, so far as appears, arranged only in titles. As the 
latest enactment in it is of the year 365, the probability is 
that it was published about that time. Both codes, although 
the work of private parties, received statutory recognition 
from Theodosius and Valentinian in their commission for 

^ Husohke, " Ueber den GregorianuB a. Hennogenianus Oxlex," in the Z. /. 
RG. vol. vi (1867), p. 288 sq. ; Karlowa, R^m, RG. toL L pp. 940 aq., 959 9q. 
[Kriiger, Quelltn, § 84 ; also an article by Mommaen, in Z, d, Sav. StifL 1889, 
vol. z. p. 846 sq. The date of the Hermogenian Code was probably not later than 
824, though additions were subsequently made to it. A priyate collection of 
constitutions was made by Papirius Justus under Marcus Aurelius.] 

s [Mommsen, l,c, thinks that his name was Gregorius.] 
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preparation of a collection of edictal law ; and from the 
language of Justinian in reference to them there is reason to 
believe that in the courts they were regarded as authori- 
tative, even to the ignoring of all rescripts not embodied in 
them. They have been edited by the younger Haenel, in the 
Corpus Juris Bamani Antqustinicmi (Bonn, 1837); he haa 
gathered about seventy constitutions that stood in the first, and 
about thirty that stood in the second. But how small a pro- 
portion this bears to their original contents is manifest when 
we take note of the 1200 or 1300 rescripts of Diocletian 
and Maximian alone which we find in the Justinianian 
Code, and which can hardly have been obtained from any 
other source than the Gregorian and Hermogeniem collec- 
tiona They seem to have been still a subject of exposition 
in the law-school of Beirout in the early years of Justinian ; 
for comments upon them by Eudoxius and Patricius, who 
taught there, are preserved amongst the scholia of the 
Basilica (p. 403).» 

Section 80. — The Theodosian Code and [Theodosian and] 

Post-Thbodosian Novels^ 

Three years after publication of the " Law of Citations " 
(§ 78) Theodosius nominated a commission of nine members 
to initiate the preparation of a body of law, which, if his 
scheme had been carried into execution, would have ren- 
dered that of Justinian unnecessary. In a constitution some 
ten years later he explains the motives that had actuated 
him, — that he saw with much concern the poverty-stricken 
condition of jurisprudence, and how very few men there were 
who, notwithstanding the prizes that awaited them, were 
able to make themselves familiar with the whole range of 
law ; and that he attributed it very much to the multitude 
of books and large masses of statutes through which it was 
dispersed, and which it was next to impossible for any ordi- 
nary mortal to master. His scheme was eventually to com- 

' [These two codes, edited by Kriiger on a new plan of arrangement, are con- 
tained in the 8rd vol. of Kriiger, M. and S.'8 ColUetio lib. Jur,'i 

1 Karlowa, JUhn. RG. I pp. 948, 960 9q. [KrUger, Quelien, |8 86, 87.] 
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pile one single code from materials derived alike from the 
writings of the jurists, the Gr^rian and Hermogeman 
collections of rescripts, and the edictal laws from the time 
of Ck)n8tantine downwards. His language leaves no doubt 
that it was his intention to have the general code very care- 
fully prepared, so as to make it a complete exponent of the 
law in force, which should take the place of everything, 
statutoiy or jurisprudential, of an earlier date. The collec- 
tion of edicts which he directed his commissioners to prepare, 
and which was to contain all that had not been displaced by 
later legislation, even though some of them might be obsolete 
by disuse, was to be the first step in the execution of his 
project For some reason or other nothing followed upon 
this enactment; and in 435 a new commission of sixteen 
members was nominated to collect the edicts, but with 
nothing said in their instructions about anything ulterior. 
The Code was completed in three years, and published at 
Constantinople early in the year 438, with the declaration 
that it should take effect from 1st January following; and a 
copy was communicated to Yalentinian, who ordained that it 
should come into force in the West from 12 th January 439. 

The arrangement of the Theodosian Code is in sixteen 
books, subdivided into titles, in which the constitutions are 
placed in chronological order. They cover the whole field 
of law, private and public, civU and criminal, fiscal and 
municipal, military and ecclesiastical The private law is in 
the first five books. Until the present century these were 
known only by the excerpts from them in the Lex Bomana 
Visigothorv/m ; whereas the last eight books were published 
in extenso by Dutillet as long ago as 1550, from a manuscript 
of the Code itself, and books 6, 7, and 8 by Cujas a few years 
later from another manuscript It was upon the Code as 
thus restored that Jac. Gotho&edus wrote his six folios of 
commentary, — a work of stupendous industry and erudition, 
which remains of the highest importance as illustrative of the 
public law and administration of the period. Between the 
years 1820 and 1840 a large number of constitutions be- 
longing to the first five books were recovered by Amedeo 
Peyron, Baudi di Vesme, Cardinal Mai, Clossius, and Haenel, 
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mostly from palimpsests in the University Library at Turin ; 
all these were incorporated in the edition of the Code con- 
tributed by Haenel to the (Bonn) Corpus Jwr, Bom, Antqust? 
There are still, however, many deficiencies ; Haenel estimates 
that about 450 of the constitutions of the first five books are 
lost. 

The imperial edicts subsequent to the publication of the 
Theodosian Code got the name of Novels (ruyoeUae constitu- 
tiones). There were many such published in both divisions 
of the empire, and for a time communicated from one 
emperor to the other. The first recorded transmission — 
it was of a considerable batch of constitutions — was by 
Theodosius himself to Yalentinian in the year 447 ; Mercian 
seems to have followed his example, as long as Yalentinian 
was alive ; but Leo bestowed his fiBtvours only on Anthemius. 
It is probable that Yalentinian sent his Novels to Theodosius 
and Marcian ; but it does not appear that the practice was 
followed by his successors, although a considerable number 
were published in the Western empire by Maximus, Majorian, 
Severus, and Anthemius. But, whether oonmiunicated or 
not, none of the Western Novels seem to have been adopted 
in the East, for there is not one of them in the Justinianian 
Code. They are preserved partly in manuscripts and partly 
(in abridgement) in the Breviary ; and are usually published 
(as in Haenel's edition) as an appendix to the Theodosian 
Coda 



Section 81. — ^The "Collatio," the Yatican Fragments, 

and the " consultatio " 

These three were unofficial collections. (1) The Collatio 
Legvm Mosaica/ru/m, at lUma/nartt/m, otherwise Lex Dei quam 

' Codex Theodoaianus. Ad LIVlihror. manuaeriptor. et prior. ediUon. fidem 
reeognov. et annot, erU. intlruxU ChiaL Haenel^ Bonn, 1842. Eriiger, in 1868, 
1869, and 1878, prepared a facBimile of the Turin palimpseste, whioh was pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Boyal Academy of Berlin in 1879. [Codicis 
TKeodosiani /ragmenta TaurinenHa, ed. P. Eriiger, 1880.] He promises a new 
edition of the Code for the 3rd vol. of his, Mommsen's, and Studemund's ColUcUo 
KbroT, ju/ris ArU^uaUniani, [This 8rd yoL, published in 1890, does not include 
the Theodosian Code.] 

24 
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praeeqrii Domintu ad Moysen^ is a parallel of divine and 
human law, the former drawn from the Pentateuch, and the 
latter from the writings of Gains, Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, 
and Modestine, rescripts from the Gregorian and Hermogenian 
Ck)des, and one or two later general enactments. Its date 
is probably about the year 390, but its authorship is un- 
known.* It was first published by P. Pithou in 1573, and 
has been often re-edited ; the most critical version being that 
of Blume (Bonn, 1833), and the latest that of Huschke in his 
Jv/risprudenitia Antefvstiniana} (2) The Vatican Fragments 
were discovered by Mai in a palimpsest in the Vatican in 
1820. What was the title of the book to which they 
originally belonged it is impossible to say; but it was 
evidently a book of practice, compiled in the Western empire, 
and of very considerable dimensions. The extant fragments 
deal with tiie law of sale, usufruct, dowries, donations, tutories, 
and processual agency. They are drawn from the writings of 
Papinian, Ulpian, and Paul, the two collections of rescripts, 
and a few general enactments, the latest dating from the 
year 372. The compilation may be of about the same 
antiquity as the CoUatio ; although Mommsen is disposed 
to ascribe it to the time of Constantine, and to assume that 
the enactment of 372 was introduced by a later hand. It is 
printed in Huschke's collection of Antejustinianian law ; but 
the authoritative text is that of Mommsen, submitted, along 
with a facsimile of the MS., to the Berlin Academy in 1860.^ 
(3) The Cansultatio (veteris cujusdam jurisconsulti consultatio)^ 

^ See a paper by Huschke in the Z,f, gekk. RW. toI. xiii. (1846), p. 1 «;. ; 
a second by Dirksen (published originally in 1846), in his HimUrUm. Schr^len 
(Leipeio, 1871), toL ii p. 100 sq, ; and a third by Budorif, in the Abhandl. d. 
K. Akademis d. JFissenseh. zu Berlin, 1868, p. 265 aq. 

* [It has been attributed, though on no authentic evidence, to a churchman 
called Lioinins Rufinus. See Huschke, Juritprud, AnUjutL p. 645.] 

' [5th ed. p. 647 sg. It has since been edited by Mommsen, in rol. iii. of 
Kriiger, Mommsen, and Stndemund's ColUdio IUkJut, Ant^uat. For fall informa- 
tion about it see Mommsen's preface.] 

* This text is reprinted in a smaU volume published at Bonn in 1861, and 
since then in Weidmann*8 collection of Latin and Greek authors. [A final 
recension by Mommsen is now published in 8rd voL of Eriiger, M. and S. 's ColUdio^ 
etc For a full account of the work see his preface.] 

* See Rudorff, <* Ueber d. Entstehung d. Ck>nsultatio," in the Z, f. geaeh. RW, 
voL xiii. (1846), p. 60 aq,, and Huschke, in his preface to it in his Juriaprud. 
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was first published by Cujas in 167*7 from a manuscript 
(now lost) that had come to him from his Mend Antoine 
LoyseL It seems to be part of a collection of answers upon 
questions of law submitted for the opinion of counsel, and 
is of value for the fragments it contains from Paul's Sentences 
and the three Codes. It is thought to have been written 
in France in the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
century. 

SxonoN 82. — ^The Bomano-Barbabian Codes 

This title is usually applied to three collections compiled 
in Western Europe after it had thrown off the sovereignty of 
Home. They are — 

t. The ^dictum Theodoriri, compiled at the instance of 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, during his residence in 
Rome in the year 500. Its materials were drawn from the 
writings of the jurists (principally the Sentences of Paul), 
the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian Codes, and the 
later Novels ; all reduced into 164 sections, with no systematic 
arrangement, but touching upon all branches of the law, public 
and private, especially criminal law and procedure. It was 
professedly intended to apply to aU Theodoric's subjects, both 
Goths and Bomans ; but it is pretty generally admitted that 
this idea cannot have been fully realised, and that in some 
matters, e.g. the law of the family, Gothic customs must still 
have continued to prevaiL^ 

2. The Lex Bomana Visu/othorum or Breviarvum Alari' 
cianv/m was a much more ambitious and important collection. 
It was compiled by commissioners appointed by Alaric II., 
king of the Western Goths, with approval of the bishops 

Ant^^utiwianat p. 797 aq. [6th ed. p. 885. Also an edition by Krdger in 8rd toL 
of Ertkger, M. and 8. 'a ColUeHo,] 

^ See Savignj, Otach, d, r. E. vol. ii. p. 172 iq.; Olbden, J}a$ r9nL Rechi, 
tm oatgothiKhen Bekhe, Jena, 1848 ; Stobbe, Oeseh. der deuUeh. MschtaqfuUlm 
(Ldpaio, 1860-64), yoL i p. 94 tq. The text was first published in 1579, from 
A MS. of Pithoa's, in an appendix to Oassiodoros's Fariarum Libri XII, and 
is in moat collections of the Lega Barbarorwn ; that in Pertz's Monum, Oemu 
Sitt, Leges, yol. y. is by Blume. The last separate edition is that of Rhon, 
OammetU, ad SdieL Theodoriei, Halle, 1816. 
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and nobles, published at Aire in Gascony in the year 506, 
the original deposited in the treasury, and compared and 
certified copies sent down to all the greater officials of the 
kingdom, with instructions to allow no other law to be used 
within their jurisdictions on pain of death. In accordance 
with their commission the compilers selected their material 
partly from UgeB (statute law) and partly from /itf (juris- 
prudential law); taking what they considered appropriate, 
without altering the text except in the way of excision of 
passages that were obsolete or purely historical For the 
leges they utilised some 400 of the 3400 enactments (accord- 
ing to Haenel's estimate) of the Theodosian Code, and about 
30 of the known 104 post-Theodosian Novels; for the/u«, — 
the Institutes of Gains, Paul's Sentences, the 6r^[orian and 
Hermogenian rescripts, and the first book of Papinian s 
Besponses (a single sentence). All of these, except Gains, 
were accompanied with an "interpretation," which resembles 
the interpreUxtio of the XII Tables in this respect, — that it is 
often not so much explanatory of the text as qualificative 
or corrective. Gains is in an Epitome in two books, believed 
to have been only a reproduction of an abridgement already 
current, and dating from about the beginning of the fifth 
century. The Breviary exercised very considerable influence 
in Europe generally. This is traceable, for example, in 
the lex Saliea^ in the Capitularies, and in the collections 
of styles of the early middle age ; and there is no question 
that, until the rise of the Bologna school in the twelfth 
century, it was from it, rather than from the books of 
Justinian, that Western Europe acquired its scanty knowledge 
of Boman law.' 

3. The Lex Romana Burguridionvm^ formerly, owing to a 
mistake of a transcriber, called Papianvs. This is the collec- 
tion which King Gundobald, in publishing in 501 his code of 
native law {lex Burgundionum or Oundobada), had promised 

^ See Savigny, op, ciL toL ii. p. 87 aq. ; Haenel's ProUgomena ; Stobbe, vol i. 
p. 65 sq. ; Karlowa, BJSm, RO. vol. i. p. 976 9q. The Breviary was first pub- 
lished in extenso by Sichard (Basle, 1528) ; but the authoritative edition is that 
of Haenel, — Lex Rom. fFiaiffotharum ad LXXVI libror, mamueriptor. fdem 
reeognovU . . . Oust, ffaenelt Berlin, 1849. [Kriiger, QuMen^ f 40. It was first 
styled Breviwriv/tn by the writers of the sixteenth century.] 
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should be prepared for the use of his Soman subjects. Its 
date, and even whether it was promulgated by him or his son 
Sigismund, are uncertain : owing to the incorporation in it of 
certain passages bearing a close resemblance to some of the 
« interpretations " in the Breviary, many jurists think it must 
be of later date than 506 ; but it is quite possible that the 
interpretations in question were borrowed by the compilers of 
both collections from an earlier source. The Bomano-Burgun- 
dian Code deals with private law, criminal law, and judicial 
procedure, distributed through forty-seven titles, and arranged 
very much after the order of the Gundobada, from which it 
has a few extracts. Its statutory Soman sources are the same 
as those of the Breviary; the jurisprudential authorities 
referred to are Gains and Paul, the latter in his Sentences, 
and the former (only three times altogether) in some, other 
book than his Institutes. In form it is not, like the Breviary 
or the Justinianian Digest and Code, a collection of extracts, 
but a consecutive and homogeneous compilation, something 
between a text-book and a code, with only occasional quotation 
of the writer's authorities in this way — ^" secundum legem 
Theodosiani, lib. ix.," " secundum legem Novellam," '' secundum 
Pauli sententiam," etc.' 

Section 83. — Oriental Collections 

A few years ago there was discovered in the convent on 
Mount Sinai a bundle of papyrus leaves which seemed to con- 
tain part of a treatise on Graeco-Boman law. Their finder. 
Dr. Bernardakis, made a transcript, which he forwarded to 
Dareste in Paris, by whom they were published in 1880. 
Since then they have been re-edited by Zachariae v. Lingen- 
thal, Alibrandi, and Kriiger ; and may possibly be still farther 
elucidated after a revision and, if practicable, photographic 

' See preface to Barkow, Lex JRonuma Burgu/ndianum, Qreifswald, 1826 ; 
fiavigny, toI. IL p. 9 <g., and toL viL (addition by Merkel), p. 80 sq. ; Blume, 
"Ueber den btugundiBohen Papiantu/' in Bekker and Mntlier's Jahrb. de$ gem» 
RkkU^ Tol. ii. (1858), p. 197 jgr. / Earlowa, ROm. BO. vol i. p. 988 sq. The 
first edition was by (Dujas in 1566 ; the best ia that of Blume, in Pertz's Monum. 
Germ. Hist. Leffes^ toL iii (1868), p. 505 ; the handiest that of Barkow (as above) 
[edited by de Balis, in Mtmum. Germ. ffieL, Legwn Sedio I. (1892).] 
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reproduction of the originals. Thej have proved to be parts 
of a commentary on Ulpianus ad Sabiwwm, written after the 
Theodosian Code, bat before that of Justinian, and therefore 
between 439 and 529.^ The scholiast, who seems to have 
intended his book rather for educational than practical pur- 
poses, and may have been of the school of Beirout, makes use 
not only of the Theodosian, but also of the Gregorian and 
Hermogenian Codes, drawing frequently upon the last, and, as 
Kriiger observes, creating the impression that it must have 
been of greater proportions than is usually supposed; and 
amongst the jurists to whom he refers are Marcian, Florentine, 
Paul, and Modestine. The papyri have thrown new light upon 
a few questions of historical jurisprudence, and it is possible 
diat still more may be derived firom them.* 

Under the title of Leges Ckmstantim Theodasii et Leonu 
there are extant, in Syrian, Arabic, and Armenian, in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the National, and Boyal 
libraries of Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, manuscripts of a 
collection of Syro-Soman law, dating from about the year 476, 
which was recently published by Bruns and Sachau under the 
title of St/risch-Bomisches BeefUdmch} It is the opinion of 
Bruns that all the versions are from a Greek original of which 
no trace survives, but which he thinks must have been com- 

^ [Baron says between 440-460 A.II. See CmtraOtkUi, vii. p. 58.] 
^ See Dareete, in the Nouv. Sev, Hiat, vol. iv. (1880), p. 648 sq. ; Alibnndi, 
in the Stitdi t doeumenti di steria e diriUo^ vol. ill. (1882), p. 80 aq, ; Kriiger in 
the Z. d, Sav, SHft, {R,A,), vol. iv. (1883), p. 1 9q,; Earlowa, RSm, EG, voL L 
p. 985 9q. [These fragments, iiUtr alia, throw some light on the law of guardian- 
ship. They are printed in Huaohke's Juriaprud. Ant^ust, 5th ed. p. 815 sq. , 
and (edited by KrOger) in the ColUdio lib, Antefusi^ 8rd vol. p. 269 sq.] 

' Syriaeh-lUimiaches Raehttbueh au» dam fHf^ten Jahrhfmdert . . . herauage- 
ffeben, Hharaetxt^ u, erlauUrt von Dr. K, O, Bruna u. Dr. E. SaahaUf Leipsic, 1880. 
See review by Blontschli, in the KrU. VJS. f. ReefUawiaaenaeh. N.F. vol. iiL 
(1880), p. 548 aq. ; also Earlowa, B»m.. RO. voL i. p. 987 aq. A Syrian version, 
from a British Mnseum MS., had been published, with a Latin translation, by 
the Dutch theologian and orientalist, Dr. Land, in his AfvaodoUL Syriaca (Leyden, 
1862) ; but as, from want of acquaintanoe with law, it was not up to the mark* 
the edition of Bruns and Sachau was undertaken at the instigation and cost of 
the Berlin Academy. Some particulars are given by von Hube, in the Z. d, Smf, 
Stift. {RA.), vol. iii. p. 17 aq,, of a translation of the Law Book into Geoi^n in 
the seventeenth oentury, and from that into Russian in 1818 and 1823. [The 
work seems to have been compiled by an ecclesiastic of the chiiroh of ^ria, sea 
Eameiu, MHangea, p. 408 s^.] 
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piled in Syria itself. As a repertory of Soman law it is of 
little or no value ; interesting no doubt as showing how, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of legislation, the law might 
become corrupted and d^;raded in the provinces by com- 
mixture with native custom, and to some extent by the 
ignorance of the jurists ; but adding scarcely a single iota to 
our knowledge of pure Soman doctrine.^ 

* [It throws Bome light upon the law of sale {e^g, the use ofarrae), see EemeiBy 
op. cU, p. 418.] 



CHAPTEE III 



THB JUSTINIANIAN LAW 



SxonoN 84. — Justinian's Collections and ms own 

Legislation 

" Flavius Anioius Justinianus, surnamed the Great, the most 
famous of all the emperors of the Eastern Soman empire, was 
by birth a barbarian, native of a place called Tauresium in the 
district of Dardania, a r^on of Illyricum, and was born, most 
probably, on Maj 11, 483. His family has been yariously 
conjectured, on the strength of the proper names which its 
members are stated to have borne, to have been Teutonic or 
Slavonic. The latter seems the more probable view. His own 
name was originally Uprauda. Justinianus was a Soman 
name which he took from his uncle Justin who adopted him, 
and to whom his advancement in life was due. Of his early 
life we know nothing except that he came to Constantinople 
while still a young man, and received there an excellent edu- 
cation. Doubtless he knew latin before Greek ; it is alleged 
that he always spoke Greek with a barbarian accent When 
Justin ascended the throne in 518 A.D. Justinian became at 
once a person of the first consequence, guiding, especially in 
church matters, the policy of his aged, childless, and ignorant 
uncle, receiving high rank and office at his hands, and soon 
coining to be regarded as his destined successor. On Justin's 
death in 527, having been a few months earlier associated with 
him as joint-emperor, he succeeded without opposition to the 
throne." * 

* From ProfetBor Brjoe's artiole " Jnstiniui" in the Sneifdopaedia BrUanniiM, 
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Of his great projects at home and abroad none was at- 
tended with so much success as his scheme for making an 
authoritative collection of the law. Ambitious to carry out a 
reform more complete even than that which Theodosius had 
planned but failed to execute (p. 368) he took the first step 
towards it little more than six months after the death of his 
unde, in the appointment of a commission to prepare a collec- 
tion of the statute law. It was published in April 529 ; and 
in rapid succession there followed his Fifty Decisions (529- 
532), his Institutes (21st November 533), his Digest of 
excerpts from the writings of the jurists (16th December 533), 
and the revised edition of his Code, in which he incorporated 
his own legislation down to date (16th November 534). 
From that time until his death in 665 there followed a series 
of Novels (navellae eoTistittUiones), which were never officially 
collected, and of which probably many have been lost* 

The first intimation of his scheme was contained in a 
constitution addressed to the senate, of date 13th February 
528.' There is reason for believing that he had already 
planned the compilation of all the collections we now possess, 
and he may even have had in view an eventual general codifica- 
tion in the modem sense of the word. But this constitution 
contained no hint of anything beyond a collection of statute 
law (leges),— of all that was worth preserving in the Gregorian, 
Hermogenian, and Theodosian Codes, and the later enactments 
of his imperial predecessors. He informed the senate that for 
its compilation he had nominated a commission of ten members, 
mostly ministers of state, but including TheopMlus, who was 

▼o1. xiii p. 792 sq, [of the 9th edition] ; to which, and to another article with the 
same title in the third yolume of Smith's IXetionary of Chri$tia/n Biography ^ from 
the pen of the same learned writer, the reader is referred for an acooant of the 
emperor's administration of the empire, his eoclesiastical poUcy, and his wan and 
foreign policy generaUy. For the present those who would go more foUy into 
his history must oonsnlt the pages of Oihbon. [In an article in the BnglUh Bii- 
torieeU Review for Octoher 1887, pp. 667-686, Mr. Bryoe has shown that a life of 
Justinian attributed to a clerical writer called Theophilus, asserted to hare been 
Justinian's preceptor, from which a number of biographical details in current 
circulation about him have come, is without authenticity.] 

* [On the general history of Justinian's codification, see KrHger, Qudlen, 

42-48, and § 58 jg.] 

' Const, " Haec quae neoessario," which forms the 1st preface to the Code. 
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a professor at Constantinople, and two barristers of distinction. 
They were instructed to reject all enactments that had gone 
into disuse and all that they considered of no practical value ^ 
and were authorised to abridge those they accepted, and make 
such alterations in their language as they considered necessary 
or expedient The work was completed in little more than a 
year, and officially ratified, under the name of Judinianeus 
Codex, by a constitution of 7th April 529, addressed to Menna, 
one of the praetorian prefects.^ The emperor therein declared 
that the new collection was in future to be regarded as the 
sole repertory of statute law throughout the empire, reference 
to the earlier collections being expressly prohibited ; and that 
those of its provisions that had originally been addressed to 
individuals, and that hitherto had ranked only as rescripts, 
were now to be received with all the authority of general 
enactments (leges edicUdes). As for the statutory enactments 
of the republic and the senatusconsults of the early empire, 
these had long ceased to be referred to as authoritative 
monuments of legislation; they were recognised only in the 
form in which they had been embodied in the writings of the 
jurisconsults, and were regarded as part of the jus or juris- 
prudential law rather than of the leges or statute law. 

It was to this jurisprudential law {vetus jus) that Justinian 
turned his attention in the next place. Notwithstanding the 
limitation imposed by the Yalentinian " Law of Citations '^ 
(§ 76), in bulk it was excessive and in quality unequal, while 
in certainty it left much to be desired ; and it therefore seemed 
to the emperor expedient that it should be thoroughly sifted 
and reduced iuto more manageable compass. In this scheme 
he was seconded, if not prompted, by Tribonian, who had 
become Quaestor of the Boyal Palace, and whose name will 
ever be associated with Justinian's as that of the master-spirit 
of the latter's law-reforms. There can be little doubt that 
Tribonian was the real author of the constitution, addressed to 
himself,^ in which the lines were laid down upon which the 
new collection was to be constructed. Under the name of 

^ Co9i8t. " Summa rei pablicae," — the 2nd preface to the Gode. 
^ Const. " Deo auctore " of 16th December 680, in the preface to the Digest, 
and again in Cod. i. 17, 1. 
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Digesta or Fandedae, divided into fifty books, each subdivided 
into titles, and arranged generally after the order of topics in 
the Julian consolidation of the Edict, it was to embody such a 
selection of extracts from the writings of those of the old jurists 
whose authority had been recognised by earlier sovereigns ^ as 
would afford an exposition of so much of the law still in 
observance as had not been already promulgated in the recently 
completed collection of statutes. To aid him in the execution 
of the work Tribonian was empowered to appoint such coad- 
jutors as he thought fit. While he and they were required 
on the one hand, in testimony of their strict adherence to the 
general design, to insert at the head of each extract the name 
of its author and the particular treatise of his from which it 
was taken, they had on the other hand a very large discretion 
in their choice of materials and in their mode of dealing with 
them. The Yalentinian law had forbidden any reference to 
the notes of Ulpian and Paul upon the writings of Papinian, 
and had declared that, where there was difference of opinion 
amongst the jurists, that of the latter (unless there was a 
majority against him) was to prevail; but the compilers of 
the Digest were relieved from any such restrictions and 
authorised to use their own judgment as to which of two or 
more conflicting dicta should be preferred. Furthermore, they 
were empowered to delete superfluities and i^dundancies, to 
alter expressions, and even to interpolate a word or phrase 
where it was deemed expedient ; for the design of the emperor 
was to publish, not a historical view of the law, but an 
authoritative statement of it as it then stood, which should be 
beyond controversy cmd everywhere be received as definitive. 

Tribonian associated with himself sixteen colleagues, of 
whom four were law-professors, and eleven were members of 
the bar. Even before they had commenced their labours 
Tribonian had discovered that there were moot points in the 
law which could be satisfactorily settled only by imperial 

' "Antiquonim pnidentiimL, qaibtu anotoritatem oonsoribendaruni inter- 
pfetandanimque legam ucratiasimi PrincipeB pnebaemnt" (Cond^ cit § 4). 
This description included not only thoee who had enjoyed the jus respcndmii 
ex audoritaU prindpii (ttfpm, § 59), bat also thoee not ao privileged (such aa 
Gains), whose writings eigoyed imperial sanction under the "Law of Citations*' 
(I 76). 
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authority ; and as the work progressed more and more of them 
became apparent All controversy in r^ard to them was set 
at rest by a series of enactments of Justinian's in the years 
529-532, which got the name of "the Fifty Decisions" (Quingua' 
ginta Dedaiones),^ and which there is some reason for supposing 
formed a collection by themselves before their incorporation in 
the second edition of the Code.® 

When the Digest was nearing its completion another work 
was taken in hand, which had been foreshadowed in the 
constitution " Deo auctore." * This was the little volume so 
well known under the name of Justinian's Institutes («/t^?iiam 
IfuiittUiones), — an elementary treatise for the use of students. 
Its preparation was entrusted to Tribonian, Theophilus and 
Dorotheus, but seems to have been really accomplished by the 
two last, who were professors in Constantinople and Beirout 
respectively.^^ Its foundation, according to the emperor's 
instructions, was the Institutes of Gains, which had long been 
the introductory text-book in the law-schools. In its prepara- 
tion its compilers had a much freer hand than in the Digest 
They were enjoined to expunge everything that was antiquated, 
and to introduce whatever in their judgment was necessary to 
make the Uttle book a faithful though elementary exposition 
of Justinianian law. In this way the detailed accounts in 
Gains of institutions that before the time of Justinian had 
gone out of date, all disappeared, a brief reference to them 
being introduced only here and there ; some rules and defini- 
tions were incorporated from the Libri VII. rerwm quotidianarum 
of Gains, and the elementary works of Marcian, Ulpian, Floren- 
tine, and other classical jurists ; and a great body of new matter 
was inserted displaying the amendments of the latter emperors, 
among which special prominence was given to the legislation 

7 " Nostras oonstitationes, per qoss, soggerente nobis Triboniano, . . . antiqui 
juris alteroationes placavimus " (Just InaL i. 5, f S). 

* "Sicnt libro L ooDstitatioiinm invenies : " in the Turin Gloss on the In- 
stitutes, in SsTigny, Oeseh, d, r. R, vol. n. p. 452. 

• CkmA, eU. § 11. See also Const. '<Tanta/' | 11 (in pref. to Dig. and in 
Cod. i 17, 2), 9Xid proem. Inst. 

>® [Attempts haye been made, from observation of style, etc. to distinguish 
the parts composed by Theophilus from those by Dorotheus. See Huschke, in 
the preface to his edition of the Institutes, 1868, p. yL aq.] 
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of Justinian himself. The way in which this was done is 
objectionable, and mars the work as a whole ; for in form the 
emperor is the relator ; and it is unpleasant to have him parad- 
ing so frequently his own wisdom, humanity, and beneficence, 
and drawing comparisons between himself and his predecessors, 
aU to his own advantaga 

The Institutes were published on the 21st November 
533; the Digest or Pandects {Digesia, Pandedae) followed on 
the 16 th December of the same year. Three constitutions 
of that date announced its completion, — one, known as 
''Tanta," ratifying the work, which was addressed to the 
senate and the world ; another, known as " Ae&o/cei/," which 
was substantially a Greek version of the first ; cmd the third, 
known as '' Omnem rei publicae," addressed specially to the 
professors in the law -schools." Three years had sufficed 
to reduce the mass of the old jurisprudence {jus veins) to 
about one -twentieth of its bulk. This had been facilitated 
by a division of labour; the commissioners having formed 
themselves into three sections, to each of which were confided 
all the books of a particular class, — those bearing on the jus 
civile to the first, those bearing on the jus honorarivmi to the 
second, and those not properly rangeable under either of those 
heads to the third.^ The matter selected by those three 
sections seems then to have been submitted either to the 
whole commission or an editorial committee, at whose hands 
it was distributed under appropriate rubrics, and submitted 
to a second revision, in which manifest superfluities were 
expunged.^ contrcurieties removed,^^ and expressions varied or 
words interpolated so as to adapt the doctrine to the altered 

" All three are printed in the preface to the Digest ; the "Tanta" also in 
CoA. L 17, 2. 

^ It was Blame that, from internal evidence, discovered the mod/u» operandi 
of the commissioners, which explains the otherwise oonfusing arrangement of 
the extracts in the several titles. His paper is in the Z, /. ^esch, R W, voL iv. 
(1820), p. 257 8q. An aoooont of the results at which he arrived will be found in 
Roby, IfUrodudion^ p. xlvL sg. 

u All this was in accordance with the instmctioni contained in OonM. ** Deo 
anotore," S§ 7-10. 

^* Justinian, in CatuL "Tanta," § 15, denies that any contradictions are to 
be found in the Digest. But there are not a few passages in it which not all 
the skill of the civilians has yet been able to reconctte. 
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state of the law.^^ The whole was then arranged in seven 
parts and fifty books. The division into seven parts was 
made apparently in view of a readjustment of the course of 
study in the schools ;^^ that into books was in compliance 
with the emperor^s instructions in the "Deo auctore/' and 
was not accomplished without some humouring of the subject- 
matter.^^ Each book, with the exception of the three on 
l^acies, contains a greater or smaller number of rubricated 
titles; these again contain each a varying number of laws 
or fragments, some of no more than a word or two that serve 
as a connecting-link between what precedes and follows, others 
filling two or three pages ; and all but the shortest of those 
fragments are subdivided into paragraphs.^^ Each law, or 
rather fragment, is an excerpt from some treatise of an earlier 
jurist ; and this, in compliance with Justinian's instructions, 
is invariably quoted at the commencement.^^ The nature of 
the books laid under contribution has been indicated in 
previous sections (§§ 61-64) in commenting on the literary 
activity of the jurists of the earlier empire. Their number 
was very considerable, but all &om the pens of thirty-nine 
writers. The earliest is Quintus Mucins Scaevola (p. 248), 

" Saoh alterations and interpolations are often spoken of as *'Tribonian*8 
emblems " {eniblemata Triboniani), It is only in regard to a very few of the 
Digest extracts that we have the means of judging how fSu* the text was 
manipulated ; but a comparison of some of these with the presumably original 
versions of them preserved in the Yatioan Fragments and elsewhere is given by 
Mr. Roby in his Introduction, chapter v., and is very instructive. [Considerable 
light has been thrown upon Tribonian's interpolations by recent inquiries, and 
particularly by Lenel {infra, n. 21) ; Gradenwitz, IiiUrpolaticnen in den Pandek- 
ten, Z, d. Sav. Stifi, {R.A,) 1885, voL vi p. 56 oq. ; vol. vil p. 45 9q, ; and 
Eisele, Z. d, Sav, Stift, (ILA,) 1886, voL vii. p. 15 sg. ; 1889, vol x. p. 296 9q. ; 
1890, vol XL p. 1 sq. ; 1892, vol. xiii p. 118 jg. ; 1897, voL xviii p. 1 «;.] 

u On this division, see Justinian himself in Congt. *'Tanta" and "A^dwjcer,* 
^ 2-8 ; Eyssenhardt, Juttiniant DigetUn wuK Drittheilen, Fairies, BUehem, 
TUeIn, tk FragmenUn (Leipsio, 1845), p. 44 sg. ; Roby, Inirod. p. xxix. sq. 

^ In order to eke out the fifty, the matter of legacies had to be spread over 
three books (xxx.-xxxiL), often called the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd books ds legatis, 
none of them subdivided into titles. 

" This explains the now usual method of citation : Dig. xi. 7, fir. 8, | 8, or 
sometimes fr. 8, S 8> J^' ^ religions (xi. 7). [As to the various methods of 
citation, see Roby, Inlrodwiion, chap. 18. The numeration of fragments and 
paragraphs was much later than Justinian.] 

^ As, in the fragment referred to in last note, — " Ulpianus, libro xxv. ad 
Edictnm." 
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not to be confounded with Q. Oervidius Scaevola (p. 303); 
be is the only jurist of the republic from whose works any 
direct extract is preserved.^ The latest are Hermogenian 
and Arcadius Charisius (p. 307), who are supposed to have 
flourished about the middle of the fourth century after Christ. 
The most largely utilised is XJlpian ; he furnishes about one- 
third of the whole Digest, the greater part ' being from his 
Commentary on the Edict Paul supplies about one -sixth 
of the whole ; and next in importance, so far as the bulk 
of their contributions is concerned, come Papinian, Julian, 
Pomponius, Q. Cervidius Scaevola, Gains, and Modestine.'^ 

The order of sequence of the books and titles in the 
Digest is at the first sight somewhat incomprehensible, and 
from a modem point of view anything but satisfactory. It 
is not a systematic exposition either of the rights of individuals 
or of the law by which they were regulated, but rather of the 
magisterial and judicial measures employed for their pro- 
tection and vindication. The method is substantially that 
adopted by Julian in his consolidation of the Edict (p. 289). 
This was in accordance with Justinian's instructions ; and for 
those for whom his collection was destined was not without 
its advantages. But it is at first a little perplexing to a 
modem to find (for example) the matter of pacts or agree- 
ments dealt with in the second book, real and consensual 
contracts in books 12-19, but stipulations postponed to the 
forty-fifth ; to find property dealt with in the sixth book, and 
its exposition resumed in the forty-first ; to see the disabilities 
of minors explained in the fourth book, but guardianship 

^ [There is an extract, bat probably taken at second band, from Aelius 
Gallos in D, L 16, fr. 167. See Roby, Introduction, p. cxziii. ; supra, p. 248.] 

'^ In Honimers Palingenetia libror, juris vsterwn (8 vols., Leipsic, 1767) the 
extracts from each anthor are collected, re-arranged according to the books of 
his from which they were taken, and printed consecutively; and the order 
given above is determined by the nnmber of pages of the PcUingefusia which the 
contribntions of each of those j urists occupy. [In 1 888-89 was published at Leipsic 
the Palingerusia Juris civUis of 0. Lenel — a magnificent work in two volumes 
quarto, forming a compendium of texts of the ante- Justinianian jurists, in their 
natural order, as handed down to us fragroentarily in the Digest and other 
sources, with notes on the probable interpolations by the Digest compilers. It 
thus forms a restoration, so far as possible, of the works of each jurist. It 
excludes, however, Qaius' Institntas, Paul's Sentences, and Ulpian's Rules.] 
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introduced only in the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh. All 
this, however, has its historical explanation.** The order of 
sequence of the fragments in the individual titles was also 
somewhat perplexing until the key was supplied by Blume 
{mpra, p. 381). In many titles the ground seems to be gone 
over a second and often a third tima One is disposed to 
think that this might to a great extent have been avoided 
had the final revision been more deliberate. But expedition 
was one of the things at which Tribonian aimed; as witness 
the allowance of no more than a fortnight between the publica- 
tion of this great body of law and its coming into force all 
over the empire. So, to save time, the matter appropriate 
to any particular title, as brought up by each of the three 
sections into which the commission had been divided, as a 
rule was thrown into it as it stood, the largest contribution 
usually getting precedence ; the revisers were content to leave 
mere repetitions undisturbed, and to expunge only what was 
irrelevant or contradictory. In the title loeaH {Dig, xix. 2), 
for example, there are in all 62 fragments. The first 38,. 
with four or five exceptions, constitute what is called the 
Sabinianian group, — ^the contribution of the section that dealt 
with works on the jus civile; fragments 39-62 constitute the 
so-called Edictal group, contributed by the section entrusted 
with the treatises on the fus honorarium ; fragments 53-56 
form the so-called Papinianian group, — the contribution of the 
third section; while the remainder mostly belong to what 
recent editors regard as an appendix to all three. The same 
mode of treatment is observable aU through the Digest, 
although every now and then may be noticed the interpola- 

" Seo Roby, IiUrodudicn, pp. xxzl-xItI. He obeerreB (p. xxziiL): "The 
Digest is a handbook for pnotttionen, not a systematio treatise for students. 
It treats of who are judges, who are plaintiffs, and how they can get defendants 
into conrt, what matters are actionable, the effect of a judgment and the means 
of enforcing it, and then other remedies, such as iigonctions and recognisances " 
(i.«. interdicts and praetorian stipulations). "Matter neoessaty for the ex- 
planation of the various actions is prefixed, often in separate tities, and ooguate 
matter is sometimes appended in other tities.*' {B,g, the law of espousals, 
marriage, dowries, dotal settiements, and the matrimonial relation generaUy, is 
grouped round the discussion of the adio rei usooriae), "It is the insertion of 
these prefatory and explanatory tities and occasional digressions which often 
preyenta a student from catching the main lines of the arrangement." 
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tion of an Edictal or Papinianian fragment in the middle of a 
series of Sabinianian ones, or vice versa, when it is necessary 
as a qualification of or an addition to what precedes.^ 

Soon after the publication of the Digest, Justinian com- 
missioned Tribonian, Dorotheus, and two or three others to 
prepare a new edition of the Code of statute-law of 529. 
This had become necessary in consequence of the numerous 
amendments introduced by the emperor during the six years 
he had filled the throne. The terms of the commission are 
not preserved, but the scope of it is indicated in the consti- 
tution "Cordi nobis "of 16 th November 534," whereby the 
new collection was ratified under the name of Codex JvMini- 
anevs repetitae pradectionis. This is the edition that we now 
possess. Owing to the entire disappearance of all copies of the 
earlier one it is impossible to say with certainty whether or not 
they proceeded on the same lines; but from the emphasis 
that the emperor, in the constitution referred to, puts on the 
phrase repetita praeUctio, it is more than probable that the only 
changes consisted in the deletion of what had ceased to be 
law,^^ and the introduction of some four hundred enactments 
of Justinian himself, including the Qwinquaginta Decisiones 
(p. 380). The arrangement follows that of the Edict rather 
more closely than does the Digest. The division is into twelve 
books, whose relation to the Digest is roughly this : — 

Part i. of Digest » Books 1, 2 of Code. 
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The Code, however, especially in Books 1 and 9-12, contains 
much in reference to political, ecclesiastical, criminal, municipal, 
fiscal, and military institutions, that has no counterpart in the 

^ See auprct, note 12. 

^ It is addressed to the senate, and will be found in the preface to the Code. 

^ Either by accident or design one or two enactments were deleted which are 
founded on in the Institates ; for example, in ii. 10, §11, and it 20, §27. [As 
to the second of these Institutional passages, see Cod, vi. 48. We get an account 
of the constitution from the Scholia to the Basilica and some other sources.] 

25 
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Digest Each book is subdivided into titles, much moze 
numerous than in the jurisprudential collection ; and each title 
contains a greater or smaller number of laws (leges), the longer 
ones being subdivided into paragraphs.^ In compliance with 
Justinian's instructions the laws in the titles are arranged 
chronologically; the name of the emperor from whom each 
proceeded, and the body or individual to whom it was addressed, 
are mentioned at the head of it {inscriptio), and the place and 
time of its issue (if known) at the end (mbscriptio). The 
collection contains between 4600 and 4700 enactments, of 
which more than the half were originally rescripts. The latter 
have manifestly been much abridged ; and comparison with 
corresponding versions in the Theodosian Code shows that even 
the constitutions of Constantine and Theodosius have often been 
considerably curtailed. The earliest in the collection is a rescript 
of Hadrian's and the latest a law of Justinian's dated about a 
fortnight before the Code was published. There are only 23 
prior to the time of Septimius Severus. He and his son 
Caracalla are responsible for about 190, Caracalla alone for 
nearly 250, Alexander Severus for about 450, Gordian III. 
for more than 270, Diocletian and Maximinian for more than 
1200, Constantine for over 200, Yalentinian II., Theodosius I., 
and Arcadius for about the same number, Yalentinian 11. alone 
for nearly 170, Arcadius for about 180, Theodosius II. for about 
190, and Justinian for about 400.*^ 

The name of Novels (novellas constittUiorus post Codieem) ia 
given to the enactments of Justinian subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the Code. They are mostly in Greek, some in both Greek 
and Latin, and a very small number of peculiarly local interest 
in Latin alone. The greater number relate to public and ecclesi- 
astical affairs ; but some of those dealing with the private law, 
especially those reforming the law of intestate succession, are of 
the very highest importance. They do not seem ever to have been 
officially collected, and only about 170 have been preserved.^ 

* Henoe the nsaal mode of citation,— Coi. vi. 28, Z. 21, |6, or aometinies 
/. 21, %b, C.de tettammt (tL 28). [See tupra, p. 882, n. 18.] 

* There are ohronologioal liste in Haenel's Oorp, leg. ah imp&raUmb. Bom. anU 
JusHniamum laiarwm (Leipnc, 1857), and in an appendix to Kruger*f edition of 
the Code. 

» See Biener's OeeehiehU dtr HoveUen Jtutiniana, Berlin, 1824. A oompletb 
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Taking his enactments in the Code and his Novels together, 
we have of Justinian's own legislation not far short of six 
hundred constitutions. Diocletian's contributions to the Code 
are more than twice as numerous, but most of them professed 
to be jLOthing more than short declaratory statements of pre- 
existing law ; whereas Justinian's, apart &om his Fifty 
Decisions, were mostly reformatory enactments, many of those 
in the Novels as long as an average Act of Parliament, and 
dealing with diverse matters under the same rubric. They cover 
the whole field of law, public and private, civil and criminal, 
secular and ecclesiasticaL It cannot be said that they afford 
pleasant reading; they are so disfigured by redundancy of 
language, involved periods, and nauseous self-glorification. But 
it is undeniable that several of those dealing with the private 
law embody reforms of great moment and of most salutary 
tendency. The emperor sometimes loved to pose as the 
champion of the simplicity and evenhandedness of the early 
law {antiquum statum rmovantea sancimus, etc), at others to 
denounce it for its subtleties (antiqiuie subtilitatis ludUyrium 
expdleTUes) ; sometimes he allowed himself to be influenced by 
his own extreme asceticism, and now and again we detect traces 
of subservience to the imperious will of his consort ; but 
in the main his legislation was dictated by what he was pleased 
to call humarUias so far as the law of persons was concerned, 
imd by ncUuralia ratio and public utility so far as concerned 
that of things. The result was the eradication of almost every 
trace of the old jtis Quiritivm, and the substitution for it, under 
the name of jus Bomanum, of that cosmopolitan body of law 
which has contributed so largely to almost every modem system. 

Sbction 85. — Changes in the Law of the Family 

With the Christian emperors the last traces disappeared of 
the old conception of the familia as an aggregate of persons 
and estate subject absolutely to the power and dominion of its 
head Manua, the power in a husband over his wife and her 

account of the sources from which those extant have been obtained may be expected 
in the Prolegomena to Sohoell's edition of the Norels now in oonrse of publiosf 
tion. [This has since been published, see ifrfra^ p. 411, n. 10.] 
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belongings, was a thing of the past; they stood now on a 
footing of equality before the law ; perhaps it might be more 
accurate to say, at least with reference to the Justinianian legis- 
lation, that the wife was the more privileged of the two in 
respect both of the protection and indulgence the law accorded 
her. With rnanus the old confarreation and coemption had 
ceased, marriage needing nothing more than simple interchange 
of consent/ except as between persons of rank or when the 
intention was to legitimate previous issue ; in the latter case a 
written marriage settlement was required,^ and in the former 
either such a settlement, or a marriage in church before the 
bishop and at least three clerical witnesses, who granted and 
signed a certificate of the completed union.' Second marriage, 
which the Julian and Papia-Poppaean law enjoined upon widows 
under fifty, was discountenanced by Theodosius and his suc- 
cessors, and latterly entailed forfeiture of the lucra nupticUia of 
the first, in favour of the children who were the issue of it.^ 
The legislation of the Christian emperors on the subject of 
divorce, largely contributed to by Justinian in his Novels, has 
already (p. 356) been referred to.^ In regard to the dos many 
new provisions were introduced, principally for curtailing the 
husband's power of dealing with it while the marriage lasted, 
enlarging the right of the wife and her heirs in respect of it, and 
simplifying the means of recovering it from the husband or his 
heirs when the marriage was dissolved.^ Between the time of 
Constantino and that of Theodosius and Valentinian it had 
become the practice for a man to make a settlement on his 
intended wife of a provision which was to remain his property 
(but without the power of alienation) during the marriage, but 
to pass to her on his predecease ; it got the name of donatio 
ante nuptials, or sometimes, as being a sort of return for the dos, 
antiphema. The earliest legislation about it was by the last- 

^ Cod, T. 4, 22 ; Nov. cxviL cap, 4. [But Me Bupra, p. 828 ; of. Girard, p. 148.] 

• Just, in Cod, v. 27, 10, pr. 

' Just, in Nov, cxviL eapp, 4, 6. [An instrumenium doUUe seems to hare 
been here also neoessaiy.] 

^ Grat. Valent and Theod. in Cod, ▼. 9, 2. 8 ; Leo and Anthem, wd. tU 
I, 6; Just. €od, tit. I. 10, and in Nov. xxil. capp, 21-28. 

" Theod. and Valent in Cod. r, 17, 8 ; Justinian, eod, tU, U, 10-12, and 
Novels xxil. oxvii. oxxirli. and oxxxiv. 

* See Just. Cod. r. 12, II. 29-81 ; y. 18, I. un. 
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mentioned emperors; Zeno and Justin followed suit; and 
Justinian, in Code and Novels, published five or six enactments 
for its regulation. The general result was that wherever a dos 
was given or promised on the part of the wife, there a donatio 
was to be constituted on the part of the husband ; that if one 
was increased during the marriage, a corresponding increase was 
to be made to the other ; that it might be constituted after the 
marriage without infringing the rule prohibiting donations 
between husband and wife (whick caused Justinian to change 
its name to donatio propter nuptias); that the wife might 
demand its transfer to her (as she could that of the dos) on her 
husband's insolvency, but under obligation to apply its income 
to the maintenance of the family ; and that, on the dissolution 
of the marriage by her husband's death or by a divorce for 
which he was in fault, she had ample remedies for reducing it 
into possession.^ 

The change in the complexion of the relations between 
husband and wife under the Christian emperors, however, was 
insignificant when compared with that which had overtaken 
the relation between parent and child. Justinian in his 
Institutes reproduces the boast of Gains that nowhere else had 
a father such power over his children as was exercised by a 
Boman paterfamilias} True it is that the patria potestaa in 
name still held a prominent place in the Justinianian col- 
lections ; but it had been shorn of most of the prerogatives 
that had characterised it during the republic. To expose a 
new-bom child was forbidden under penaltiea* To take the 
life of a grown-up one — unless it was a daughter slain with 
her paramour in the act of adultery ^® — was murder ; " for the 
domestic tribunal, with the judicial power of life and death in 
the paterfamilias at its head, had long disappeared. For the 
same reason a parent could no longer sell his child as a slave ; 
at least he could do so only when the child was an infant, 
and he in such extreme poverty as to be unable to support it." 
Even the right to make a noxal surrender of his son to a 

' See Inst. ii. 7, § 8, and tit Cod, ds dan. ante nupl. (v. 8). 
• Inst. i. 9, S 2 [supra, p. 28 n.]. 

» Valent. Val. and Grat in Cod. viii. 61, 1 2 ; Just eod, tU. I 3. 
»• Dig. xlviiL 6, fr. 20, fr. 22, §§ 2, 4. " Const, in Cod. ix. 17, /. un. 

>' Const in Cod. It. 48, 2. [The text bajb JUium JUiamve tanguinolentoa.'l 
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party who had suiSered from the latter's delict had siloDtlj* 
become obsolete, — so greatly had altered sentiment, in 
sympathy with legislation, curtailed the power of the pater- 
familias over those in his potestas}^ All that remained of it 
in the latest Justinianian law was no more them is sanctioned 
in most modem systems as natural emanations of the paternal 
relationship, — the rights of moderate chastisement for ofTence, of 
testamentary nomination of guardians, of giving a JUivsfamUias 
in adoption, of pupillary substitution (enlarged by Justinian), 
and of withholding consent from the marriage of a child 
(subject to magisterial intervention if done unreasonably).^^ 
How the right of the paterfamilias over the earnings and 
acquisitions of his children was modified by the recognition of 
the peetUium eastrense vel quasi has been shown in a previous 
section (p. 322). But the modification was carried to such an 
extent by the Christian emperors as finally to negative the 
father's ownership altogether, except as regarded acquisitions 
that were the outcome of funds advanced by him to his fUius- 
familias for his separate use (j>ecvliumprof€cticium)?^ Of some 
of the child's acquisitions his father had, down to the time of 
Justinian, the life-interest and right of administration ; but by 
his legislation even these might be excluded at the pleasure of 
the persons from whom the acquisitions had been derived.^^ 
By the classical law, the father's radical right in his son's 
pecviiv/m eastrense revived on the latter's death ; for if he died 
intestate the former appropriated it, not as his son's heir, but 
as an owner whose powers as such had been merely temporarily 
suspended.^^ But, by one of the chapters in the famous Novel 
on the law of intestate succession, even this prerogative of the 
paterfamilias was abolished, and all a child's belongings except 
his pecutiv/m profecticvwm recognised as his own in death as 

» InM, iv. 8, § 7. " [See Dig, xxiii 2, 19.] 

" Ind, u. 9, § 1 ; Cod, vi. 61, 6. " Nov, cxviL cap. 1. 

^' Ulp. in Dig. xix. 17, 2. In the later ante -Justinianian law the father 
did not take if his son, who had died intestate, was surviTcd by children or 
brothers {Inst. iL 12, pr.). [VlThether the father took tinder Justinian's law, 
" nullis liberis vel fratribus supecstitibns," by title of inheritance oTjurepeculii 
is a disputed question, and depends for its solution upon the meaning to be given 
tojut eommwu in the just cited passage in the Institutes. The better opinion 
is that he took jur$ peculii prior to the 118th NoTel ; of. iupra, p. 823, n. 14.] 
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well as in life, so that, if any of them should pass to his parent 
on his intestacy, it should odIj be by title of inheritance and 
in the absence of descendanta^^ 

In every other branch of the law of the family the same 
reforming spirit was manifested Adoption was no longer 
followed in all cases by a change of family for the adoptee, 
but only when the culopter was in fact one of his parents, such 
as a paternal or maternal grandfather, — when there was a 
natural potestas to underlie and justify the civil one.^^ The 
modes of Intimation of children born out of wedlock, especially 
that by subsequent marriage of the parents, first introduced by 
Constantino,^ were regulated, and the extent of the rights of 
the legitimated issue carefully defined.'^ Emancipation was 
simplified, and the old procedure by sales and manumissions, 
which d^raded the child too much to the level of a slave, 
abolished.^ Tutory at law was opened to the pupil's nearest 
kinsmen, whether on the father's side or the mother's;^ and 
the mother herself, or the child's grandmother, might be 
allowed under certain conditions to act as its guardian.^^ 
Slavery was often converted into the milder condition of 
colonate (§ 75); but even where this did not happen, the 
rights of owners were not allowed to be abused ; for slaves 
were permitted to claim the protection of the magistrate, and 
cruelty by a master might result in his being deprived of his 
human property.^ Kinship that had arisen between two 
persons when one or both were slaves (aeroUia eoffncUio) was 
recognised as creative not only of disabilities but of rights.^ 
The modes of manumission were multiplied, and the restric- 
tions of the legislation of the early empire (p. 316) abolished ;^ 
and a freedman invariably became a citizen, Junian latinity 
(p. 317) and dediticiancy being no longer recognised.^ 

» Nov. cxviii. cap. 1. » Just in Cod. yiii. 47, 10. » Cod. ▼. 27, 6. 

A Just in Cod. ▼. 27, U. 10, 11 ; Nov. zii. cap. 4 ; IxziT. prt^f. eapp. 1, 2 ; 
buziz. capp. 8-10. [See Meyer, RSm. ConeubimUf Leipeio, 1895.] 

« JoBt. Cod. Tiii. 49, 5, 6. 

* Jost. Cod. tL 68, 16, § 4 ; Nov. ozriiL cap. 6. 

** This bad been allowed even before the time of Jmitinian. See the 
enactment of Valent. Theod. and Aroad. in Cod. t. 86, 2. See alao Nov. czi¥. 

» Inat. L 8, 2. » Ind. iii. 6, 10. ^ Inst. i. 6, 1. 

« Cod. vii. 6, viL 6 ; Inst. i. 6, 8. 
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Section 86. — ^Thb Law of Property and Obugation 

In the law of property the principal changes of the 
Christian empire were the simplification of the forms of con- 
veyance, the extension of the colonate, the introduction and 
regulation of emphyteusis, and the remodelling of the law of 
prescription. Simplification of the forms of conveyance was 
necessary only in the case of res mandpi, for res nee mandpi 
had always passed by delivery. From the Theodosian Code it is 
apparent that movable res mandpi usually passed in the same 
way from very early in the period ; and that for the mancipa- 
tion of lands and houses — ^for in jv/re cessio had disappeared 
with the formular system — a soletwnis traditio, a written 
instrument and delivery following thereon, and both before 
witnesses, was gradually substituted.^ Of this there is no 
trace in the Justinianian Code. For the emperor abolished 
all remains of the distinction between res mandpi and nee 
mandpi, between full ownership, bonitarian ownership, and 
nudum fus Quiriiium, placing movables and immovables on a 
footing of perfect equality so far as their direct conveyance 
was concerned.^ But as regarded the possession required of 
an alienee to cure any defect in the conveyance, he made a 
marked difference between them. For, amalgamating the old 
positive usucapion of the jus dvile with the negative "pro- 
longed possession" (langi temporis possessio) that had been 
introduced in the provinces (probably by the provincial edict), 
he declared that possession on a sufficient title and in good 
faith should in future make the possessor legal owner of the 
thing possessed by him, provided that the possession of himself 
and his author had endured uninterruptedly for three years in 
the case of a movable, and in the case of an immovable for ten 
years if the party against whom he possessed was resident in 
the same province, or for twenty if he resided in another one.* 

The effects of the extension of the colonate have already 
been referred to (§ 76). The same causes that had led to it 
induced the introduction of emphyteusis:^ an institution 

1 Theod. Aroad. and Honor, in Theod. Cod, ii. 29, 2, $§ 1, 2. 

> Cod, vii 81. « InsL ii 6, pr, ; Cod, vii. 81. 

^ On emphyteosis, see Lattes (as in § 75, note 1), chaps, i and iii. ; Fran9oi8, 
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which had previously existed in some of the Eastern provinces 
when independent, and which came to be utilised first by the 
emperors, then by the Church, and afterwards by municipalities 
and private landowners, for bringing into cultivation the large 
tracts of provincial land belonging to them which were unpro- 
ductive and unprofitable through want of supervision on the 
spot One somewhat like it had long existed both in Italy 
and in some of the western provinces under the name of ager 
vectigalis, — an inheritable lease for a long term of years, 
usually from a municipality, which gave the grantee rights 
much greater than those of an ordinary tenant ; but this 
Justinian assimilated to emphyteusis. The nature and con- 
ditions of the latter were carefully defined by Zeno and 
amended by Justinian himself.^ The emphytetUa, as the 
grantee of the right was called, did not become owner ; the 
granter still remained dominiis, all that the grantee enjoyed 
being a jus in re aiiena, but de facto so extensive as hardly to 
be distinguishable from ownership. It conferred upon him 
and his heirs a perpetual right in the lands included in the 
grant, in consideration of a fixed annual payment to the lord 
(canon) and due observance of conventional and statutory 
conditions ; but he was not entitled to abandon it, or able to 
free himself of the obligations he had undertaken, without the 
lord's consent. The latter was entitled to hold the grant 
forfeited if the canon fell into arrear for three years (in church 
lands for two), or if the land tax was in arrear for the same 
period, or if the emphytenia allowed the lands to deteriorate, 
or if he attempted to alienate them (alienare meliorationes as 
the text says) without observance of statutory requirements. 
These were that he should intimate an intended alienation and 
the name of the proposed alienee to the lord, so that the latter, 
before giving his assent, might satisfy himself that he would 
not be a loser by the transaction ; and if the alienation was to 
be by sale, he had to state the price fixed, so as to give the 
lord the opportunity of exercising his statutory right of 

De VentphyUosej Grenoble, 1888. [Beaadonin, in Nowo. Bev. HisL 1898, pp. 
545 9q.'\ 

^ Zeno, in Cod. iv. 66, 1 ; Just eod. tit, II % ^\ Nov, ii\, cap, 8, § 2 ; 
Nov, oxz. eapp, 6, 8. [Cf. Inst. iii. 24, $ 8.] 
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pre-emption at the same figure. If those requirements were 
complied with, and the lord, himself declining to purchase 
had no reasonable objection to the proposed alienee, he was 
not entitled to resist the alienation, provided a payment 
(laudemium) was made to him of two per cent of the sale 
price in consideration of his enforced consent 

The changes in the law of obligation were more superficial 
than those in the law of property, and consisted principally in 
the simplification of formalities, and in some cases their entire 
abolition. To describe them, however, would necessitate details 
which would here be out of place. 

Section 87. — Changes in the Law of Succession 

The changes made in the law of succession by Justinian's 
Christian predecessors, especially Theodosius II. and Anastasius, 
were far from insignificant ; but his own were in some direc- 
tions positively revolutionary. The testament per aes et libram 
of the jus civile (pp. 169 sq,) probably never obtained any firm 
footing in the East ; for it was only by Caracalla's constitution 
conferring citizenship on all his free subjects that provincials 
generally acquired teetanunti f actio ; and by that time a testa- 
ment bearing externally the requisite number of seals had been 
recognised as sufficient for a grant of bonorum poesesdo, un- 
challengeable by the heirs-at-law, even though they were able 
to prove that neither familiae mancipatio nor teetamenti nuncw- 
patio had intervened.^ Hence the universal adoption of what 
Justinian calls the praetorian testament ; ' which, however, 
underwent considerable reform at the hands of the emperors, 
notably in the requirement (in the ordinary case) of signature 
by the testator and subscription by the witnesses. There was 
much hesitating legislation on the subject before the law was 
finally established as it stands in the Justinianian books ; ' and 

1 Gai. ii. S§ 119, 120 ; Ulp. zziii. 6, zxyiii. 6. < Ind, iL 10, 2. 

' The leading proyisions are in the tiUe of the Code cb UdammJH$ (vL 88). 
The testator's subeoription was required by an enactment of Theodosins II. of the 
year 439 {(Jod, yi. 28, 21). The snbscriptions of five witnesses (as well as their 
seals) had been required by Arcad. and Honor. {Theod, Cod. ir. 4, 8, ^ 1, 2), who 
declared they were following a rule of Constantine*s. It was Theodosius (in 489) 
that reverted to the old number of seven. 
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even at the last we find it encumbered with many exceptions 
and reservations in favour of testaments that were merely deeds 
of division by a parent among his children, testaments made in 
time of plague, testaments recorded in books of court, testaments 
intrusted to the safe- keeping of the emperor, and so forth. 
Codicils had become deeds of such importance as, in the absence 
of a testament, to be dealt with as imposing a trust on the 
heir-at-law*/ it was therefore thought expedient to refuse 
effect to them unless attested by at least five witnesses.*^ And 
a most important step in advance was taken by Justinian in 
the recognition of the validity of an oral mortis eausa trust ; 
for he declared that if it should be represented to a competent 
judge that a person on his deathbed had by word of mouth 
directed his heir-at-law to give something to the complainant, 
the heir should be required either on his oath to deny the 
averment or to give or pay what was claimed.* 

In the matter of intestacy there was long a halting between 
two opinions, — a desire still further to amend the law in the 
direction taken by the praetors and by the legislature in the 
Tertullian and Orphitian senatusconsults (p. 332 8q,\ and yet a 
hesitancy about breaking altogether from the time-hallowed 
principle of agnation.^ Justinian in his Code went far beyond 
his predecessors, making a mother^s right of succession inde- 
pendent altogether of the jus liberorum ;^ extending that of a 
daughter or sister to her descendants, without any deduction in 
favour of agnates thus excluded;^ admitting emancipated 
collaterals and their descendants as freely as if there had been 
no capitis demintUio ; ^^ applying to agnates the same successio 
graduwn that the praetors had allowed to cognates,^^ and so 
fortL But it was by his Novels, and especially the 118th 
and 127th, that he revolutionised the system, by eradicating 
agnation altogether,^' and settling the canons of descent — which 
were the same for real and personal estate — solely on the basis 

« Insi. ii. 28, 10 ; ii. 25, 1. • ThMd. in CM. yl 86, 8, § 8. 

• Cod. vL 42, 82 ; Inst. U. 28, 1 12. 

' Examples in Ind. iii 1, 15 ; ill. 8, 6 ; iii. 5, 1. 

• CM. TiiL 58, 2. •Cod. yi. 55, 12. » CM. vi 58, 15, i 1. 
11 Cod. vi. 4, /. 4, i 20 ; Inst, ii 2, ( 7. 

>* [Except as regards adoptive children, whose rights of succession to their 
adoptive father and his family were not destroyed. ] 
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of blood kinship, whether through males or females, and 
whether crossed or not hj a capitis demirmtio minima (pp. 122 
sq.) First came descendants of the intestate, male and female 
alike, taking per capita if all were of the nearest degree, per 
stirpes if of remoter ones. Failing descendants, the succession 
passed to the nearest ascendants, and, concurrently with them, 
brothers and sisters of the full blood and (by Nov. 127) the 
children of any that had predeceased. Where there were 
ascendants alone, one half of the succession went to the 
paternal line and one half to the maternal ; where there were 
ascendants and brothers and sisters, or only brothers and 
sisters, the division was made eqaaHy per capita ; when children 
of a deceased brother or sister participated it was per stirpes. 
In the third class came in brothers and sisters of the half 
blood or by adoption, and their children ; the partition here 
was on the same principle as in the second class. The fourth 
class included all other collaterals according to propinquity, and 
without distinction between full and half blood ; the primary 
division was per stirpes, but all of the same branch took per 
capita. 

A reform effected by Justinian by his 115th Novel ought 
not to pass unnoticed, for it rendered superfluous all the old 
rules about disherison and praeterition of a testator's children 
(p. 1 6 2 sq.), practically abolished bonarum possessio contra tabtdas^^ 
(p. 273), and established the principle that a child had, as a 
general rule, an inherent and indefeasible right to be one of his 
father's heirs in a certain share at all events of the hereditas, 
and that a parent had the same right in the succession of his 
child if the latter had died without issue. The enactment 
enumerated certain grounds upon which alone it should be 
lawful for a parent to disinherit his child or a child his parent ; 
declaring that in every case of disherison the reason of it should 
be stated in the testament, but giving leave to the person dis- 
inherited to dispute and disprove the facts when the testament 
was opened^^ If a child who had not been disinherited — ^and 

^ [That is to eay ordinary h. p. c t, though even this is disputed. See 
Puchta, PandeJden, § 498. The Novel did not apply to the sucoession of patrons 
to freedmen — the extraordinaria b. p. See Cod. vi. 4, 4.] 

^^ [The onus of proof was laid upon the instituted heir. Nov. ozt. cap. S, § 15, 
aud cap. 4, § 9.] 
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one improperly disinherited was eventually in the same position 
— was not instituted to some share, however small, of his 
parent's hereditas, he was entitled to have the testament 
declared null in so far as the institutions in it were concerned, 
thus opening the succession to himself and the other heirs-at- 
law, but without affecting the minor provisions, such as 
bequests, nomination of tutors, etc. ; and if the share to which 
he was instituted was less than his l^tim (Ugitima or debita 
portio), he was entitled to an action in supplement. The 
legitim, which under the practice of the centumviral court had 
been one-fourth of the share to which the child would have 
been entitled db intestcUo, was raised by Justinian (by his 
18 th Novel) to one -third at least, and one-half where 
there were five or more entitled to participate. He did not 
allow challenge of the will to be excluded, as in the earlier 
querela inojicum iestamenti (p. 235), because the testator 
had made advances to his child during his life or left him a 
legacy which quantitatively equalled the legitim; his idea 
was that a child was entitled to recognition by his parent as 
one of his heirs, and that without cause to deny him that 
position was to put upon him an affront which the law ought 
not to tolerate.^* 

Amongst the other beneficial changes effected by Justinian 
or his immediate predecessors may be mentioned the assimila- 
tion as far as possible of hereditas and horuyrum possessio, so that 
the latter might be taken like the former without formal 
petition for a grant of it ; ^* the equiparation of legacies and 
singular trust-gifts,^^ and the application of some of their rules 
to mortis causa donations ; ^^ the extension of the principle of 
" transmission " to every heir without exception, so that, if he 
died within the time allowed him for considering whether or 
not he would accept (tempus deliberandi), his power of accept- 
ance or declinature passed to his heirs, to be exercised by them 
within what remained of the period : ^* the introduction of 
entry under inventory (cum henefido inventarii), which limited 

^* [Brothers and siBten excluded by ^pencna turpU continued to be entitled 
to claim legitim ; see tupra^ p. 286.] ^ Const, in Cod, vi. 9, 9. 

^ Just in Cod. tL 43, 2, § 1 ; Inst. iL 20, S 8. 
u Jast in Cod. viii. 56, 8 ; Inst. ii. 7, § I. 
^ Just in Cod, vi. SO, I. 19, I, 22, § 18. 
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the heir's responsibilities, and rendered unnecessary the nine or 
twelve months of deliberation;^ and the application of the 
principle of collation to descendants generally, so that they 
were bonnd to throw into the mass of the succession before its 
partition every advance of importance they had received finom 
their parent in anticipation of their shares.'^ 

* Juat, in Cod. vi. 80, 22. 

B Leo, in OmL TL 20, 17 ; JuBt eod, tiL U. 19 20 ; Ifov. zriil cap. S. 



CHAPTEB IV 

THE JUSTINIANIAN LAW-BOOKS 

Sbction 88 — ^Theib Use m the Courts and in the 

Schools * 

Although the Institutes were primarily intended to serve as 
a text-book in the schools, yet it was expressly declared that 
they and the Digest and Code should be r^arded as just so 
many parts of one great piece of legislation and all of equal 
authority ; and that, although Digest and Code were but 
collections of legislation and doctrine that had proceeded 
originally from many difierent hands, yet they were to be 
treated with the same respect as if they had been the work 
of Justinian himself. But, while everything within them was 
to be held as law, nothing outside them was to be looked at, 
not even the volumes from which they had been collected; 
and so far did this go that, after the publication of the revised 
Code, neither the first edition of it nor the Fifty Decisions 
were allowed to be referred to. If a case arose for which no 
precedent was to be found, the emperor was to be resorted to 
for his decision, as outside his collections the only fountain of 
the law. To preserve the purity of the texts, — for which 
Justinian would have done well to have followed the example 
of Alaric, who had copies of his Breviary prepared and certified 
in the chancery, and then distributed through the country, — 
he forbade the use of conventional abbreviations (fiigla) in 
making transcripts, visiting an offender with the penalties of 

^ See Heimbaoh's ProlegcnMna Soiilieorum (Leipeic, 1870), book i. chap. i« 
1-6, chap. ii. §§ 1, 2. [See injra, p. 402, n. 1.] 
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falsification (crimen falsi). Literal translations into Greek 
were authorised, and indeed very necessary for many of his 
subjects; and so were TrapdrLrXa or summaries of the con- 
tents of individual titles (although the jurists read the word 
less strictly). Commentaries and general summaries were for- 
bidden under heavy penalties, as an interference with the 
imperial prerogative of interpretation ; but the prohibition 
does not seem to have been enforced, as we have accounts 
and remains not only of translations, but of commentaries, 
notes, abridgements, excerpts, and general summaries, even in 
Justinian's lifetime. Dorotheus, Anatolius, and Thalelaeus 
were all amongst those to whom his collections were specially 
addressed, and two of them were engaged in their preparation ; 
yet the first was author of a translation of the Digest with 
notes ; the second made an abridgement of the Code ; and the 
third translated it with annotations. JuUan, too, who made 
a Latin abridgement of the Novels in 556, probably at the 
instance of Justinian himself, has been identified with an 
Arwnyrruus often referred to in the scholia of the Basilica, as 
the author of an annotated translation of the Digest All of 
these, it is true, were professors {arUecessores), and their pro- 
ductions may have been intended primarily for educational 
purposes ; but there can be little doubt that they soon passed 
into the hands of the practitioners and were used without 
scruple in the courts. 

In the early empire the teaching' of the law was free; 
and it may have been first in the time of Diocletian that state 
recognition was accorded to the schools of Bome and Beirout, 
and not until considerably later that it was extended to those 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Caesarea. That of Bome 
seems still to have subsisted while Italy was in the hands of 
the Ostrogoths ; but Justinian suppressed those of Alexandria 
and Caesarea, and prohibited the public teaching of law else- 
where than in the other three, under heavy pecuniary penalties. 
The course of study prior to Justinian's reforms ran over five 
years, the last two being given to private reading. The 
students of the first year — dupondii they were called — were 

* See Heimbach aa in last note ; Amos, History and FtindpUs of the Civil 
Law (London, 1883), p. 102 aq,; Earlowa, B6m, EG, I p. 1022 sq. 
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taken over two books of Gaius's Institutes and four separate 
books of his (libri singtUares) on dowries, tutories, testaments, 
and legacies. Those of the second (edictaUs) and third {Papi- 
nianistas) were exercised in the Edict or probably Ulpian's 
commentaiy on it, and the latter (in addition) in eight of the 
nineteen books of Papinian's Eesponses. In the fourth the 
students (then called Xvrai) read Paul's Besponses, and in the 
fifth (irpokurcu) the imperial constitutions. Justinian still 
enjoined a five years' course, but prescribed that the teaching 
should be entirely from his own collections. The men of the 
first year — whom he relieved of their old nickname, and 
honoured with the title of novi Justiniani (Justinian's fresh- 
men) — were to be instructed in the Institutes and the first 
part (books 1-4) of the Digest; those of the second year in 
either the second (books 5-11) or the third part (books 12-19) 
of the Digest, along with four of the last fourteen books of 
parts iv. and v., of which one should be on the law of dowries, 
one on tutories, one on testaments, and one on legacies ; those 
of the third year in that one of parts ii and iii. of the Digest 
which had not been taken up in the second, together with the 
first three books of the fourth part ; those of the fourth year 
were to read privately the remaining ten books of parts iv. and 
v. ; while those of the fifth were to read the Code of imperial 
constitutions, leaving the sixth and seventh parts (books 37- 
50) of the Digest to be read after the course was completed, 
as opportunity presented itself' As already observed, it is 
not improbable that the instruction thus prescribed was con- 
veyed through the medium of .translations and annotated 
summaries of the Justinianian books. A Greek paraphrase of 
the Institutes, usually attributed to Theophilus, a professor in 
Constantinople and one of Justinian's commissioners, is com- 
monly supposed to have been used by him in his prelections. 
It embodies much more historical matter than is to be found 
in the Institutes ; but its value has been very difierently rated 
by different critics. Its latest editor, Ferrini,^ who puts a 

' [See the constitation Onmem reip, and Boby, IHged, pp. zxvi, xxvii.] 

* InsHtutionwn Oraeca parapkrasU Thecphilo anUcessori vulgo trStmta, Ad 

fid. libror, mamuGriptor. reeenmiit E. C. Ferrini. 2 vols. Berlin, 1884, 1897. 

(See Arch. Oiur, vol. zzzyii. p. ^6Z—** Origine della parafirasL"] 

26 
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high estimate on it, is of opinion that the original of it was a 
paraphrase of Gains, which was remodelled after the plan of 
Justinian's Institutes, and had their new matter incorporated 
in order to adapt it to the altered conditions ; but he doubts 
if there be any sufiBcient authority for ascribing it to Theo- 
philua If he be right in assuming it was reaUy a redaction 
of Gaius, the historical explanations will be received with all 
the more confidence. 



Section 89. — ^Fate of the Justikianiak Books in the 

East^ 

The literary work indicated in the first part of last 
section was continued throughout the sixth century by various 
writers, of whom Heimbach gives some account in his Pro- 
legomena. But the next three were comparatively barren ; 
the only thing worth noting being the *£a;Xo7^ t&v vofitav ip 
awTOfUfi yofofiivr) of Leo the Isaurian in 740, professedly an 
abstract of the whole Justinianian law amended and re- 
arranged,' but which was repealed by Basil the Macedonian 
on account of its imperfections and its audacious departure 
from the law it pretended to summarise. The last-named 
emperor, with his son Leo the Philosopher, set himself in 
the end of the ninth and beginning of the tenth centuries 
to the production of an authoritative Greek version of the 
whole of the Justinianian collections and legislation, omitting 
what had become obsolete, excising redundancies, and intro- 
ducing such of the post -Justinianian legislation as merited 

* Zachariae, HiMoritu juri$ Oraeeo-Romani delimeatio, Heidelberg, 1889 ; 
Mortraeil, HisUnre du Droit byzantin, 8 vols. Paris, 1848-46 ; Prolegomena 
to Heimbach's edition of the Basilica (6th vol. of Banlieorum libri LX . . . 
restituU C. G. K Heimbach, 6 vols. Leipsic, 1888-70, with a supplement to 
books 15-19 by Zachariae in 1846) ; Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus (jfraeco- 
Bomanum (a collection of Byzantine treatises of the second order), 7 Tola. 
Leipsic, 1856-84; Zachariae v. Ling. Cft9ch, d, grieeK.'rSm. Jiecht» (doctrine), 
2nd ed. Berlin, 1877 [Srd ed. 1892] ; Rivier, IrUrod, hisL au droit romain (2nd ed. 
Brussels, 1881), p. 545 aq, ; Amos (as in § 88, note 2), p. 892 aq, [A second 
supplement to Heimbach's edition of the Basilica, (voL vii.) by Feirini and Mercati, 
with Latin translation, has been published, Leipsic, 1897.] 

' [Published in Zachariae's OolUdio liffrorum juris Oraeco-Bomam inieditorum, 
Leipsic, 1852.] 
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preservatioiL The result was the Basilica (ri, Baa-ikiKa, 8c, 
vofu/jLo), which was completed in the reign of Leo, though 
probably issued in a preparatory stage in the reign of Basil 
(who also published a sort of institutional work, the Hp6y(eipov, 
which was revised and republished by Leo under the name of 
^EwavcuyoyYif tov vofiov)} The Basilica are in sixty books, 
subdivided into titles, following generally the plan of the 
Justinianian Code, but with the whole law on any particular 
subject arranged consecutively, whether borrowed from the 
Digest, the Code, or the Novels/ Leo's son, Constantinus 
Porphyrogenetus, made an addition to it in the shape of an 
official commentary collected fi'om the writings of the sixth- 
century jurists, — the so-called Jlapar/pcufyai r&v iraXoL&v, 
which are now spoken of as the Scholia to the Basilica, and 
have done good ex^etical service for modem civilians. The 
Basilica retained their statutory authoiity until the fall of the 
Byzantine empire in 1453. But long before that they ^ had 
practically been abandoned ; and not a single complete copy 
of them exists. Their place was taken by epitomes and 
compendia, of which several are printed in Zachariae's col- 
lection, the last being the ^E^dfitffKo^ of Const. Harmenopulus 
of 1345,^ "a miserable epitome of the epitomes of epitomes," 
as Bruns calls it, which survived the vicissitudes of the 
centuries, and finally received statutory authority in the new 
kingdom of Greece in the year 1835,^ in place of the Basilica 
which HSd been sanctioned in 1822. 



Section 90. — ^Thkir Fate in the West 

Before the rise of the Bologna school it was to a very much 
greater extent from the Bomano- Barbarian Codes (§ 79) than 

• [Edited bj Zachsriae in his Oolledio lib. /tir.] 

* [There is an abstract of the BasiUca caUed Tipndtos, of which a MS. is in 
the Vatican. The publication of this has been contemplated by the Istitnto di 
Diritto Bomano. For editions of the Basilica^ see n. 1.] 

' ffarmencpuli fnanuale legrum 9eu ffexabiblo$, Seeensuit G. S. Heimbaoh, 
Leipeio, 1851. 

' [Bat revised and expanded by reference to the Basilica. Since 1836 codes 
have been prepared and enacted which have in great part been modelled upon 
those of France.] 
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from the books of Justinian that Central and Western Europe 
derived their acquaintance with Boman law. Theodoric'^ 
Edict can have had little influence after Justinian's recovery 
of Italy, and the Bomano-Buigundian law was no doubt 
gradually displaced by the Breviary (Lex £am. Visigothorum} 
after Burgundy had fallen into the hands of the Franks ; but 
the Breviary itself found its way in all directions in France 
and Germany, penetrating even into England, to a great extent 
through the agency of the Church. There must, however, 
have been other repertories of Boman law in circulation ; as 
witness a testament made in Paris in the end of the seventh 
century, preserved by Mabillon, in which the testator uses the 
old formula of the jus civile, — ** ita do, ita lego, ita tester, ita vos 
Quirites testimonium mihi perhibetote,'' — ^words that are not to 
be found either in the Visigothic or the Justinianian collections. 
In his pragmatic sanction of the year 554 Justinian anew 
accorded his imperial sanction to the jura and leges, ie. the 
Digest and Code, which he says he had long before transmitted 
to Italy ; at the same time declaring that his Novels were to 
be of the same authority there as in the East Two years 
after this came Julian's Latin epitome of them, not improbably 
prepared by command of the emperor himself. That they all 
came at once to some extent into use is beyond question ; for 
there is preserved in Marini's collection the testament of one 
Mannanes, executed at Bavenna in the reign of Justinian'a 
immediate successor, Justin II., in which the requirements of 
both Code and Novels are scrupulously observed. Of other 
monuments of the same period that prove the currency of the 
Justinianian law in Italy, several are referred to by Savigny 
in the second volume of his History of the Boman Law in the 
Middle Ages ; among which may be mentioned the Turin Gloss 
of the Institutes, which Fitting ascribes to about the year 645 
and two little pieces known as the Dictaium de eonsUiariis and 
the Collectio de tutorilms, which form an appendix to some 
manuscripts of Julian's Epitome of the Novels, and the first 
may have been from his pen. The invasion of the Lom- 
bards, the disturbance they caused in Italy for 200 years,, 
and the barrier they formed between it and the rest of Europe, 
militated against the spread of the Justinianian law north- 
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wards; but it was taught without much interruption in 
Savenna, the seat of the exarchs, to which — but this is 
doubtful — the school (stvdium) of Rome, revived by Justinian, 
is said to have been transferred.^ By the Lombards, as their 
savagery toned down, the Roman law was recognised to this 
extent, — that they allowed it to be applied to Romans within 
their territory; and it is said to have even been taught in 
Pavia, which they had established as their capital. Their 
overthrow by Charlemagne opened an outlet for it beyond 
Italy ; and in the ninth century there is evidence that the 
Justinianian books, or some of them, were already circulating 
in the hands of the clergy in various parts of Europe. Yet 
there are very few remains of any literature indicating much 
acquaintance with them. Almost the only pieces worth 
mentioning are the so-called Summa Pemsina, an abridgement 
of the first eight books of the Code, ascribed to the ninth 
century ; the Qiiaestianes ae Monita on the Lombardic Laws, 
drawn mostly from the Institutes, but with a few texts from 
the Digest, the Code, and Julian's Epitome, and supposed to 
have been written early in the eleventh century ; the Brachy- 
logus, an abbreviated revision of Justinian's Institutes, with 
references to his other books, which is thought to have been 
written in France (Orleans ?), according to some authorities in 
the tenth, but according to others in the eleventh or first 
half of the twelfth centuries; and Fetri exceptiones legwm, 
Bomanarum, a systematic exposition of the law in four books, 
written in the south of France early in the latter half of 
the eleventh century, and mostly compiled from Justinianian 
sources.' 

It was in the very end of the eleventh century or the 
beginning of the twelfth that at Bologna, and under one 
Irnerius, who appears not to have been a professional jurist 
but originally a teacher of letters, the study of Roman law 

^ [See La Seuola delle leggi romane in Bavenna, by Y. Rivolta, Bologna, 

8. Fitting in Z, d, Sav. SiifU voL zvi. p. 49 «g.] 

* [On the origin of the Pitri exceptiones, see Max. Conrat (Cohn), Dm AsMmm- 
hamer JSeehlsbuch, 1886. Aooording to Conrat, this latter work (the MS. of which 
ifl in Lord Aahbumhain's oollection) was the source from which the ** ExeeptwMs" 
was, in part, drawn, and was written probably in Burgundy in the first quarter of 
the twelfth century. See also Conrat, Geseh, d. Quellenf in n. 8 infra.'] 
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began somewhat suddenly to attract students from all parts 
of southern Europe. The only parts of the Justinianian 
legislation that had hitherto made any great way, — and that 
through the action of the clexgy, — were the Institutes, the 
Code, and the Novels. The first, from its elementary char- 
acter, had veiy naturally commended itself ; the Ckxle, with its 
opening title on the Trinity and its second on Holy Church, 
and the Novels with their abundant l^islation on matters 
ecclesiastical, were in many respects charters of the Church's 
privileges and prized accordingly ; but the Digest, the work 
of pagan jurists, had been practically ignored. The Code and 
the Novels, however, with their modicum of wheat concealed 
in such a quantity of chafif, offered little attraction to laymen 
of intelligence ; and when a copy of a portion of the Digest, 
with its infinitely purer diction and clear and incisive reason- 
ing, came into the hands of Imerius, it must have been for 
him as a new revelation. The text of it seems to have reached 
him by instalments ; at least this is the reasonable explanation 
of its division by the Glossarists — as Irnerius and his suc- 
cessors of the Bologna school were called, from the glossae, 
notes marginal and interlinear, with which they furnished it 
— into three parts, Digestum Vetua (books 1 to 24, tit. 2), 
l7ifartieUvm, and Digestum Novum (books 39 to the end); 
the general idea being that after first the old and then the 
new Digest had come to light, the connecting link unex- 
pectedly turned up, and got in consequence the some- 
what singular name by which it continued to be known 
for centuries. The whole collection was by the Glossarists 
distributed in five volumes; the fourth containing the first 
nine books of the Code, and the fifth, called volumen 
parmtm legum, containing the Institutes, a Latin translation 
of 134 of the Novels known as the AtUJienticum, and the 
last three books of the Code (which had been recovered 
subsequently to the others). With those five volumes, 
the teaching that accompanied them, and the glossae, 
mmmae, cams, irocardiea, etc. with which they were enriched 
from the rise of the school with Imerius till its close 
with Franciscus Accursius iu 1260, Boman jurisprudence 
began a new career, which it would carry me beyond the 
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scope of this little book to attempt to trace even in 
meagrest outline.^ 



Sbotion 91. — ^The Principal Manuscripts, Texts, and 
Editions of the Jdstinianian Books 

Of the whole Corpys Juris CivUis, as the collected body of 
the Justinianian law was first styled by Denis Godefroi (Gotho- 
fredus) in 1583,^ very few MSS. are known to exist. There 
is one in Copenhagen, but it is not of great antiquity or any 
critical value. It is said that a second exists (or existed) in 
the Dominican library at Wiirzburg, gifted to it by the Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, and a third in a convent library 
at Prague ; but the mention in the Catalogvs MSS, Angliae 
et Hibemiae of the existence of a fourth in the cathedral 
library at Salisbury is founded on a misapprehension. Of 
printed editions, on the other hand, it may be said with 
certainty that there is but one book of which there is a 
greater multitude, — the Holy Bible. 

Of the Institutes the manuscripts are numerous, the earliest 
mere fragments, and but one of the ninth (or more probably 
tenth) century complete, — the Codex Bambergensis ; the great 

' The great authority on the matter of this section is still Sayigny's Ouek, 
d, rdm. lUchis im MiUelalter, 7 vols. 2nd ed. Heidelbeig, 1834-51 ; bat muoh 
additional light has been thrown on it by Merkel, Stintzing, Blume, Fitting, 
Brans, Mommsen, Erttger, Ficker, Riyier, Gonrat (Cohn), and others, whoso 
writings, mostly in periodicals, are too numerous to mention. [More recently by 
Gonrat, Geseh. der QueUen vmd LitUnUur des rUm, Beehta im/rUheren MUUldUer, 
vol. i. 1889-1891 ; Fitting, Svmma Oodicis, and Quaestiones, dea Imeritis, 2 
(separate) yols. 1894.] On the early traces of Roman law in Britain, see Amos 
(as in 1 88, note 2), p. 448 tq,; Gaillemer, Le Droit Civil dans les provinces Anglo- 
NonnandeSt Caen, 1888 ; Scrutton, The Influence of the Roman Law on the Law 
of England, C!ambridge, 1885. A tractate by Leonard, BeUrdge zur Oeschichte 
dss rSmixhen Sechts in England (Heidelb. 1868), is of little value ; it is mostly 
compiled from Selden's Ad Fletam dissertatio, Sayigny's Oeschichte, and Wenok's 
Magister Vacarius primus Juris Romani in Anglia Professor, Leipsic, 1820. [See 
also Pollock and Kaitland, History (^ English Law, yol. i] 

^ [The term corpus juris as applied to the whole Boman Law is used by 
Liyy iii. 34 (see supra, p. 96, n. 6), and by Justinian, Cod. y. 18, 1 pr. As 
applied to Justinianian law it was used by the Glossarists (Pnchta, Inst. § 148). 
Probably the earliest instance of its use in England is to be found in an Index of 
MSS. by an Abbot of Peterborough towards the end of the twelfth century, of 
which an account is giyen in Wenck, Magister Facarius, p. 26 n.] 
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majority are of the fourteenth century, and some still later. 
The earliest edition was that of Peter Schoeffer (Mayence, 
1468), with the Aocursian gloss; the first unglossated one 
was published in Paris in 1611 ; 'and the most authoritative 
one at the present day, being the result of a collation of the 
best manuscripts, is that of Kriiger, first published in 1867.* 
The texts of Schrader (1832) and Huschke (1868) rank next 
in importanoa 

There is but one complete manuscript of the Digest of 
earlier date than the rise of the Bologna school, — the famous 
Codex Uareniinus, formerly in Pisa, but now one of the most 
valued treasures of the Lorenzian Library in Florence.' Of 
this MS. a minute description is given by Brencmann in his 
Histaria Pandedarum (Utrecht, 1722), and a more critical 
one by Mommsen in the preface to the first volume of his 
greater edition of the Digest (Berlin, 1866). It is a very 
beautiful codex, dating from the sixth or seventh century, 
written, if not in Constantinople, at aU events in Greece, 
with a good many corrections by later hands. It is free 
from abbreviations, — the siffla which Justinian had for- 
bidden; and has neither numeration of the consecutive 
fi-agments, nor spaces between the words, nor punctuation 
except at the end of sentences. The inscriptions are always 
preserved, and the Greek passages written with even greater 
accuracy them the general text Also of great antiquity, 
and probably not much younger than the Florentine, are 
the Pommersfeld and Naples codices; but they are mere 
fragments, — the first a papyrus containing part of the first 
titie of the forty-fifth book, and the second a palimpsest con- 
taining part of the tenth book. A manuscript in the Boyal 
Library at Berlin, which dates from the ninth century, con- 
tains part of the first book. No other known codices go 
beyond the commencement of the school of the glossarists 
With very few exceptions, they * contain not the whole Digest, 
but only one of its Bolognese divisions,— either the Dig. 

' [This edition, with some slight alterations, now forms part of toL L of the 
stereotype edition of the Carpui Juris of Mommsen, Kriiger, and SchoelL] 
* [It was transferred to Florenoe after the sack of Pisa in 1406.] 
^ [/.€. the glossarist MS8.] 
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Veins, the Infartiatum, or the Dig. Novum; not more than 
six or eight are as old as the eleventh or twelfth century : 
while about 500 are known of later date. These last for 
the most part contain the Accursian gloss ; and it is char- 
acteristic of them that thej do not give the inscriptions 
in full, — i.e, the indications of the books of the old jurists 
from which the passages had been excerpted, — and some- 
times omit them altogether; and that they omit the Greek 
words and sentences, or substitute for them a current Latin 
translation. Of the texts, three are distinguished 'hj the 
civilians, — the Pisan, the Yulgate, and the Noric.^ The first 
is that of the Florentine manuscript The Vulgate is that 
which was adopted by the glossarists, and which i3 to be 
found, more or less variated, in all the manuscripts from 
the thirteenth century downwards. Mommsen is of opinion 
that, while the (Fisan or) Florentine formed the basis of the 
Bologna text, yet the glossarists must have been in possession 
of another manuscript of perhaps equal antiquity, though 
possibly incomplete, from which they corrected the former 
with great advantage. The lectio Norica or Haloandrina is a 
mixed text due to Gregorius Haloander (Metzler), the result of 
a collation of the Florentine with some of the oldest Vulgate 
MSS., aided largely by arbitrary conjecture, which was pub- 
lished by him at Nuremberg in 1529. The editio princeps, 
curiously enough, was of the Infortiatum, at Bome, in 1475 ; 
the Dig, Vetvs and Novvm followed in the ensuing year at 
Perusina and Eome respectively. All three were prints of 
the Bologna text, with the Accursian gloss. Haloander's 
edition of 1529, which was of the whole Digest, was un- 
glossated. So was the magnificent reproduction of the 
Florentine Pandects by the Torellis in 1553, under the 
sanction of several crowned heads, and amongst them King 
Edward VI. From that time, and down to the middle of the 
present century, most unglossated editions — the latest 
glossated one dates from 1627 — were a combination of all 
three texts, the Florentine predominating, but conjectural 
readings gradually multiplying. The uncertainty which thus 
resulted induced Mommsen to undertake the preparation of 

' [LecHo Piaana, ledio vulgata aive Bononiensis^ and leeUo Noriea,} 
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the edition (2 volumes, Berlin, 1866-70) which is now on aU 
hands accepted as authoritative. It is suhetantially the 
reading of the Florentine from a new collation prepared for 
the purpose, checked only by the three fragments above 
referred to and a small number of the very earliest Bologna 
codices, and, where necessary, by the Basilica and its scholia ; 
conjectural emendations being very sparingly admitted, and 
usually relegated to footnotes.^ 

Of the Code there exists three incomplete ante-glossarist 
manuscripts. Imerius seems to have had originally only the 
first nine books, for the three last (trea libri) formed part of 
the Vdumen according to the Bologna arrangement. They 
all fared somewhat badly; for comparatively early the 
inscriptions and subscriptions and all the Greek constitutioua 
came to be omitted. Into the Code as they had it the 
glossarists introduced what they called Authenticae, — notes of 
the alterations made on the law by Justinian's Novels ; also 
some constitutions of the Emperors Frederick I. and 11., 
which are quite out of place. The authoritative edition, pre- 
pared from the best manuscripts, with restitution of all that 
the glossarists had excised, is that of Eriiger (Berlin, 1877).^ 

The Novels, as already observed, were never collected 
officially. For several centuries they were known in Italy 
only through Julian's Latin Epitome of some 125 of them.^ 
Another Latin version, which is thought to have been also 
of the time of Justinian, was accepted by the glossarists 
{versio mUgcUa), and obtained the name of AtUJienticwm, — 
"that sanctioned as law/'* This they divided into twelve 
CoUationes ; in nine of them ranging those laws which they 
glossated as of practical value {autheTUicas ordinaricii)^ the 
rest (the authenticae extraardinariae or extravagarUes) being 

' [A reproduclion of the Florentine MS. in phototype is annonnoed as being 
about to be published iu Italy. See BuUMno dOT Itt. di IHriUo Sommo, 1S97, 
vol. ix. p. 158.] 

' [For an account of earlier editions, see Kriiger's proUgomaia to his edili^ 
major; Cramer in the Semgny Z.f, geaeK, RW, ii. p. 289.] 

* {Jidiani Epitome Latina NoveUarwn Jiiitiant, edited by Q. Haenel, Leipaic^ 
1873.] 

' AtUheiUicivm Novellarum CanstUuHonum Justiniam^ venio vulgata quam 
reeensuif 0. E. Heimbaoh, 2 Tols. Leipeic, 1846-1851, with elaborate jpnoffi^omsiMi 
and other critical apparatus. 
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placed in the other three and unglossated. In the sixteenth 
century two Greek manuscripts were discovered, which form 
the basis of the now accepted collection; one in Florence, 
which was published hj Haloander in 1631, the other in 
Venice, published in 1566 by Henry Scrimgeour, the first 
Scotsman who obtained European distinction as a civilian. 
The last edition is that of Zachariae von lingenthal (2 vols., 
Leipsic, 1882).^^ Another by Budolf Schoell is in course 
of publication; it is meant to rank with the Digest by 
Mommsen, and the Institutes and Code by Kruger, as the 
completion of a trustworthy presentation of the whole 
Corpus Juris Oivilis}^ 

'^ [For a ftill account see Eroll's proUffomena to Sohoell's edition of the Novels 
as in next note.] 

^^ [This edition, the pnhlioation of which was delayed by the death of 
SchoeU, has been completed by F. SroU and published at Berlin in 1895. It 
contains the text of the Greek collection, accompanied by a Latin translation and 
the text of the Auihenticuvu On this section (91), see, generally, Kriiger. 
Qv£llen, § 52.] 



APPENDIX 



NoTK A. (See § 9, tnflm.) 

Bbfbrenois in the pages of the hkj writers to the action of the eognoH 
and adfinei most be received with caution. For instance, in their accounts 
of the carMa or cara oognaJbio, an annual festival that immediately fol- 
lowed the pairmitaln dUi and the feraUa, and at which all the members of 
a family assembled to renew the bonds of goodwill and affection over a 
common repast in presence of the domestic lam^ Ovid (Fad, ii 617 sg.) 
and Valerius Maximus (iL 1, § 8) speak of it as a reunion of the eognati 
and {uyineB generally, to the exclusion of all third parties. But as the feast 
was held everywhere on the same day and was kept up till night, and as 
both men and women might be nearly connected by blood or marriage 
with half a dozen families or more, it is clear that the cognation and 
afllnity that qualified for participation in it must have stopped short of 
that sixth degree to which they usually extended. It is only by assuming 
that the gathering was exclusively of wife, sons, unmarried daughters, and 
wives and children of sons, around the table of the head of the house^ 
that the account of it becomes comprehensible. His sons and their chil- 
dren and his unmarried daughters were undoubtedly cognates of his, and 
his wife and daughters-in-law o^ffiMB in the wider sense of the word ; but 
what a small proportion probably of those entitled to those designations. 
It may be that in other cases in which eognati and adfinn are spoken of a 
similar limitation is necessary. 



Note R (See § 14, note 4.) 

Oaius (i. 113) describes coemptio as an imaginary sale and purchase 
jm aei et Ubramf in presence of a Hbriperu and five citizen witnesses ; but 
uiifortimately the final words in the MS. — <'a [ » asse] emit eum mulierem, 
cujus in manum convenit " — do not indicate with certainty which of the 
pa^rties was the nominal seller and which the nominal purchaser. Com- 
parative jurisprudence shows so many examples of bride-capture developing 
into bride-purchase, that many jurists rush to the conclusion that, as the 
story of the Sabine rape, the luuta coelibarisj the pretended forcible tearing 
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of the bride from her mother, etc, point to a time when eaptare was in 
▼ogue^ and aa Ghdns defines comnpHo as an imaginary sale, there must have 
been an intermediate stage in which there was a real purchase of the bride 
from her &ther or guardian, of which eomptio was a modified surWval ; 
that in it consequently the bridegroom was the purchaser, the bride's 
p<Uerfamtlia$ or guardian the seller, and the bride herself the object of 
sale. That there may have been such an intermediate stage is more than 
probable ; but the coemption of the texts does not represent it 

The following points are to be noted : (1) that Enure in old Latin 
did not necessarily mean to purchase for a substantial money price, but 
simply to take, receive, or acquire ; see Festus, v. Bedtmplorei (Bruns, p. 
286X Paul. Diac. vv. Ahmdto and Enure (Bruns, pp. 262, 267); (2) 
though coemptio was a mancipation, yet this was used for many other pur- 
poses besides actual sale and conveyance of a res mancipi, a^. the execution 
of a testament and the effecting of a donation, adoption, or emancipation ; 
the touching of the scales with a piece of copper (and later a coin) in the 
presence of witnesses was but the solemnity employed to mark the com- 
pletion of the act^ whose nature and purpose were defined in the contem- 
poraneous spoken words ; (3) that Cicero and Qaius never use the word 
coenurtf but always eoemptunum facett, a phrase they apply exclusively to 
the bride, eoemptionari and eoemptioruUor being applied to the bridegroom ; 
(4) that Servius, speaking of eoempHOy says (in Aen, iv. 103, Bruns, p. 
322X *'Mulier atque vir in se quasi coemptionem faciunt," and (in (horg. 
i. 31, Bruns, p. 324) ^ Se maritus et uxor invicem coemebant \" (6) that 
Boethius (in Oic Top. ii. 3, § 14, Bruns, p. 320), quoting Ulpian as his 
authority, says, " Sese in coemendo invicem interrogabant," etc. ; (6) that 
Isidore (Orig. v. 24, § 26, Bruns, p. 327) says, ''Se maritus et uxor 
invicem emebant, ne videretur uxor ancilla ; " (7) that Nonius Marcellus, 
V. Nitbentss (Bruns, p. 312X says that in ancient times a woman marrying 
carried three pieces of money, one for her husband tamquam emendi oausc^ 
and the others for his domestic and oompital lares* 

In presence of all these authorities it seems impossible to accept either 
the prevalent opinion that the bridegroom alone was purchaser, or that 
entertained by Holder {Die Hhnieche EJu^ Zurich, 1874, p. 20 sg.), that 
this position was taken solely by the bride, the bridegroom being the 
object of purchase. Reciprocal purchase, or rather, as Boethius puts it, 
the acquiring of each other as pateffamdlioi and materfamiHae respectively, 
and that under pretence of purchase, seems to have been the true nature 
of the transaction. The objection usually urged against this view — that a 
man could not sell himself — is of very little weight Why could he not 
do so as well as the bride ? It is said she did not do so ; that if a JUia- 
familias, she was sold by her father, and if tut jurit^ by her tutors. But 
the last part of the explanation is inconsistent with what is stated 
both by Gains (i. 190) and Ulpian (xi. 26), that tutors never acted for 
their full-grown female wards, but only sanctioned the latters' acts, — a 
rule to which coemption formed no exception (Qai. i 116, 196) ;^ and 
even the first part of it is contradicted by a statement of Paul's in a 

^ [Omnibus (tutoribus) aaotoribus, Gic. Pro Flaceo, xxxiv. 84.] 
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passage preserved in tbe OoUatio (iy. 2, 2), — that, when a filiafamilia$ 
passed in mamum maitiU, the act was her own, her father being no more 
than auctor. That a man coold not go through the form of selling him- 
self per ae8 et libramf however, is a proposition that is unsupported by any 
authority ; the extent of the truth is that he could not so sell himself into 
slavery, or gtuui slavery ; and Qaius says expressly (L 123) that neither 
of these was implied by the words used in coemption. 

On these grounds I am disposed to think that there is an omission in 
the text of the MS. of G(aius, and that the latter ought to read somewhat 
to this effect^ — ''asse [emit vir midierem, quam in manum recipit (see 
GaL ii 98), et invicem] emit eum mulier, cujus in manum convenit.'' 
Buschke's opinion is similar ; in his last (4th) edition of Qaius he has 
*< asse emit eum [mulier et is] mulierem, cujus in manum convenit" The 
objection to this reading is that, as vir does not occur in the previous part 
of the sentence, ewn and it have no antecedent^ 



NoTB a (See § 31, note 4.) 

Considerable confusion has been caused as to the meaning of the word 
luxum by some definitions of it by writers of the later republic, preserved 
by Yarro, De L. L, vii. 105 (Bruns. p. 308) and Festus v. Nex/um (Bruns, 
pi 274). In reading them it must be kept in view that Mamilius (as 
quoted by Yarro) and Aelius Qallus (as quoted by Festus) are not speaking 
of a perion making himself nanu by copper and scales, — ^for that practice 
was abolished by the Poetilian law of 428 u.c. (supra^ p. 163), but of a 
thing being bonded (dbligata) in that way. The phrase res nexa ia quite 
common in the classical law, as applied to something impledged or hypo- 
thecated to a creditor ; see Ulp. in Dig, xliii. 4, fr. 1, § 4, Antoninus 
(Caracalla), in Cod, viii. 19, 2, Alex. Sever, in God, viiL 27, 2. When a thing 
was given as a security ^«r aes et libram it was called ^uoa (tifpro^ p. 1 33 <g.), 
and it is this that Q. Mucins Scaevola (Yarro, as above) appears to have had 
in view when correcting Mamilius ; he limits the word nexwm to a thing 
over which a nexue was created per aes et Uhramj and excludes from it an 
ordinary mancipatory conveyance of property, — a limitation and exclusion 
of which Yarro approves. It may be objected that a fiduoia, although 
undoubtedly intended only as a security, was in form transferred to the 

' [No antecedent is necessary, as the pronoun cu^us explains. Hnsohke, Oaius, 
6th ed. p. 200. This notion of a mntnal sale receives little support from modem 
civilians. The force of oo in eo-emere ia supposed to point to acquisition as in 
cofnparare, conquirere, etc See Bivier, Droit de familU roTnoM^y p. 171 n. On 
the whole, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that coemptio represents a develop- 
ment or application of an older form of marriage in which there was an actual 
sale for a price of the bride to the bridegroom by her father or family, such as wo 
find among many primitive races both in the past and at the present day. See 
as to old Qerman law, Esmein, MUanges, p. 18, and authorities there cited. 
Consult also Bouroart (trad. Muirhead), p. 579, and authorities there dted, and 
in a contrary sense, Cuq, Inst, Jurid, p. 208 ; Karlowa, RSm, RO, ii. pp. 158-161.] 
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creditor in property. Bat the money lent to a borrower per aet H libram 
also became his property, and yet it was called nexum aa. The borrowed 
money and the thing given as fidueickf therefore, were in mach the same 
position : both became the property of the receiver, but with an oUigSr 
tion of retam ; if the one was properly called nexum ae$, why should not 
the other be re$ nexa ? The final, and unfortunately corrupt, sentence in 
the passage of Yarro refers to the case of the debtor who, in die earlier law, 
made himself fiesBus, and has little or no connection with what precedes it 
(See on this subject the observations of Frot NetUeship in the Jowmal <f 
Philology, vol. xii (1883), p. 198 «g.) 



NoTi D. (See § 34, note 18.) 

In the early sacramental procedure each party had to deposit his stake 
before he could be heard on the question at issue ; but afterwards he only 
gave security for its payment in ihe event of a judgment declaring him to 
have been in the wrong. Jhering (^ Reich und Arm im altrom. Civil- 
prozess," in his 8ch$n und Emtt, p. 175 9q.) regards this change of practice 
as a signal triumph of popular legislation. He maintains that not only 
the tendency but the motive of the arrangements of the judicial procedure, 
both by sacrament (§ 34) and manus n^dio (§ 36), were to throw obstacles 
in the way of a poor man asserting or defending his nghta^ by making 
deposit of a considerable sum of money in the one case, and the finding of 
a vindex in the other, a condition precedent of his plaint or defence ; that 
both these procedures were instruments for defeating the ends of justice 
when a rich man set himself in opposition to a poor one. This was in 
time amended in the case of manus ivyectio by allowing the party against 
whom it was employed to defend himself in most cases in propria penona, 
i.e. without a vindex; and in that of the sacramentsl procedure by its 
being held sufficient for the parties to give sureties for the tumma or poena 
Mcramenti, which was exacted only from him who was eventually unsuc- 
cessful. Jhering ascribes the latter amendment to a law partially 
preserved by Festus (Bruns, p. 43), passed on the proposal of one K 
Papirius, a tribune of the people, and which cannot have been earlier than 
the sixth century, appointing three officials to collect and adjudicate upon 
sacramental penalties {sacramenta exigunlo judicanioque) ; ^ and he under- 
stands by these words that not only were tiiiey to exact the penalties, but 
that, disregarding the figures of 500 or 50 osms which had been named in 
the provocaUOf they were to determine in each particular case what the 
amount should be. He identifies this Papirian law with one of the same 
name mentioned by Pliny (H. N, 33, § 46), but which most recent writers 
assign to the year 665, reducing the weight of the copper cu to half an 

^ [This resembles the provision in Lex IfalacUana, cap. 66, "qnaeque multae 
non emnt iqjustae a decnrionibus conscriptisve /iMfieatotf, eas multas Ilviri in 
publicum municipum eiios municipii rediffunto," Ck>mpaTe also Lex Col. OeneL 
Jul. cap. 61, *' eiosque pecuniae . . . Ilviro quive j. d. p. exactio judicaiioqtie 
estor} 
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ounce ; (it had been reduced in 485 from 1 lb. to 4 oz., about 513 to 2 
0&, and in 537 to 1 oz.) He thus makes the lex Papiria a statute of con- 
sideiable scope, at once postponing the collection of the iaeramentum until 
the end of the suit, empowering the Illviri capitales to say what should 
be its amount, and facilitating its payment by reducing the value of the 
on But the purpose of this last provision is more likely to have been the 
alleviation of the position of borrowers ; and as regards the other two, the 
text preserved by Festus seems rather to indicate that the new officials in 
exaction and judgment — and what is meant by the judicanto is £Eir from 
dear — were to follow already existing practice. Be this as it may, and 
the date of the change earlier than that assigned to it by Jhering, there 
can be no question of its importance or doubt of the benefit it must have 
conferred on poor litigants. 



Note E. (See § 34, note 19) 

Yarro, De L, L, v. 180 (Brans, p. 303), says that even after the 
tumma aacramenti had been converted into money, it was deposited ad 
pontem, — some bridge, he does not say which, where there was a sacred 
" pound." (Curiously enough, the Irish spelling of ** pound " is " pont " ; 
Skeat's Etym. Diet v. '* Pound.") A most ingenious and plausible 
explanation was suggested by Danz in 1867, in the Z. /. RQ, vol. vL 
p. 359. Recalling the facts that there had been discovered in the Tiber- 
island Bocella of Jupiter Jurarius and Dius Fidius, the two deities to 
whom solemn oaths were usually addressed, and that the island was 
spoken of as " inter duos pontes," because connected with both banks of 
the river by bridges beaiing no particular names, he suggested that the 
island may have been the spot to which disputants resorted to make 
their saeramentOf and that the cattle, sheep, or money were deposited in 
a place for the purpose before the bridge was crossed. Much the same 
explanation was offered by Huschke two years later in his book Daa aUe 
rdmiiche Jahr (Breslau, 1869), p. 360, apparently without being aware 
of Danz's speculation. He adds, on the authority of the Iguvine Tables, 
that while bullocks were offered to Jupiter, only sheep were offered to 
Dius Fidius. The island, he thinks, must have been selected as neutral 
ground, to which all parties might have access, and which obviated 
intrusion into the temples of the two gods on the Capitol and Quirinal 
respectively. And it is to its use as the scene of the sacramental pro- 
cedure that he attributes its name of ^ holy island,'' rather than to the 
fact of its having been the seat of the temple of Aesculapius. Huschke 
recurs to and enforces this view in his MiiUa wid SacrcvmefUwn (1874), 
p. 410, where he does refer to Danz's paper. 



Note F. (See § 36, note 13) 

Another argument in favour of the view that the curis confesn of the 
XII Tables referred to nexal debt occurred to me after the text was in 

27 
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type. It it derived from the language of cap. IxL of the Lex Cclomiu 
Jtdiae OensUvas of the year of Borne 710 (Brum, p. Ill) : ''Judicati jure 
manna injectio eato. . . . Yindex arbitratu Ilviri quive jure dicundo praeerift 
locnplea esta Ni vindicem dabit judicatumve iJEiciet, secom ducito. 
Jure ciyili vinctum habeto," etc. The aerii ecnfeai of the Tablea doea 
not reappear; but no one contends that the manici if^eetio authorised 
by the colonial statute did not apply to the in jwn con/euus. If it did 
apply to him, it must have been because he was included in the term 
judieatus. The aarii eonfem no doubt waa omitted because it applied to 
nexal debtors, against whom manui injectio had been prohibited by 
the Poetilian law. 



NoTi a (See § 36, note 23) 

" The idea of responsibility (Hafhing) is primarily one of answering 
with life and limb ; in primitive times responsibility in any other way 
is inconceivable. Hence the debtor who does not pay falls straightway 
into the hands of his creditor, who may hold him as a slave, may sell 
him into slavery, may kill him. But this last alternative is ere long 
subjected to some modification. The members of the body have very 
soon each its own value put upon it^ in order that for every case of 
injury there may be a fixed and certain composition. This point reached, 
a creditor must no longer cut from his debtor's body more than neces- 
sary — than is a proper equivalent for the wrong he has sustained ; and, 
if ihert be several concurring creditors, none must cut more than corre- 
sponds to his own claim. So we find it put in the extant remains of old 
Scandinavian law. In contrast it may be said to have been a step in 
advance when the Boman XII Tables made an end of this detestable 
calculation, by declaring that in such a case it should be of no moment 
whether one or more creditors cut away more or less than his or 
their proper share ; they might hack their debtor in pieces just as they 
pleased ; the law was no longer to be encumbered with details : si plv^ 
minusve seeuerunt ae frauds esto. So long as the sequence of ideas in the 
world's history was undiscovered, this provision of the Tables waa natu- 
rally beyond comprehension. And yet it is somewhat surprising that 
no one should have lighted on the meaning of it when one thinks of all 
the hypotheses that have been suggested to explain it» but that really 
explain nothing ; hypotheses so multitudinous that there fails from 
the list of them this only, — that the ancient Bomans must have been 
anthropophagi ! 

" It is a step further in advance when the law stops short of killing a 
debtor, and contents itself with pains and tortures. In the invention of 
such punitive devices mankind has given signal proofs of its ingenuity, 
— expulsion from the body social, infamy in every shape, corporal 
punishment, incarceration. All these fell to the lot of the unfortunate 
debtor. If he was dead, his creditor seized even his poor remains. To 
deprive a debtor's body of a peaceful grave waa a custom among the 
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Egyptians that surviyed into the Christian period. Even as late as the 
sixth century the emperors had to interfere to suppress this horrible 
abuse ; and the legends alike of East and West held him in honour who 
ransomed an insolvent's corpse and gave it decent burial. 

*<In my work * Shakespeare vor dem Forum der JurisprvdeTUi' I have 
shown in detail how those gruesome customs gradually disappeared, — 
how the development of the law step by step removed the foundations 
of the system ; and it is enough to refer to what is there said. I have 
shown there also the conservative element that for many a long year 
held that development of the law in check. The severities that attended 
insolvency were perpetuated through the medium of contract When the 
old consequences of insolvency no longer resulted by direct operation of 
law, creditors began to make sure of them by clauses embodied in their 
agreementa If a debtor was no longer to fall ipso jure into the hands of 
his creditor, it was necessary that he should expressly impledge himself. 
He pledged his body, his freedom, his honour, even the salvation of his 
soul. The clause inserted in the contract might prescribe forfeiture by 
the debtor of a pound of flesh, — a figure that has become typical for all 
times through the genius of the great dramatist Or it might be one 
whereby the debtor subjected himself, in the event of non-payment, to 
some indignity, or to outlawry, or even to excommunication," etc etc 
Eohler. Das Recht als CuUurersthewwng^ Wiirzburg, 1885, p. 17 sq. 



NoiB H. (See § 50, note 20 ; § 53, note 16) 

QaiuB says that, while it was on aU hands admitted that there could be 
transcription of a book-debt from one person to another only between 
citizens, it was a matter of dispute in the empire whether there might 
not be transcription from thing to person even between peregrins, seeing 
it proceeded on an antecedent liability under a juris gentium obligation. 
One might suppose from the anecdote told by Cicero {De Off, iii. 14, 
§§ 58*60} of C. Canius and Fyihius, the Syracusan banker, that it was in 
use by peregrins in his time (unless indeed Pythius, though living in a 
province, was in fact a citizen). It affords a capital illustration of the 
effect of the nomen. Hearing that Canius was in search of a country- 
house, Pythius, who owned one, invited him to dine with him a day or 
two afterwards. In the meantime he bespoke some fishermen to be then 
in the bay (which was finless) with some boats well filled with fish, which, 
on a given signal, they were to bring ashore before the eyes of his guest, 
as if just caught ; while he arranged with some huntsmen to be in the 
vicinity, well furnished with game, which they were to bring to the house 
while Canius was sipping his wine, pretending it had been newly killed 
in the woods. The bait took. A place with such attractions was just 
what Canius wanted. Would Pythius sell it 1 He might have any price 
he liked ; and so on, and so on, until Pythius made pretence of reluctant 
consent Naturally, Canius had not the money with him ; but the astute 
Pythius knew very well that if he left the price standing until his guest 
had discovered the fraud, he would never have any chance of fingering it 
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So he produced hU books and transcribed the debt at once : nominafacU, 
negotinm conficit. He thereby made Canius his debtor, not for the price 
of a house and grounds, but for money booked against him, recoverable 
by an cictio certae eredUae pecuniae ; and as the excepUo and adio Mi had 
not yet been invented, there was no means by which Canius could plead 
the fraud as an equitable defence, or have reparation for the deceit of 
which he had been the victim. 

A propoi of this incident, there is a controversy as to the authorship 
and date of the excepUo doli, Cicero (L c. § 60) says that Canius had no 
answer to any action by Pythius upon the novMn^ and no action at his 
own hand for having it annulled or for obtaining damages, because Aquilius 
Qallus had not yet introduced his formulae de dolo. It 1b inconceivable 
to what he refers in thus employing the plural if not to the excepUo doU 
and actio de dolo ; and, if this be what he means, then, speaking as he 
does of what had been done under his own eyes by his friend and colleague 
in the praetorship, it is difficult to question his testimony. From a pas- 
sage of Ulpian's, however, in Dig, xliv. 4. 4, § 33, in which he says that 
a certain praetor whom he calls Cassius had not considered it needful to 
publish any nuiue cauea excqpiiOf as he thought the exceptio doli sufficiently 
general to embrace intimidation as well as fraud, some civilians draw the 
inference that, while Aquilius Gallus may have invented the actio de dolo, 
Cassius was the author of the eocceptio doli. But the inference is quite as 
legitimate that what Ulpian meant was while Cassius introduced the actio 
quod mettu causa (which, unlike the acHo de dolo, lay not only against the 
actual wrong-doer, but also against third parties who had profited by his 
wrong -doing), he thought a corresponding exception unnecessary, the 
already existing exceptio doli being sufficient for the purpose. This is the 
view adopted by Hanel, *' die actio und exceptio doli," in the Archiv d. 
Civ, Praxis, vol. xiL pp. 410 sq., and Schneider, ''die actio doli mali," in 
his Subeididre Klagen dee r&m, RechU (Rostock, 1634), pp. 314 »q. The 
other view is espoused by Rudorff, " die Octavianische Formel,'' in the Z. 
f. geedk RW, voL xii. pp. 166 «g., and Vangerow in his Ldi/rh, d. Pandekteriy 
7th ed. vol i. pp. 318 $q. The reasoning of these two very distinguished 
jurists is far from convincing. They say the eaxeptio doli was introduced 
long before the time of Aquiliua But that exceptio was exactly what 
Canius stood in need of when sued upon the literal contract into which 
Pythius had beguiled him ; if it had been introduced as early as RudorflT 
and Vangerow imagine, why should Cicero say Canius was helpless 
because Aquilius had not yet introduced his formulae de dolo f May it 
not be that Cassius is a mistake for Gkillus ? According to Augustinus 
(De nominib. jurieconeiUtor. Tarragona, 1679, col. 241, 242) the name thus 
shortened occurs more frequently in the Digest than the full name Aquiliua 
Gallus (or Gallus Aquilius). It is not an improbable mistake in transcript ; 
for in early MSS. G and C are often almost indistinguishable, and long s 
frequently resembles L This is so even in the Florentine Codex. [There 
was apparently a P. Cassius who was one of the praetors in the same year 
OS Cicero and Aquilius Gallus. On the date of the actio and excepHo doU^ 
see Girard, p. 411, n. 4.] 
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NoTB o. (See § 1, note 1) 

HISTORICAL EPOCHS IN ROMAN LAW 

Most modem writers on tbe history of the Roman Law, who have 
dealt with the internal development of the law as well as ita external 
sources, have for the purpose of systematic treatment divided the subject 
into historic periods. Gibbon seems to have been the first to suggest this 
mode of treatment In the 44th chapter of his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, he gives a threefold division for the period from the 
XII Tables to Justinian, viz. Ist, from the XII Tables to the birth of 
Cicero (i.^ from 303 n.a to 648 n.a) ; 2nd, from the birth of Cicero to 
the reign of Alexander Severus (t.& 648 u.o. to 235 A.D.) ; and, 3rd, from 
Alexander Severus to the commencement of the reign of Justinian. He 
has justified this arrangement on the^ground that thereby the history of 
the law is divided into periods of nearly equal length (about 300 years), 
which, with the pre-decem viral period, represent respectively the infancy, 
the adolescence, the maturity, and the decline of the law. This arrange- 
ment of Qibbon has been followed by some writers (notably by Hugo in 
his LfJtrhuch der Rechtege8chichte\ but a good many have varied from it to 
a greater or less extent It is now generally admitted that neither the 
birth of Cicero nor the reign of Alexander Severus are quite appropriate 
as epochs, as they do not mark any changes of special significance either 
in the internal or external development of the law, and it is more usual 
to find substituted for them the assumption of supreme power by Augustus 
and the reign of Diocletian or of Constantine respectively. 

One of the most recent writers on the subject, M. Voigt^ in his 
Ramiache RechUgescJiichte, has adopted the following arrangement Begin- 
ning with the XII Tables, for he holds that the period antecedent thereto 
is without proper materials for historic treatment, he makes the following 
fourfold division of the subject matter, viz. 1st, from the XII Tables to 
the enactment of the lex AebiUia, a statute whose date is uncertain but 
which he fixes between the years 513-517 u.a ; 2nd, from the lex AebiUia 
to the commencement of the empire under Augustus ; 3rd, from Augustus 
to the division of the empire under Diocletian (305 a.d.) ; and, 4th, from 
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Diocletian to the death of Justinian in 565 a.d.^ The arrangensent into 
five epochs adopted by Profeaaor Moirhead in this work is, as regards 
the earlier periods, somewhat different from that of otlier writers, but is 
as convenient as anj that has been suggested for the treatment of the 
subject; 

Note b. (See § 29, note 1) 

CAPITIS DEMINUTIO 

Although the doctrine of eapitu deminuUo has been discussed in the 
most exhaustive manner by modem civilians, it cannot yet be said that 
there is anything like agreement regarding its import, or that the diffi- 
culties occasioned by some of the texts in the law sources have been 
surmounted. Of the many theories that have been brought forward it is 
doubtful if any one can be said to be more generally accepted than 
another. Nor is it likely that any solution of the difficulties will ever 
find universal acceptance, so vague and obscure on some points ib the 
language of the classical jurists. 

In primitive societies, as is well known, the currency of legal terms is 
exceedingly small. Ideas of an abstract or reflective kind are scarcely 
realised, or capable of being expressed. Accordingly, one finds that 
symbols of a simple and obvious character are seized upon to express the 
as yet scarcely conscious notions of abstract rule& Among the early 
Romans there were a variety of such symbols, and two of the commonest 
were mantu and caput Afantu, the hand ; and cajnU, the head : the 
former being used to express the notions both of power and property 
(vctettas and domtnium), the latter to express first the notion of an indi- 
vidual {homo^ etc.), and then that of the freedom of an individual within 
either the state or the family. 

This latter metaphorical signification of caput was acquired, as 
Mommsen has pointed out {Bffmiachei StaaUrecfU^ iii. p. 8), at an early 
period in Roman history. First, in relation to public law, it meant 
civitas in a subjective sense, representing freedom of the individual within 
the State, or, in other words, the capacity of an individual to exercise the 
rights of citizenshipL All inhabitants of Rome who were not does were 
originally without caput Slaves and ordinary peregrini were in this 
position. Hence the maxim, " Servut nuUvm caput habd" So iudicium 
capitis and poena capitis meant respectively an action involving a man's 
right of citizenship, and the penalty which deprived him of it. Life or 
liberty might also be involved in the action or penalty, but that was 
immaterial ; the man who lost his citizenship was regarded as no longer 
free. Not till the ius genUwm began to be recognised as a system was any 
clear distinction between libertas and civitas admitted by Roman law. In 
its second signification — viz. within the sphere of private rights, caput 

^ Voigt, Mm, BO. pp. 5, 6. See also Cuq, Les Institulions juridiques des 
RomaiM, pp. xzviii. jg., who makes some judicious observations upon tiie suc- 
cessive historic phases of the law. 
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meant the state of independence of an individual, or freedom from subjec- 
tion to another man's ius or pategtas {sui iwris). It implied, accordingly, 
capacity to enjoy the rights of <ignatio and gentilitcu. Of these two signi- 
fications it is impossible to say which is the older ; probably they both 
belong to a period when the State was a gentile organisation. A person 
might possess caput in the first sense without possessing it in the second 
(e,g. a filiusfamiluu), but not vice vern. 

The expression ^^ capitis deminutio" originally meant loss of caput in 
either of the foregoing senses. It did not mean, as is sometimes main- 
tained, diminution or lessening, but always strictly loss of capuL^ Loss of 
civitas constituted cap. dem, magnay loss of indei)endence as regards private 
rights constituted cap. dem, minor. The jurists of the late republic or 
early empire, apparently from a theoretic love of symmetry and their 
well-known fondness for threefold classifications, developed this original 
notion of cap. dem. and divided it into three kinds, corresponding to their 
classification of persons. These were (1) cap. dem. maxMoa (or magna)f 
which occurred in cases where a person lost his liberty ; (2) cap. dem. 
m£dia (or minor), where a person lost his citizenship without losing 
liberty ; and (3) cap. dem, mmimoj where a person while retaining libertae 
and civitas lost his existing family righta The cap. dem, maxima involved 
the other two, and the cap. dem. m>edia involved the third (see Inst. i. 16 ; 
Dig, iv. 6, fr. 11 ; cf. Dig. xxxviii. 17, fr. 1, § 8). The idea probably in 
the minds of the jurists was that as mere loss of citizenship carried with 
it, quoad the individual, loss of rights under the jv^ civile, but left 
unaffected juris gentium rights within the state, loss of liberty, destroying 
as it did rights both under the jus civile and the jus geTitivm, was a greater 
cap. dem. This classification must have been unknown to the early law, 
which ignored jus gentium as part of the jus Romanorum. Moreover, in 
the law of Justinian it ceased in great measure to have practical significance, 
seeing that liberty and citizenship after Caracalla's constitution had become 
almost coextensive, and change of family through manus and mancipium 
had gone wholly into desuetude, and the forms and effect of emancipation 
and adoption fundamentally altered.' 

There are two other terms which have a close connection with caput 
which may here be noticed. These are status and eanstimatio. The 
former of these is a term which has been described by Dr. Hunter as 
much given to " wandering at lai^e." In a general sense it means simply 
state or condition in which an individual is placed, but in a special juristic 
sense it is used by the dawical jurists as synonymous with caput, so far, 
at any rate, as that term has application to private law (see Kuntze, 

^ This is Mommsen's view. Should the spelling be deminutio or dimintUtof 
The MSS. vary, that of the Gaian Codex having both forms ; but the better 
opinion is that deminutio is the oldest form, and that between it and diminutio 
there was no original differenoe of meaning. By the classical jurists minutio is 
frequently used as the equivalent of deminutio. It is a suggestion of Heineodus 
{Antiq. Bom, SywL i 16, see. 1) that caput was early used to signify the 
entry in the censorial register of a citizen's name, etc., and that when the name 
was erased there was said to be capitis deminutio. See Cuq, p. 200. 
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Exeiine, p. 369). Mr. PoBte, in his edition of Gaius (p. 113X rightlj 
enongb tnuialates eap. dan. aa loss of tUUtu^ where the paaeage in GhMiMM 
(L 168) obyionaly refers to cap. dent. mininuL On the other hand, aouU^ 
moHoy though eometinies loosely employed as an equivalent to caput and 
tUUfu {ejg. Dig, L 16, ir. 103 ; Cic p. RotdOf viii. 31^ differs materialljr 
from them. It meant in a general sense personal dignity or honour (j!)ona 
fama\ but in a strict legal sense the sum of those rights and privileges 
which might be enjoyed by every citizen as such. ExuUmatioms minuiio 
indicated loss of honour (infamia) arising from personal conduct, carrying 
with it by the sanction of the law loss of civil rights to a greater or less 
extent It implied in other words moral censure which carried with it 
legal punishment (see Greenidge, *^ Infamia** %n the Boman Law, p. 5 s;.). 
Loss of exittimatio, however, did not necessarily involve loss of caput nor 
vice tuffick This is expressly stated by Justinian: — '^Quibus autem 
dignitas magis quam status i)ermutatur, capite non minuuntur ; et ideo 
Senatu motum capite non minui constat" (Inst. L 16, 5). 

The occasions on which a man might suffer cap. dem. maxima and 
media are sufficiently obvious, and present little difficulty. It is not dis- 
puted that they always imply destruction or total loss of liberty and 
citizenship, one or both as the case may be (cf. tupra, p. 122). But it is 
different with cap. dem. minima. As regards it, the doctrine which our 
author criticises (p. 123) is that of Savigny (following Niebuhr). Savigny 
held that c d, minima, like the other two classes, always involved a 
change of jural capacity in the individual in deteriue, as by one eui iuris 
becoming alieni iurie, or one in potestate or in manu becoming in causa 
mandpii. This degradation of legal capacity is patent in such cases as a 
patcrfamUiai being adrogated, or a woman mii iuris being married cum 
eonventione in manwn. Such persons come under the power of their 
adrogator or husband, and thereby lose their previous caput, and are in a 
worse position jurally than before. There were some analogous cases, such 
as erroris caueae probatio and UgUimalio, in the later law, though these are 
nowhere referred to in the texts in connection with cap. dem. minima. 
But in the case of a jUiusfamiliae being adopted the position is not so 
plain. He undoubtedly, as the texts tell us, undeigoes cap. dem., but he 
has only passed from one patria poteetae to another. Savigny (System d. 
K r. i2. ii. p. 60, and BeiL p. 443) explains this case by the reason given 
by Paul in the Diyest (iv. 5. 5, 1) — viz. that in adopting a son it was 
necessary to first place him in causa mandpii, he must be ^*in ima^naviam 
servilem statum deductus." Emancipation is explained in the same way. 
By emancipation a child who has been in potekate is made sui iuris, and 
its legal capacity is thus obviously not made worse but improved. But 
in order to be emancipated he must first, like one adopted, pass in servUeni 
statum. Now, these explanations are, as rc'gards cap. dem. in adoption and 
emancipation, satisfactory enough. But a difficulty arises on this theory 
when applied to the children of an adrogatus and to a fiUafamilias being 
married cum manu, cases in which there is no suggestion of a preliminary 
status servilis. As to adrogation, Paul is cited in the Digest as saying 
(Dig. iv. 5. 3. pr.X " Liberos qui arrogatum parentem sequuntur placet 
minui caput cum in aliena potestate sint et cum familiam mutaverint" 
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The children of an adrogated person are transferred along with their 
paterfamilias by a sort of universal succession into the power of the 
adopter by the simple act of adrogation. Savigny, however, regarded 
tliis as an exceptional case, and reading the word placet in the passage just 
cited as meaning no more than a juristic opinion, to which Paul did not 
himself express adhesion, he held that it was not a settled doctrine that 
children of an adrogatus did undergo capital diminution. Savigny 
also denied that a filiafamilias married cum manu underwent cap. dem.^ 
despite the fact that Gains (i. 162) and Ulpian state quite^ generally that 
loss of caput was a consequence of coemptionate marriage. The argu- 
ments of Savigny are strongly controverted by Puchta (Instit it p. 469) 
and Vangerow (PandekUn^ i. sec 34, anm. 1), among others, as inconsistent 
with the just-mentioned texts as well as with other evidence in the law 
sources, and they have not, on tlie whole, found many supporters among 
recent writers. The term pUicet in the passage cited from Paul must be 
read as expressing the common doctrine of the jurists, and the unqualified 
statement of Qaius as to coemptio cannot be explained away. 

In Puchta's view capitis deminuUo minvnuu. in the classical law meant 
no more nor less than Jdmiliae mutatio (meaning by familia the agnatic 
family), and it occurred in every case where a person, without his civic 
status being affected, lost his rights in his agnatic circle. This is, so far, 
in accordance with the passage above cited from Paul, where, it will be 
observed, he refers to mutation of the familia as one of the grounds on 
which the children of an adrogatus were held to suffer cap. denUf and for 
most other cases Puchta's test also holds good, and is, on the whole, more 
satisfactory than Savigny's. It is also in accord, so far, with the definition 
of Qaius — viz. *^ prions status permviatio." But, none the less, this theory 
also meets with some serious difficulties. Apart from the apparently 
meaningless distinction it would create between the least and the two 
greater diminutions of caputs there are certain textual objections. When 
ft son bom in confarreate marriage was consecrated as flamen Dialis, or 
when & filiafamilias was taken for the office of virgo vestalisy he and she 
respectively became thereupon sui iuris. It is clearly stated by Qaius and 
Ul])ian that the flamen and vestal virgin were, in virtue of their office, 
freed from patria potestas without any emancipation. Ulpian (Frag. x. 
§ 6) says : "In potestate parentum esse desinunt et hi qui flamines Diales 
inaugurantur et quae virgines Vestae capiuntur." But it is equally 
certain that in neither case was there any capitis deminutio. Gains (iiL 
114) and Aulus Qellius (N. A, i. 12, 18) assure us of this. To meet this 
difficulty Puchta, and those who adopt his theory (e,g, Moyle, JusUnian's 
IngliitUeSy 1st excursus), while admitting that the flamens and vestal 
virgins were, ipso ture, freed from patria potestas, either decline to admit 
that they passed out of their agnatic family, so as to give rise to mutcUio 
fam^iae in the full sense, or else they regard the cases as anomalous. But 
the view that the flamen and vestal virgin did not change their agnatic 
family seems untenable ; the great weight of authority is against it 
(see Savigny, ut supra ; Mommsen, R SR iii. p. 43 ; Madvig, Verfas- 
sung und VerwaUung des R S, ii. 675). The whole basis of family 
rights rests on patria potestas ; no one could be released from it without 
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lerminatiiig at the same time both his fieunily proprio jwn and his agnatic 
kinship. 

It will be observed that according to Mairhead (p. 123), who accepts 
generally Puchta's theory, theJUimines and virginu vntaleM did become 
divested of all their family rights ; but, he adds, they were regarded as 
having entered, by their consecration to the gods, into a divine fiumly. 
This, however, is an explanation which does not get rid of the difficulty. 
There is no such thing as a diwim family in contemplation of law ; but 
e?en, on that assumption, we have muiaHo familiiu without capUi* 
dmniwutio. It may of course be that these cases were treated merely as 
special exceptions to the general rule, but such an explanation is to be 
avoided if possible. Voigt (XII Tafdn, iL p. 26 n.) explains them as 
belonging to/cu rather than ius, and holds that cap. dem. had no applica- 
tion in matters relating to feu; but this is a mere assumption. 

There are some other theories which differ only slightly from that of 
Puchta, as, for instance, that of Bocking {Pandekten, sec 58), who regards 
caput as the status of an individual, either as the head of a familia 
(proprio iure) or free member of such familia^ and enjoying the l^gal 
capacity thereto attaching. 

The most satisfactory theory seems to be that suggested by Mommsen, 
by which cap, dev/L mtm'ma represents simply loss of previous status by 
an act of subjection of one person to another within the sphere of private 
law. Mommsen (Bom, SR, iiL p. 9) observes that cap, dim,, in the view 
of the private law, is ** der Uebertritt des privatrechtlichen freien Mannes 
in privatrechtliche Unfreiheit oder auch des privatrechtlichen unfreien 
Mannes in eine andere privatrechtliche Unfreiheit" Any citizen, there- 
fore, who is by a juristic act brought under the power of another, whether 
it be under patrta poteatas, conjugal mantts, or quasi-servile maneipium — 
incurs thereby c d. minima. The only point apparently open to criticism 
on this theory is in relation to the cUieno iuri iuhiecUj for they have, 
strictly speaking, no capjU to lose. But assuming that the notion of e. dL 
was at first confined to the $u% iurisy it would be quickly extended to 
those who had, so to speak, potential capuL Free persons eUienijurit are 
sometimes said to have caput in famUia in contrast with slaves (cf. the 
use of the term naxa caput sequitur). The prominent idea in the minds 
of the jurists was the act of subjection to the power of a stranger. What- 
ever fx«e citizen underwent that (no matter what may have been his pre- 
vious condition as member of s^ familia) was capite deminutus. In other 
words, all that was required was that there be an act of subjection to 
another's power, temporary or permanent Where there was a change of 
family without such subjection there was no capital diminution. Apply- 
ing this to the various cases that may arise, it would follow that death 
of one's paterfamiliaSj natural or civil, or consecration of a filiafamUioi as 
vestal virgin, or of a filiuifamUiaa as flamen, although terminating patria 
potestas (and, as regards the two latter, terminating the agnatic family 
alsoX causes no loss of caput because there has been no act of subjection to 
jtu alienum. But, on the other hand, in adrogation there is such loss, 
both as regards the adrogatee and his children, because both are by the 
act of adrogation made subject to the headship of the adrogator. Paul 
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may have had this in view when he said (Dig, iv. 5, fr. 3) that the children 
of an adrogatns underwent cap. dem. hj adrogation, "cum in aliena 
potefitate sint" Similarly, in the case of a non-paying debtor being 
addicted to his creditor and so placed in causa mcmcipii and, in the later 
empire, in the case of a child being legitimated. So, in emancipation of 
SL filiusfamiUas, the fact that the creation of a temporary condition of 
maneipium must take place as a preliminary step satisfies Uie test of sub- 
jection to another's power. And the adoption of a filitufamilias stands in 
the same position as emancipation, except that here there is a double act 
of subjection — the JUius being first placed in mancipio and thereafter in 
patria poteOaU. Again, in marriage cum manu, the wife from having 
been either sui juris or JUiafamilias becomes subject to the manus of the 
husband, and thereby loses capuJt. Or we may have a case of a wife in 
manu being freed from it by the husband. In this case if the marriage 
have been by coemptio the dissolution of manus can only take place by 
re mancipation, and this involves the temporary placing of the wife in 
causa mandpii. As to the dissolution of marriage in a confarreate 
marriage by diffareation the texts are silent In Gaius' time eonfdrreatio 
had ceased to create manus except qtu>ad sacra. In all these cases, then, 
the test of subjection holds good.^ But, of course, in all of them caput 
was lost only in relation to private rights ; in the view of public law it 
was unaffected. 

Some recent writers have discussed with great minuteness the doctrine 
of capitis demiwutio, and have thrown interesting light upon it.^ Accord- 
ing to Cohn and H. Kriiger the original use of the phrase capitis deminuUo 
was confined to cap, dem, minima^ — and it was not till the beginning of 
the empire that it was applied to the loss of caput in the sense of either 
citizenship or liberty. But in relation to cap, dem, minima, Eniger 
further holds that the phrase was originally applied only where there had 
been a conveyance of the subject of it by mancipation, with the effect, 
permanent or temporary, of redaciug him to the quasi-servile condition of 
mandpium.^ Desserteaux, on the other hand, sees in the doctrine of cap, 
(Iem,f historically considered, simply a generalisation of the effects of 
adrogation.^ 

^ It cannot well be held that mere manumission e mancipio will, of itself, 
constitute cap, dem., as the Gaian MS. (i. § 162) seems to say. Accordingly, 
the text should be amended in some such way as Buschke (6th ed. p. 218) 
suggests. But assuming that it is to be taken literally, as Cohn {Beitr&ge, 
ii. 110 sq,) maintains, it would be a strong argument against the theory of 
Puohta. 

* See Yoigt {XII Tafdn, il 78), who adopts the theory of the original twofold 
classification of cap, dem, into magna and minor, and the works of H. Eruger, 
Cohn, and Karlowa, as cited on p. 121, n. 1 ; Desserteaux, JSffets de Vadrogation, 
Paris, 1892. 

* Cf. review of his book by Eipp, Z, d, Sav. Sti/t, {R. A,), 1888, vol. ix. p 
n9sq, 

* See review by Audibert in Nouv, Hev, Hist. 1898, vol. x. p. 868. 
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NoTB c (See § 30, note 69} 
FORMS OF THEFT IN THE EARLY LAW 

Furium lanee licioque cone^um, about which there was a provision in 
the XII Tables, but which was antiquated when Qaius wrote, is an 
interesting feature of ancient law. About its nature and origin, however, 
the sources give us the most meagre information, and accordingly it has 
been a favourite topic for speculation by writers of all perioda Varioua 
theories of the older civilians have been criticised in a monograph by 
Professor von Vangerow {De Furto ooncepto ez lege XII Toi., Heidelberg, 
1846), and since Vangerow's time there has been no want of oonjecturea 

There is no dispute that furtum lanee et Itcio was a solemn form of 
quest by an owner for articles stolen from him, and supposed to be 
concealed in another person's dwelling. Gains (IntL iiL § 192) says that 
it was required that the searcher ** nudus quaerat linteo cinctus lancem 
habena" The term litUeum he explains as meaning a doth — consuti 
aentu — ^by which necesearuie partee tegerentur (i.e. a loin-cloth^ Other 
ancient writers use the term Itciwn instead of lirUewn, Thus A. Qellius 
{NocL Att xi. 18, 9) says, "furta quae per lancem liciumque concepta 
essent," and again (xvL 10, 8), '* furtorumque quaestio cum lance et licia" 
The term licium was sometimes applied to the short garment which the 
ancient Romans wore under their toga (leaving the legs and arms bare), 
and which indeed was their only garment when at work in the fields 
(^campeetre). Accordingly it has been proposed by some writers to 
correct the MS. of Gains by changing linteo into Itcio, But we meet with 
lirUeum in this sense in other writers, and, in particular, it seems to have 
been so used in religious rites. Huschke suggests (6th ed of Gaius) the 
reading linteo lido. But whichever word be used, there is no doubt about 
. Gaiufl^ meaning, and there is no need to accept the opinion of some 
modem writers (e.g, Cuq, IruL Jurid, p. 346, note 6), who charge Gaius 
with inaccuracy, in saying that the searcher was nuiue save the loin- 
cloth. Gains as a commentator on the XII Tables was particularly well 
acquainted with their provisions, and probably with the earlier treatises 
upon them {e.g, that of Sext Aelius), and could hardly be mistaken. What 
was the reason of this rule requiring the searcher to go naked f The 
common explanation is that it was to prevent the searcher secreting the 
alleged stolen article about his person, which, in view of the heavy penalty 
to be paid in case of discovery, he might be tempted to do. Vangerow 
{cp, cit) surmises that it was intended by the Decemvirs as a protection 
to householders against unwarrantable search, as only those having serious 
grounds of suspicion would resort to so disagreeable a procedure as to 
appear naked in public But a conjecture quite as probable as either of 
these is that of Von Jhering, who has seen in the rule a relic of old 
&.ryan custom. We know from Aristophanes that a similar form of 
search existed in Greece (see «upm, § 22, note 3), and it was also known 
to old German and Scandinavian law (see Grimm, Z. /. G, R. vol. ti 
p. 91). According to Jhering {Vorge9chichte der IndoeuropS^, p. 16 iq,). 
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ihe eommonly received theory is meaningless, at the searcher's garments 
might easily have heen examined beforehand, while it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the Decemvirs would have enacted a rule which would 
have tended to prevent self-respecting citizens from searching for their 
stolen goods. The loin-cloth was, in Jhering's view, just the ordinary 
garb of the early Aryans, as it may still be seen among the lower-class 
Hindoos, and its use in the house search by the Romans was thus the 
relic of what had been done by their ancestors, though its origin may 
have been wholly unknown to them.^ 

Not less obscure than the purpose of the liciwn is that of the lanx 
or platter. Qaius (iiL § 193} frankly confesses that he was in doubt 
about it He suggests two alternative hypotheses, viz. (1) to prevent the 
searcher, by his hands being occupied, from taking anything into the 
dwelling with him ; or (2) to enable him to carry away (openly) the article 
if found. But he seems to dispose of both of them by pointing out 
*'neutrum eorum procedit si id quod quaeratur eius magnitudinis aut 
naturae sit ut neque subici neque ibi imponi poesit." Festus, or rather 
Paul us Diaconus, b.v. lance et licio (Bruns, 4 th ed. p. 270), says cate- 
gorically, *' Lance et licio dicebatur apud antiques, quia qui furtum ibat 
quaerere in dome aliena, licio cinctus intrabat^ lancemque ante oculus 
tenebat propter matrum familiae aut virginum praesentiam." This 
explanation, which, it wUl be noticed, corroborates Gains as to the nudity 
of the searcher — for why otherwise should the face be hidden from the 
women ? — is in accordance with the puerility of a number of the customs 
of uncivilised races, but it has not satisfied modem writers, especially 
those who seek for a rationale for primitive institutions. Various curious 
conjectures will be found noticed in the monograph of Vangerow above 
referred to. The most generally favoured theory is apparently that of 
Gains' first alternative — Muirhead thinks it obvious {supray p. 141) — 
viz. that the searcher having both hands occupied in holding the plate^ 
suspicion of his bringing the stolen article with him might be excluded. 
This is so far supported by a gloss to the Turin MS. of the ImtittUee, in 
which it is said that the plate was held in both hands — ** Nudus ingredie- 
batur discnm fictilem in capite portans utrisque manilJns detentus." A 
conjecture of Leist, Oraeeo-iUdtsche RO. p. 248 eq^ which has attracted 
some attention, is of a different character. According to him the purpose 
of the platter was that the searcher might bring on it material for a 
libation to appease the household gods (Laree et Penates)^ whose sanctuary 
he was about to violate. The objection to this otherwise attractive 
conjecture is that it is wholly unsupported by evidence.* 

The account given by Gains (iiL §§ 191-193) of the relation oifwrivm 
lance licioque to furtum conceptum and fuiiHtn prohibitvm has also given 
rise to difficulties, particularly as regards the penalties to be inflicted. 

^ This assumes that the home of the Aryans was in a warm climate. 

'An anecdote of Macrobius {Saium. L 6) on furtum licio et lance is discussed 
in an interesting way by Esmein, MUanges^ pp. 237 $q. Esmein supports Leist's 
theory as to the lanx^ and thinks also that the owner of the house had to take 
an oath that the thing stolen was not concealed in it. 
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The language of theee passages is not clear, and there may be room for 
difference of opinion as to their true interpretation. But there is no need 
to charge Qaius with inaccuracy as Eriiger has done (Z, d. Sofk SUJt vol. 
XV. pp. 291 sq.), Tlie true meaning of the passages seems to be that the 
penalty for furium lance d lido was prescribed by the XII Tables, and 
was the same as that for furium manifttiwnL The actio fwrti conogpti was, 
it is thought, later than the XII Tables, and was due to ifiterfrdatio of 
the jurists. When it is said by Gains (§ 191) to be based on the Tables 
themselves, this is in accordance with a common habit of the jurists, of 
which we have a noted instance in the Ugiiima tuUla patronorum, Ct 
Gal iii. § 23 ; Wlassak, ProcctsgesOa^ i. p. 246, n. 12, and p. 269, n. 44. 
The introduction of the simple actio furti concepti was to be expected, 
as with more civilised habits there would be a growing dislike to the 
search in the older form. There was no provision in the Tables, Gains 
says in § 1 92, for the case of the owner of the house refusing to permit 
the search, and accordingly the praetors introduced the actio prohibUi wih 
a fourfold penalty. Eriiger (JLc) thinks that the absence of a penalty for 
refusal to allow the search is inconceivable, but the answer is that the 
moral stigma attaching to such conduct would in early times be a sufficient 
deterrent. Probably at first such refusal was unknown ; it was only 
when moral sanctions began to lose their force that this happened, and 
then the praetors had to devise a remedy. For a different view as to 
furium conceptum^ see Jhering, op. ^ p. 16 ; c£ also Voigt, XII Tc^eh^ 
ii. pp. 567 9q, 

Note d. (See § 53, note 14) 

THE CONTRACT LITTERIS 

Modern writers are much divided in opinion as to the characteristics 
of the literal obligation in the early jus civile. Since the publication of 
the first edition of this book a new theory has been propounded by Voigl^ 
in a dissertation '* Ueber die Bankiers, die Buchftihrung, und die Litteral- 
obligation der Romer" (Abhandl. d. K, 8, OeeeUackaft der JFiesemchc^tm, 
1887, vol. X. p. 515).^ It has attracted considerable attention, and has 
been accepted by some writers of authority. According to Voigt the literal 
contract was borrowed by the Romans from the inhabitants of Latium, 
who in turn had taken it from the Greek communities of Southern Italy. 
Among these latter the methods of banking had been early established, 
and the bankers {trapezitacy argentani) kept regular books for their 
accounts. Inter alia they kept a ledger or account current book {codex 
rationum men8ae\ and a special eodex accepti et expenti in which loans and 
other debts were separately entered under the names (nomina) of their 
clients. Actijpg on this initiative, the Roman householders of the later 
republic kept a variety of books, and specially (1) a libellue patrimonii; 
(2) ^^codexy or tabulae rationum^ in which they entered all their business 
transaction^ ^11 items of outlay and receipt {e,g. by sales, purchases, etc) ; 

1 See also JRSm. BG. i. pp. 59-68. 
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and (3) a codex CLCcepti vt expend^ in whicli all their literal obligations (itf. 
all transactionB intended to have the effect of operating ipso faci/o a change 
on the state of their faJtrimoniwaC) were entered. In this view the cod/fx 
rationum was qaite distinct from the codex accepii et expend; it was the 
entry in the latter alone that constituted the literal contract ; the entry 
in the former was only evidence of a transaction. When the creditor 
made an entry in the latter codex^ he did so with the words " expentnm 
fero '' (hence expendkUio) ; it took the form of a fictitious loan to the 
debtor. On the other hand, the debtor made a corresponding entry in 
his codex, and in doing so he used the words ^^expeneum r^eroP But 
entries in the coda^ acee^i et expend might be made for several purposes. 
Thus (a) to originate a literal contract (when it was strictly called ea^pend- 
latio) ; (5) to novate an existing obligation (when the term nomina 
transcriptitia was applied) ; or (c) for extinguishing an existing literal 
obligation (when the term acceptilcUio was applied). In (a) and (6) it was 
the posted entry in the creditor's codex that constituted the obligation 
(nomen) ; the corresponding entry in the codex of the debtor, though usual, 
was not essential But the entry by the creditor could only be made 
with the sanction (Juseui) of the debtor, original or delegated, though the 
notification of that jumiu might be made in any informal way. In (c), on 
the other hand, it was the entry in the debtor's codex that was essential to 
discharge. The debtor made it, on the creditor's juesus^ with the words 
cuxeptwm fero, and the creditor made a corresponding entry in his codex 
(though this was not essential) with the words " acceptxim refero** This 
theory, though ingenious, has not a few difficulties to contend with on 
the text'', and it has been adversely criticised by Niemeyer in Z. d Sav, 
Sttft. 1890, vol xi. pp. 312 eq. For other views of the literal contract, 
more or less divergent, see Earlowa, Bifm, RQ, ii. pp. 746-757 ; Cuq, 
pp. 670-673 ; Oirax^ pp. 484 eq.; Schulin, Lehrbuch, g 76. 

The literal obligation of the Romans, whatever may have been its 
exact method, was certainly very peculiar, and would seem to us to have 
given dangerous scope for fraud. In modem practice entries in the books 
of bankers, merchants, etc, of debts due are treated as of great importance, 
but they never operate per ee to constitute a debt They are treated 
merely as evidence ; testimonium prcteberUf like the nomina a/rcaria to which 
Qaius (iii. 131) refers. If the books have been kept regularly they will 
generally, if confirmed by oath of the creditor, be taken as conclusive 
proof of their contents^ though it is always open to disprove them by 
habile evidence. 

Note e. (See § 62, note 6) 

THE NAME OF QAIUS 

It has been more than once suggested that the complete absence of 
any reference to Gains by any of his contemporaries or successors among 
the classical jurists may be due to the fact that he had another name or 
names by which he was known to thenoL Puchta (InstUuiionenf § 99, 
note cc) refers to this, and says that the suggestion was at one time made 
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that Qaius might he the same person as a certain Gahius Bassus, who is 
mentioned hy Aulas Gellios (Noct. Att. IL 4} and Macrohius (Saium, L 9)l 
The latter speaks of this Baasus as governor of Pontus nnder Trajan. Bu^ 
as Puchta observesi this suggested identity rests upon no basis of evidence 
whatever. More recently an endeavour has been made to identify Gains 
with a certain Laelius Felix, who is also mentioned by Gellius {NocL Att, 
XV. 27), and, if it be the same Laelius, twice cited in the Pandects. 
Macrobius also refers to a M. Laelius, an augur, whom Huschke doubtfully 
identifies with Laelius Felix (see Roby, IrUroeL to Digegt^ p. clviiL). This 
attempt has been made with considerable ingenuity by a writer in the Cape 
Law Joumalf February 1 894. He arrives at the rather startling conclusion 
that the full name of the author of the Irutitutet was Gaius Laelius Felix, 
and that he waa a freedman of some member of the gms Ladia, His 
main argument is that two passages in the Digett — viz. Dig. v. 4, fr. 3, 
and V. 3, fr. 43 — in which Laelius is expressly cited by Paul, coincide in 
a remarkable way with two other Digest fragments attributed to Gaiua. 
It is unnecessary to quote the texts ; those who are curious about co- 
incidences (for in any view there is nothing more) may turn to them. 
But in other respects the writer's arguments fail from lack of evidence. 
For surely if it be strange that Gaius is not quoted at all by any of the 
classical jurists, it would not much lessen our astonishment to find that 
he had been cited but twice by only one of them. In one of the passages 
indeed — ^viz. Dig. v. 4, fr. 8 — Laelius is cited merely as authori^ for a 
statement of fact to which both Gaius and Julian bear evidence. More- 
over, the conjecture in question involves, as the writer admits, two 
assumptions — (1) that Gaius was the praenoTnen of our jurist ; and (2) 
that Laelius Felix had that praenomen. The first assumption is probably 
correct, though it is not universally admitted (see Huschke's Pre/ace to 
hU &th ed. of Qaiiu). Gaius (Gavins) seems to have been sometimes used 
both as a nomen and also (cf. Paulus) as a eogtumien. But the second 
assumption rests on no evidence beyond the fact that Gaius was a common 
prcienomen of the Gferu Laelia. It was not» however, the only one ; the 
writer admits that Decimus was another, and the augur to whom 
Macrobius refers (Sat i 6, § 13) seems to have been called Marcus. Of 
the Laelius Felix cited by Paul we know absolutely nothing, except that 
Gellius tells us (if he be referring to the same Laelius) that he waa author 
of a work. Ad Q. Muciwrif from which he gives some extracta 

The veil of obscurity, therefore, that enshrouds Gaius' personality 
still remains to be lifted. That he has never been cited by any of the 
classical jurists is practically certain, for it is now generally admitted that 
the reference by Pomponius in Dig. xlv. 3, fr. 39, is to Cassius, one of 
the leaders of the Sabinian school (see Huschke, Preface to hie bth ed. of 
Oaiue ; Puchta, IntL i. § 99 r. ; rapm, p. 301, n. 6). Accordingly the 
only satisfactory explanation of what seems a strange silence of the jurists 
regarding one who in the later empire became so great an authority is 
that Gaius was not a juris eondUor, having never obtained the jut retpon- 
dendiy and that he never held public officei This is the view taken by 
Muirhead («upra, p. 301) and by most recent civilians, and the terms of 
the Valentinianian Law of Citations strongly confirm it. Gaius, in shorty 
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was in all probabilitj, as has been frequently said, merely a succeasful writer 
and teacher of law either at Borne or in AjBia Minor ; most probably a 
native of Asia Minor, who wrote and taught at Borne. None of the 
great imperial jurists, whose works are cited in the Digegt^ would regard 
a person in such a position as an authority, though some of them probably 
did not hesitate to borrow from his works in preparing their own 
treatises. 



'. 



EELIQUIAE XII TABULAKUM QUAE EXTANT 

OMNES^ 

TABULA I 
1. Si IN lUB yooAT, na Ni it, antkbtamino ; ioitub km oapito.^ 

8 Si GALTTrUB PKDBMYB BTBUIT, HANUM INDO lACITO.* 

3. Sl MORBUS AEVITABVB VITCUM BadT (QUI IN IU8 YOCABIT) 
lUMKNTUM DATa Si NOLBT, ABCBBAIC NB BTBRNITa^ 

4. AdSIDUO VINDBX AD6IDUUB B8T0 ; PBOLBTABIO lAM OlVl QUI8 
VOLBT YINDEZ BSTO.^ 

6. NbX . . . VORTI 8ANATI . . fi 

8. Rbm ubi paount, oraxoJ 

7. Nl PAOUNT, IN COHITIO AUT IN FOBO ANTB liBRIDIElf 0AU88AM 
OOIOIUNTO. QUOM PBBOBANTO AMBO PBABSBNTSa^ 

^ It hM been thought mifficient to give only a few leading referenoes to 
passages in the sonroes illostrating the fragments. For additional authorities 
and for various readings a general reference is made to Brans, Fontes luru, 6th 
ed. (cura Mommsen and Gradenwitz), 1898 ; to Voigt, XII Tt^eln, vol. i p. 698 
$q, ; and to Wordsworth's Fragments and Specimens €f Early LaJUn^ p. 518 sq. 
The version given is that of Schoell as adopted by Brans. 

' Cic. ds Leg, ii. 4, 9 ; Gellius, zz. 1, 25 ; Festus, &«. "em," *'igitur"; supra^ 
p. 174. 

• Fest «.«L **struere*' and **pedem struU *' ; Dig. L 16, 288 pr. ; stqnu, p. 
174, n. 7. 

^ GelL zx. 1, 25 ; Varro, de L. L, r. 140 ; Fest «.«. "escU"; tupra, p. 176. 

• Cic. Tcp. 2, 10 ; GelL zvi. 10, 5 ; Fest s.o. "adsiduus," **vindex.'' It is 
thought that this law should be plaoed in Table III, but Mommsen and Graden- 
wits (6th ed. of Brans) have retained it in Table I. It is doubtful in what 
respect a mndex was required in the in ius voeatio. See svpra, p. 192, n. 5 ; cf. 
Dig. iL 4, 22, § 1 ; Gai. iv. 46 ; Lenel, Ed, Perp, p. 54 ; Wlassak, Processgesetze, 
i. p. 102, n. 84 ; Voigt, XII Tafdn^ I p. 578 and p. 701 n. 

• Fest s,v, **Sanates," '* Forties'' ; Gell. xvL 10, 8; ct Voigt, Tab. XI, 6; 
supra^ p. 107, n. 12. 

' On pagunl for pacuni see Pri;:cian, ds A, Q. ^ 5, 82. Voigt places this 
and the three succeeding laws in Tab. II. 

• Quinct L 6 ; Gell. xviL 2, 10 ; see Mommsen's note in 6th ed. of Brana, 
p. 19. 
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8. Poer MSRiDini prabsxnti litxk ADDiorra* 

9. Si am bo PBAE8KNTB8, BOLIS OOOABUS 8UPREUA TBMPE8TAB XSia^^ 

10. VaDBS . . . SUBVADSa^^ 



TABULA II 

1. De rebus M aeris plnrisve D asribas, de minoxit vero L aasibaa 
Bacramento contendebatur ; nam ita lege XII tab. cautum erat [At] li 
de libertate homiiuB controverda erat^ etd pTetioeiBsimoB homo esset, 
tamen at L assibuB Bacramento contenderetar eadem lege caatom est 
(Galas, iv. 14). 

8. Morbus 80ntious» aut status diss gum hostib, quid hobum 
fun vitidm ludioi arbtfroyb rbotl, bo dibs diffbn8ub bsto.^ 

8. cui tbstdionium dbpubbit, is tbbtus dibbu8 ob pobtum obya- 
GULATUM rro.^ 

TABULA III 

1. AbBIS OOKFBSSI RBBUBQUB IUBB IUDIOATIB XXX DOS IU8TI 
BUHTO.* 

2. Post dbindb manus imibotio bbto. In ius dugito.^ 

3. Ni iudigatum fagit aut quis bndo xo in iurb tindigit, bbguh 

DUGITO, VINCITO aut NBRYO aut GOIIPXDIBUS XV PONDO, NB minorb, 
AUT 81 VOLBT XAIORB, YINClTa' 

4. Si yolxt buo TiYira Ni suo yiyit, qui bum yingtum habbbit, 

UBRA8 FARRIS BNDO DIX8 DATO. Si YOLBT PLUS DATO.^ 

5. Erat aatem ias interea paciBcendi, ac nisi pacti forent, habebantar 
in Yincalis dies sezaginta. Inter eos dies, trinis nundinis continuiB, ad 
praetorum in comitium prodacebantar, qaantaeque peeaniae iadicati 
esBent, praedicabatar. Tertiis aatem nundiniB capite poenas dabant, aat 
trans Tiberim peregre Yenam ibant (Qellias, xz. L 46-47).^ 

* Beferenoes in preceding note. 

^^ Qell. l.e. ; Fest. s.v, ^ suppremum" ; Maorob, Aiti.8,14. SvpnmaUmpestas 
here refers to the time of adjournment. See Voigt, XII Taf, L p 516, n. 11. 
The Romans at the time the Tables were pablished had no definite divisions of 
the astronomical day ; they reckoned by the rising and the setting of the sun. 
See Jhering, Vorgeack, d, Indoeurop, p. 162. 

" Gcll. xvL 10, 8 ; cf. Voigt, Tab. V, 14 ; Brans («th ed.), p. 19. 

1 Dig. ii. 11, 2, § 8 ; Gell. xz. 1, 27 ; Fest s,v. "Sonticum marhum'* and ** JSmw*' ; 
Caq, Intt. Jurid, i. 401. Mommsen prefers diffissus to diffensui, but the Codex 
of Festos has the latter. 

* Cf. Voigt, Tab. I, 2 ; Fest $.v. ''poHum," '* vaifulaHo." 

1 Qell. XX. 1, 42 ; cf. Gell. xy. 18, 11 ; Dig, xlii. 1, 4, 1 6 ; tupra, p. 190 tq. 

* Gell. xz. 1, 48 ; of. Gai. iv. 21 ; supra, p 191 9q. 

> Gell. XX. 1, 44 ; of. Fest «.v. '^neroo*' ; Li7. viii. 28, 8 ; mpra, p. 191, n. 8. 
On the words injure, see Mominsen's note in 6th ed. of Brans. 
4 Gell. XX. 1, 45 ; see D^r. L 16, 284, § 2. 

* See iupra, p. 191 $q. 
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6. TBBTm NUHDHriB PARTIS 8KGANTO. Si FLUB MINaSTK aHOUKBUVT, 
SB FRAUDS RBTO.^ 

7. Adysrsub HOsnM artsrna auotoritas [Rsioy 



TABULA IV 

1. Deinde qaom esset cito necatus tamqaam ex XII tab. inmgnis ad 
deformitatem pner (Cia ds Leg. iiL 8, 19)l^ 

S. Si FATIR FILinM TIR VKlfXJM DUUIT, FILIUB A PATRB LZBBR I8TO.* 

3. lUam saam snas res sibi habere iuasit^ ex XII tab. claves ademit^ 
ezegit (Cic PhOif. iL 28, 69).> 

4. . . . Gomperi: feminam — ^in ondecimo mense poet mariti mortem 
peperiflsey iactamqae esse negotiam, quasi marito mortuo postea conoepissety 
qnoniam deoemviri in decem mensibus gigni bominem, non in undecimo 
scripsiflsent (OeUius, iii. 16, 12)> 



TABULA V 

1. Yeteres — yolaenmt feminas, etiamsi perfectae aetatis sint^ propter 
animi leTitatem in tntela ease, . . . exceptis viiginibos Yestalibiis, qoaft 
etiam veteres in bonorem sacerdotii liberas esse yolaenint : itaqne etiam 
lege XII tab. cautom est (Gkins, L 144-146).^ 

5. Mulieris, quae in agnatorum tutela erat, res mancipi usu capi non 
poterant, praeterquam si ab ipsa tatore auctore traditae essent : id ita legs 
XII tab. cantum erat (Chiios, ii. 47).' 

3. UtI LRQABBIT BUFBR PBCUiriA TUCBLATB 8UAB RBI, ITA lUB BSTa* 

4. Si nVTBBTATO MORITUR, GUI 8UUB HBRB8 HBC E8GIT, ADGNATUS 

prozimns famitjam habbto^ 

6. Si adgnatub bbo bbcit, gbhtilbs fakiliam habbnto.^ 

6. Quibns testamento qtiidem tutor datus non sit^ iis ex lege XII 
agnati sunt tutores (Qaius, i. § 155).* 

* Gell. rx. 1, 48-52 ; Quinct /. 0. iii. 6, 84 ; Tsrtoll. ApoL 4 ; mpra^ pp. 
191 and 196199. 

' ac ie Off, i 12, 87 ; cf. Yoigt, Tab. Y, 10 ; tupra, p. 189, n. 57. 
^ Per other readings than neeatUB^ see Brunt, 6th ed. p. 21. 

* OaL i. 182 ; Ulp. x. 1 1 ; ct Gai. iy. 79 ; supra, p. 114. 

* See 9upra^ p. 112. 

« Dig, xxxviii. 16, fir. 8, S 11 ; Leist, Qr.'It. RQ, 87 n. ; Yoigt, XII Taf. 
iL 294 n. ; mpra, p. 118. ^ Cf. Qai. i. 157 ; GelL i. 12, 18. 

* Cf. Gsi. i. 157 ; «upm, p. 189, n. 58. 

* Qai. ii. 224 ; Ulp. xi. 14 ; Dig, xxvi 2, 1, § 20 ; L 16, 58 pr. ; Cic dr 
Inv, ii 50, § 148 ; see Bnms (6th ed.), p. 22 ; and Voigt, XII Taf, pp. 708-704 ; 
tupray p 117, n. 8 ; p. 158, n. 3 ; and p. 162. 

* Yoigt, Tab. IY, 2 ; Ulp. xxvi § 1 ; Inst, it 18, § 5 ; Dig, xxviii 2, 9, § 2 ; 
cf. L 16, 195, 1 1 ; mApra, p. 168. 

' Ulp. in CoUat, xyL 4, 2 ; cf. GaL iii. 17 ; Mcpra, p. 163, 
" Cf. Dig, xxvL 4, 6 ; Ulp. xi 8 ; mpra^ p 118. 
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7. (a) Si furiobub bsgit, adgnatum GSNmjuMQnB ni bo pscunuqub 

MIUS P0TB8TA8 S8T0.^ (^} • • • AST BI GUSTOS KBO BSOTF.^ 

(e) Lege XII tab. piodigo interdicitur bononim suorum administratio 
(Ulpi in Dig. xxvii. 10, 1, pr.). Lex XII tab. — ^pmdigum, cui bonis inter- 
dictum est, in curatione inbet esse agnatomm (Ulp. Fr. xii. 2).^ 

8. Civis Bomani liberti bereditatem lex XII tab. patrono defert^ si 
intestato sine sao herede libeitus deceaserit (Ulp. Fr. xxix. 1). 

Ex BA FAMILIA IN BAM FAMTIJAM.^^ 

9. Ea, quae in nominibus sunt, — ipso iure, in portiones hereditarias ex 
lege XII tab. divisa sunt (Qoidianus, Cod. iii 36, 6). Ex lege XII tab. 
aes alienum hereditarium pro portionibus quaeaitis singulis ipso iure 
divisum (est) (Dioclet God. ii. 3, 26). ^^ 

10. Haec actio (familiae erciscundae) profidscitur e lege XII tabu- 
larum (Qaius in Dig. x. 2, 1 pr.).^ 



TABULA VI 

1. CUH NBXVM FAOIBT MANdPIUMQUB, UTI LINGUA NUN0UPAS8IT, ITA 
lUS BSTO.^ 

2. Cum ex XII tab. satis esset, ea praestari, quae essent lingua 
nuncupata, quae qui infitiatus esset^ dupli poenam subiret, a ICtis etiam 
reticentiae poena est constituta (Cic. deOff.iiL 16). 

3. IJsus auctoritas fundi biennium est^ sit etiam aedium ; at in lege 
aedes non appellantur et sunt ceterarum rerum omnium quarum annuus 
est usus (Cic. Top. iy. 23).' 

4. Lege XII tabi cautum erat, si qua noUet eo modo (usu) in manum 
mariti convenire, ut quotannis trinoetio abesset atque eo modo cuiusque 
anni (usum) interrumperet (Qaius, i. § 111).* 

6. (a) Si QUI nr iubb manuh oonbbbunt . . . (6) Et mancipationem 

' See Dig. L 16, 58 pr. ; Mommsen, 3E. iii. p. 22, n. 5 ; supraj p. 120. 

* See note in Brans' 8th od. p. 28. 

* Ind. i. 28, 8 ; Yoigt, Tab. YI, 9, 10, and authorities there dted ; mpra, 
pp. 121, 206, n. 2. 

*' Dig. L 16, 196, § 1. " Ex ea fsmilia [qui liberatus erit eius bona] in earn 
familiam [revertuntor] " is suggested by Momms. (SM. ilL p. 22, n. 6), who 
understands bj familia the gem. See Yoigt, Tab. IY, 4-6, who suggests 
" pecunia ex ea familia in patroni familiam redito " ; GaL iii. IS 40, 49 ; ColUU. 
XTL 8, 2. 

^ Of. Dig. X. 2, 26, M 9, 18 ; iupra, p. 168. 

" Cf. Dig. X. 2, 26, § 9 ; Gell. i 9 ; see Pemioe, Z. d. Sav. Stift. iii. p. 70 ; 
nfpro, p. 169 and p. 187, n. 8. 

> Cf. Fest V. **nwicupaia" ; Cic. d§ Oral. i. 67, 246 ; Yat Frag. 60 ; supra, 
p. 61, n. 27 ; p. 188, p. 161, p. 268, and p. 264, n. 24. 

> GaL il. 64 ; see Burokhard, Z/. MQ. vii. p. 79 ; mpni, p. 127, n. 8, p. 189, 
and p. 186, n. 42. 

' Cf. Oell. iii 2, 18 ; Maorob. SaL I d, 9 ; Karlowa, S9m. RQ. ii. p. 168 ; 
fwpro, p. 111. 
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•I in iure oMBionem lex XII tabi oonfinnal (Paul, Mimnal, in Fr. VaL 
60).* 

6. Postulant nt rem int^gram in patria adventam differat (acA. Ap. 
COaudiiuX l«ge ab ipoo lata vindicias det aeoandam libertatem (liTina^ 
iii 44).» 

7. TiONUM lUNcruif asdibub tqisavk it oovgapit hb aoLTira* 

8. Lex XII tab. neqne aolvere pennittit tignnm fdrtiTQm aedibos ybI 
Tineii innctom neque Tindicare, . . . ted in enm, qni oonTictua est 

in duplnm dat actionem (Ulpian in Dig, xlvii. 3, 1 pr.).^ 

9. . . . QUANDOQUB 8ARFFA, DONBO DBMFTA BKUHT. . . ? 



TABULA VII 

1. XII tabnlaram interpretee '* ambitum " parietia dicuitam ease 
deecribuDt (Varro^ cb X. X. y. 22). Sestertiua duos aaaes et semiasem 
(Talet) quasi semis tertins. . . . Duo pedes et semis ''sestertiua pes" 
Yocatur (Maecianus, d« auU dutirib. 46)} 

2. Sciendum est in actions finium regundoram illud obserrandum 
esse, quod (in XII tab.) ad exemplum quodammodo eius legis scriptum 
esti quam Atfaenia Solonem dicitar tulisse. Nam illic ita est : 'Ear rcs» 
etc. (Qaius in Dig. x. 1, 13).^ 

3. (a) In XII tabi — nusquam nominatur villa, semper in aignifiea- 
tione ea " hoitua " in horti vero ^ heredium " (Plin. H. N. xix. 4, 60). 
Q>) [Tugu]ria a tecto appellantor (domidlia rusticonun) sordida.* 

4. Usus capionem XII tab. intra quinque pedes ease noluerunt (Cie. 
ie Ug, i. 21, 65). 

6. Si iurgaht. . . . E XII (tabb) tree arbitri fines r^mua (Cia cb 
Ug. i. 21, 56).* 

6. Viae latitndo ex lege XII tab. in porrectnm octo pedes habet^ in 
anfractum, L e. ubi flexum est^ sedecim (Qaius in Dig. yiii. 3, 8).' 

7. VlAM MUNIUNTO: KI BAM DBLAPIDASBniT, QUA VOLBT lUMBNTA 
AOITO.^ 

8. (a) Si aqua plutia nocb[bi]t . . . 

(6) Si per publicum locum liyus aquae ductus privato nocebit, erit 

^ Of. Gell. xz. 10, 7, 8; wpro, p. 187, n. 47 ; p. 174, n. 6. 

* 2>i^. i. 2, 2, i 24. 

* Supra, p. 127 and n. 2. As to the word eoncapit, see ArMv. Oiwrid. 
xzx. p. 80 ; Cuq, Imit. Jurid. p. 278 n. ; Czyhlars, iSEac^ /. P. u. 6. MedU 
xxi. p. 85. 

7 Jfuf. ii. 1, § 29 ; 2>i^. tL 1, 28, § 6 ; of. Dig. xli. 1, 7, f 10. 

> See Festus, s.v. **9arpta." 

^ Festus, $.v. *'amlntu8'* ; supra, p. 140, n. 60. * Supra, p. 95. 

* See Yoigt, Tab. VIII, (i',Dig.\. 16, 180 ; Festns, a.v. " Tugwia," 

* Cio. ds R^. \Y. 8, 8 {ap. Ncn.) ; aupra, p. 187, n. 8, and p. 189. 

» Of. Voigt, Tab. V, 4 ; Varro de L. L. vii. 15 ; Festus, *.«. " Viae." 

* Festus, B.V. ** Fias"; Oic. p. Oaee, 19, 54 ; at Voigt, S9m. BG. p. 29 ; 
Brans, 6th ed. p. 26 note. 
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actio priyato ex lege XII tab., nt noxa domino sardator [caveator f] (Pan] 
in Dig. xliii 8, 6).^ 

9. (a) Lex XII tab. efEicere volnit, ut XV pedes altiua rami arboria 
eircumcidantor (Ulpian in Dig. xliii 27, 1, § 8). (6) Si arbor ex vicini 
fiindo vento inclinata in tunm fondum 8it> ex lege XII tab. de adimenda 
ea recte agere potea (Pomponios in Dig. xliii. 27, 2).^ 

10. cSmtom est lege XII tab. ut glandem in aliennm fundom proci- 
dentem liceret colligere (Plinius, H. N. xvi. 5, 15).^ 

11. Venditae vero res et tiaditae non aliter emtori aoquiruntur, quam 
si ia yenditori pretium aolyerit, yel alio modo aatisfecerit, velati expro- 
miaaore ant pignore dato ; quod cayetor . . . lege XII tab. (Justin, IntL 
ii. 1, § 41).w 

12. Sub hac condicione liber ease iussus, "si decem mUia Leredi 
dederit," etsi ab herede abalienatus sit, emtori dando pecuniam ad 
Jibertatem peryeniet : idque lex XII tab. iubet (Ulpian, Fr, ii 4).^^ 



TABULA VIII 

1. (a) Qui malum cabmen inoantassit. . . .^ 

(6) Nostrae contra XII tab. cum perpaucaa res capita sanxissent, in 
his banc quoque sanciendam putayerunt : si quis occentavisset sive carmen 
ooudidisset, quod infamiam faceret flagitiumye alteri (Cic. ds Bep. iy. 10, 
12).« 

2. Si membbum buf[8]it, hi gum bo paoit, talio esto.^ 

3. Manu FusnvB bi os fbbqit libbbo, CCC, [si] sEByo, CL poenam 
bubito.^ 

4. Si miuBiAM [altbbi] faxbit, yiGnm quinque pobnab sunto.^ 

5. . . . Buf[8]it . . . SABCnO.^ 

6. Si quadrupes pauperiem fedsse dicetur actio ex lege XII tab. 

' Gf. Yoigt, Tab. YIII, 9 ; 2>^. xl. 7, 21 pr. ; Gllick-Barckhard, Pond. Seru 
der BlUhsr 89 und 40 (iii. 62 aq.). • Of. Yoigt, Tkb. YIII, 6, 7. 

• Of. Dig. xliiL 28, 1 ; L 16, 286, 1 1. 

>* Dig. xviii. 1, 19 ; supra, p. 128, n. 4, and p. 129. 

" Cf. Dig. xl. 7, 25 ; xl. 7, 29, § 1 ; supra, p. 116. 

1 See Plin. JI. N. xxyiii 2, 17. 

> Festua, $.v. " oeoetUattU" ; Paul, Sent. y. 4, 6; Hor. Sat. U. 1, 81. 

' Gal ilL 228 ; Oell. xx. 1, 14 ; Paal, Sent. y. 4, 6. Sea Beaudonin in 
Nouv. Bev. Hist, xi. 641 ; supra, p. 102. With manbrum ruptum may be oom- 
pared " mayhem '* in English law. Mayhem meant the destrnction of those 
members of the body which were Important for defence in fight, as an arm, an 
eye, a foretooth. Thns the loss of an ear or jawtooth was not mayhem. See 
Blackstone, Ccm. 8th ed. vol iiL p. 121. It is not improbable that a similar 
test was applied under the XII Tables. 

« See Gai. iii. 228 ; OMai. IL 6, 6 ; GeU. xx. 1, 82 ; supra, p. 140. 

■ Gf. GeU. XX. 1, 12 ; CoUaL ii 6, 5 ; Fest. 871 b, " Yiginti qninque poenae 
in XII significat XX Y asses" ; supra, p. 188. 

• 01 Yoigt, Tab. YII, 18 ; Fesfeos, a v. "rupUias"; supra, p. 140. 
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deBoendil, quae lex Toloit ant dari id quod nocoit, « . . aut aestunationeiB 
noxiae ofieiri (Ulpian in Dig. ix. 1, 1 pr.}.^ 

7. Si glaoB ex arbore toa in fondam meum cadat^ eunque ego 
immiMK) peoore depaacam, Ariato seribit . . . neque ex lege XII tab. de 
pasta pecoriB, quia non in tuo pascitnr, neque de pauperie — agi posse 
(Ulpian in I>^. xix. 6, 14, § 8).* 

8. (a) Qui fruobb sxcaittabsit . . . (6) . . . Neve alienam segetem 
pellexeriB. . . .* 

». Frogem qnidem aratro quaeeitam furtim nocta paviase ac eeeaiBae 
pnberi XII tab. capital erat» suspenBumque Gereri necari iubebant^ — ^im- 
pubem praetorit arbitratu Terberari noxiamve dnplionemye decemi [deeidi 7] 
(Plin. N. K xviii 8, 12).» 

10. Qai aedes acervomTe frumenti iaxta domum positom combuaBerit^ 
▼inetOB yerberatna igni necari (XII tab.) inbetor^ ei modo sciena pmdena- 
que id commiaerit ; ai vero caau, id est neglegentia^ ant noxiam aaicire 
iubetur, aut, ai minus idoneua ait, leviua castigatur (Qaiua in Dig. xlvii. 

9. 9X" 

11. Cautum est XII tab., ut qui iniuria cecidiaset alienas (arbores)i 
lueiet in aingnlss sens XX V (Plin. N. H. xriL 1, 7)}^ 

12. Si nox ruBTUM faxsit, bi im ocofsn!^ iubb gaebus Bsva^ 

13. Lucn . . . 81 8X TBIlO DKFBNDIX . . . BNDO FLOBATO.^* 

14. Ex ceteria autem manifeatis furibus liberos verberari addieique 
iusserunt (Xviri) ei, cui furtum factum eaaet . . . ; aervoa autem furti 
manifeati prensos yerberibus affici et e aaxo pxaedpitari ; aed pueros im- 
puberea praetoria arbitratu yerberari voluemnt noxiamque — eardri (Gel- 
Uus, xi 18, 8).u 

15. (a) Goncepti et oblati (furti) poena ex lege XII tab. tripU est 
(Qaius, iii 191). (&)..• Lanob bt ucio . . .^^ 

16. Sl ADORAT FUBTO, QUOD NBC MANIFB8TUM BRIT . . . [DUFUO^'B 
DAICNUM DBCIDITO].^^ 

17. Furtiyam (rem) lex XII tab. nai capi piohibet (Qaiua, iL 45).^^ 

18. (a) Nam primo XII tabulia aanctum, ne quia unciario fenore 
ampliua exeioeret (Tacit Ann. yL 16). (() Maiores nostri • • • in 

' 01 Ind. iy. 9 pr. ; «upra, p. 116. 

• Cf. Voigt, Tab. VII, 10. 

* See ffiprs, p. 140, and authoritiea in note 68. 

^ See Mommaen's note to this text in Bmoa, 6th ed. ; siipro, p. 140. 

u See «ttpm, p. 140. 

u Cf. Dig. xlvii 7, 1 ; Oai. iy. 11 ; tupra, p. 140. 

» Maorob. Sat. L 4, 19 ; D^. ix. 2, 4, § 1 ; Gell. yiii. 1 ; xL 18, 7 ; xx. 1, 7 ; 
miprck^ p. 140. 

i« Cf. Cic. jp. TuU. XX. 47 ; xxi 50 ; 2)t^. xlyiL 2, 55, | 2 ; ix. 2, 4, § 1 ; 
OoUai. yU. 8, 2 ; tiipni, p. 140. 

» Cf. Gai liL 189 ; GelL xx. 1, 7 ; ficpm, pp. 116, 141. 

V CC Yoigt, Tab. YII, 4 and 6, 7 ; GaL iii. 192-194 ; QeU. xi. 18, 9, and xyi. 

10, 8 ; $upra^ pp. 141 and 428 «g. 

» GaL iii 190 ; Gell. xi 18, 15 ; ntpra, p. 141. 

» QL Gai ii 49 ; Juat In$L ii 6, § 2 ; 2>^. xU. 8, 88 pr. 
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legibuB pofiiverant^ furem dupli dondemnari, feneratorem quadrupli 
(Oato, deRR proem.).^^^ 

19. Ex caiua depodti lege XII tab. in duplum actio datur (Paul, 
SmL 11 12, 11 ; CoU. X. 7, 11>20 

80. (a) Sciendum est Buapecti (tatoria) crimen e lege XII tab. descen- 
dere (Ulpian in Dig. xzvi 10, 1, § 8). (6) Sed si ipei tutoree rem pupiUi 
furati mnty yideamnB an ea actione, quae proponitur ex lege XII tab., 
adrenus tutorem in daplum, ungnli in ■oUdum teneantur (Tryphonint 
in Dig. xxvi 7, 66, § 1).» 

21. PaTBONUS 81 CLIBNTI F&AUDBM TAZIT, BAOBB ESTO.^ 

82. Qui sb bobbit tbstabibr libbipensvb fuerit, ni tebtimovium 
pariatur, improbub intb8tabili8qx7b bbta^ 

83. Ex XII tab. de testimoniia fialBiB poena . . . qui &l8um teiti- 
monium dixiflse convictuB efset, e saxo Tarpeio deiceretur (Qellius, xx. 
I, 63). 

24. (a) Si telum manu Fuair maois quam iboit . . .^ 

(&) Ariea Bubicitnr ille in vestrifl actionibuB, Bi telum manu fugit 

magiB quam jecit (Cic Top. xvii 64). 

86. Qui ^ venenum" dicit, adioere debet, utrum malum an bonum; 

nam et medicamenta venena Bunt (GaiuB in Dig. 1. 16, 836 pr.). 

86. Primum XII tab. cautum esBe cognoedmuB ne qniB in urbe ooetiu 
noctumoB agitaret (Latro, Dedam, in CatiL 19). 

87. HiB (BodalibuB) poteBtatem fiftdt lex (XII tab.), pactionem, quam 
yelint, sibi fene, dum ne quid ex publica lege corrumpant : Bed baec lex 
ridetur ex lege Solonis translata esse (GaiuB in Dig. xlyiL 28, 4).^ 

TABULA IX 

1, 8. *' Privilegia ne inioganto : De capite dvis nisi per maximum 
eomitiatum olloeque, quoB ceuBoreB in partibuB populi locaBBint, ne ferunto " 
(Cic. de Leg. iiL 4, 11). — LegeB praeclarisBimae de XII tab. tranalatafe 
duae, quarum altera priyilegia tollit^ altera de capite civiB rogari nisi 
maximo comitiatu vetat (Cic. ds Leg. iii. 19, 44).^ 

8. Dure autem Bcriptum esse in iBtis legibuB quid exiBtimari potest t 
niBi duram esBe legem putaa, quae iudicem arbitrumve iure datum, qui ob 
rem dicendam pecuniam accepiBBe convictuB eet, capite poenitur (GelliuBi 
zx. i 7). 

4. QuaeBtoreB couBtituebantur a populo qui capitalibuB rebus praeessent ; 
hi appellabantur quaestoreB pairicidii, quorum etiam meminit lex XII tab. 
(PomponiuB in Dig. i 2, 2, § 23). 

» See Mipni, p 91 and n. 5. ^ Supra, p. 186, n. 39. 

^ Of. Ind. L 26 pr. ; Cio. d§ Or. i. 86, 166-167 ; nipra, p. 120. 

" Cf. Voigt, Tab. IV, 14. Sery. in Aen. vi 609 ; tttpro, p. 9, n. 2, p. 101. 

" QelL XT. 18. "8i&rU,** ie. SiverU tedairier, means "haTS suffered oneself 
to be celled ss a witness " ; tupra, p. 67 note. 

** Cio. jp. Tua. xxii 61 ; iupra, p. 102. On this law see Bmns (6th ed.), 
p. 88. "See supra, p. 109. 

1 Cf. Cie. p. 2>amo, xvii. iZ ; Gio. de Jt&p. iL W, ei ; p. JSM. 80, 66. 
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6. Lex XII tab. iubet eum, qui hoftem conciUTerit^ qiiiTe ciyem hofH 
tradideriti capite pimiri (Marciaa in Dig. xlviii 4, 3). 

6. Interfiei indemnttam qaemcunqiie hommem etiam XII tabL 
deereta Tetuerant (Salvianas Maasil. ds Oubem, Dti^ TiiL 6).' 



TABULA X 

1. HOMIKBM MORTUUM IN UBBB HI 8IPKIT0 HSYB UBXTO.' 

5. . . . Hoo PLUS vm VAcrto : rogum asoba. hi touto^ 

3. Extenuato igitnr Bumptu, tribus riciniis et tnnicula purpune et 
decern tibicinibua, tollit etiam lamentationem (Cic de Leg, iL 23, 59).* 

4. MULISBaB GSNAS HE BADUNTO^ NSVB LKBBUIC FUNXBIB BBflO 
HABBNTO.^ 

6. (a) HOIOKB MOBTUO HB OBSA LBQITO, QUO P06T FUVU8 FAOIAT. 

(() Excipit bellicam peregrinamque mortem (Cia d$ Leg, iL 24, 00).^ 

6. (a) Haec praeterea sunt in legibus — : eervilia anctnra toUitur 
omnisqae circompotatio — Ne sumptaosa lespersio, ne longae coronae nee 
aoerrae praetereantur (Cic de Leg. ii. 24, 60). (() Murrata potione nioa 
antiquoB, indido est quod — XII tab. cavetor, ne mortuo indatnr (FeetuB). 

7. Qui oobonam parit ipsb pbouviayx eius (honobib) nsruTiiiTB 

BBOO ABDUUirUR BI . . .* 

8. . . . NbyB AURDH ADDETO. — CUI AURO DENTBB lUHOn B8CUHT, ABT 
m OUM HiLO BEPBLIBT URBTVB, BB FRAUDB B8T0.^ 

9. Rogom buBtumve novum vetat propius LX pedes adid aedei 
alienas invito domino (Cic de Leg. ii 24, 61).® 

10. Forum, id est vestibulum sepulcri, bustumve usu capi vetat (Cic 
d4Leg.iL 24, 61). 

TABULA XI 

1. (Decemviri) cum X tabulae summa legum aequitate prudentiaque 
eonscripsiBsent, in annum posterum Xviros alios subrogaveruni ; — qui 
duabua tabulis iniquarum legum additis, — conubia — ut ne plebi cum 
patribus essenti inhumanisdma lege sanxerunt (Cic de Rep, ii. 36, 37).^ 

2. TuditanuB refert, — ^Xviros, qui decem tiibulis duas addiderunt, de 

' See Cic. p. Domo, ir. 0. 

* Cic. de Leg. ii 28, 58. Interment and cremation eeem to have been about 
equally common among the early Romans, though some gewUe (e,g. the gene 
Gamelia) insisted upon the former. Nearly all Italian dties bear evidence of 
the dead having been carried outdde the walls ; probably the reason was to 
avoid risk of fire within the city. 

> Cic de Leg. ii 18, 59 ; Wordsworth, Fragmenie, etc p. 586. 
' See Clark, Sarly lUnnan Law, p. 17 ; Wordsworth, Le, 

* do. de Leg. iL 28, 59 ; Serv. in Aen. xii. 606 ; Flin. ff. N, zi 87, 157. 
See Clark, cp, cU. p. 18. ■ Clark, op. eU. pp. 19-20. 

* Plin. ff. N. xxi. 8, 7 ; Cic <i« Ze^. ii 24, 60 ; Clark, ep. eiL p. 20. 

' Cic deLeg.iL 24, 60. > See Festus, e,v. "rogum," "Imehm," 

^ Cf. Dion. X. 60 ; Voigt, Tab. XI, 4. 
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intercalando populum rogasae. CaariuB eosdem scnbit auctores (Macrob. 
Sat, i. 13, 21).2 

3. £ quibuB (Ubris de rep.) unom UrropiKhv lequiriB de Oil Flavio, A. 
f. Ille vero ante Xviroa non fuit . . . Quid eigo profecit, quod protolit 
fastos ? Occoltatam patant quodam tempore iBtain tabulam, ut dies 
agendi peterentur a paucia (Ci<x ad AtL vL 1, 8).* 



TABULA XII 

1. Lege aatem introducta est pignoris capio, velut lege XII tab. 
adversus eum, qui hostiam emisset nee pretium redderet ; item adveniu 
earn, qui mercedem non redderet pro eo iumento, quod quia ideo locasset, 
ut inde pecuniam acceptam in dapem, id est in sacrificium, impenderet 
(Gaiu8,'iv. § 28).i 

2. (a) Si sbrvus fubtum faxit noxiamyb KoxiTy . . . 

{b) Ex maleficiis filiorum familias servorumve . . . nozales actiones 
proditae sunt^ nti liceret patri dominore aut litis aestimationem sufferre, 
aut noxae dedere . . . Constitutae sunt . . . aut legibus aut edicto: 
legibus yelut furti lege XII tab. (Gkiius, iv. 75-76).^ 

3. Si yindioiam falsam tulit, bi yblit is . . . tob abbitbos tbis 
dato, eobum abbitbio . . . fbuoius duplionb damnum decidito.' 

4. Rem, de qua controversia est» probibemur (lege XII tab.) in sacrum 
dedicare : alioquin dupli poenam patimur, — sed duplum utrum fisco an 
adversario praestandum sit» nihil exprimitur (Qaius in Dig. xliv. 6, 3). 

6. Interrex Fabius aiebat in XIII tab. legem esse, ut quodcunque 
postremum populus iussisset^ id ius ratumque esset (Liv. vii. 17, 12).^ 



INCERTAE SEDIS FRAGMENTA^ 

• Cf. Dig. 1. 16, 98. 

' See note to tiiis frag, in 6th ed. of Brans, p. 88 ; Gic p, Murena^ xL 25 ; 
wv^ii, p. 246. 

^ Feat. S.V. **daps*' ; ntpra, p. 216. 

> Ifut. It. 9 pr. ; Dig. ix. 4, fir. 2, § 1 ; Fast. s.v. "noxia"; supra, p. 116. 

' Feat. 9,v. "vvndicia$" (Bruna, 6th ed. ii p. 48) ; see Bekker, AkL i 84 n. ; 
Voigt, Jus Nat. iii. 706-712 ; Eamein, MOangea, p. 191 ; Cuq, Imt. Jytrid. p. 417 
n. 2 ; tupra, p. 184, n. 22 ; p. 187, n. 8. 

« Cf. liv. ix. 88, 9 ; Oio. II. Baibo, 14, 88. 

^ See Bruna, 6th ed. pp. 89-40 ; Wordaworth, op. eU. p. 588. 
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Aooeptaation, 260 

Aocrval {adcrttio) amoDgrt bein, 167 

AeUonei, daaseB of : a. aHn^rariat, 841 
gq. ; bonaejidei, 267 aq., 887 ; JieHeiae, 
889 sq, ; in/advm, 840 ; juria honor- 
ant,889; why praetoriaii aetioiiB had 
to be raised within a year, 241 ; a. 
sHeti jvirii, 188, 257 ; uHlea, 889 ; 
practical disappearance of some of 
those distinctions in later empire, 861 

Aaiones, Legis, wse " Legii aOionet" 

ActioMs, Particular : a. auetoritcUis, 180 
aq,j de dolo, 841 ; dqfenti, 157 ; de- 
poM, 186 n. 89, 889 n. 12 ; <ie rationi' 
hiu,di8trahmtdis, 141; d^tignojuneto, 
141 ; tm^i (its snocesdTe ]^ases), 
267 aq, ; ex diptdatu, 257, 265, 887 ; 
familiae erdaeimdae, 158, 167; 
ifduciae, 185 sg./ furti (the varions 
actions of the XII Tables), 141 ; 
Pwuliana 286 ; FvUieiama, 258 aq. 

Aderetio (accmal) amongst heirs, 167 

Addietio debitoria in mamm it^aciio, 
195; distinction between Judieati 
and addieti, ibid. n. 20 ; no addieiio 
in case of nezal debtors, 148, 151 ; 
statns of addieU, 197 ; provisions of 
Poetilian law in reference to them, 
158 

AdUio hsrediiaiia, 166 ; tempua ddibar- 
andi, 897; entry am ben^tdo in- 
wntanif ib. 

Abjudication, 188, 888 and n. 10 

Acyndicatns, see " Addictio " 

Adoption,— its purpose originally, 29 ; 
a. of a pater/amiliaa, see "Adroga- 
tion ; " a. of a JUiu^amiliaa, 80, 115 
aq.; effect, SO, 124; Justinianian 
amendments, 891 

Adrogation (or adoption of a p(Uer- 
/owiOum), — its purpose, 29; how 
accomplished, 80 ; incompetent to 
plebeians in regal period, 47 ; effects, 
124 n. 5, 125, 168 



Adaarior UbertaHa (in status - actions 
about freedom or slaTery), 185 

Aediles, Cnrnle, their institution, 86 ; 
their edicts, 242 

Aediles, Plebeian, 82, and n. 4 

Adianvm^ Jiu, 247 and n. 12 

AeUua Gallua, 248, 888 n. 20 

Aea at Ubram, Origin of the nagoUitm 
par, 57 ; oonyeyance per, see " Man- 
cipation " ; loan per, see *' Nexum " ; 
marriage par, see **Chemptio"; 
aoliutio per, 59 n. 17 ; testament per, 
see ''Testament"; justification of 
the procedure per aea at librain, 61 n. 
27, 67 and n. 15 

Aea co^feaaum of XII Tables meant 
nexal loan, 150, 192 aq., 418 aq, 

Aea rude, 58 

Aea aignatum of Serv. Tullius, 58 and 
notes 18, 15 

AfHcanus, Sezt. Osec., 800 

Agency, 256 

AgerpubUoua, 87-89 

Agar vectigaUa, 898 

Agnates and Agnation, as distinct from 
the gena, u^mown in regal period, 
48 and n. 8 ; agnatic tntoiy and 
iidieiitance iuTented 1^ Decemvirs 
to meet necessities of tiie plebeians, 

117 aq,, 168 aq,; who were agnate, 

118 aq. and notes 9, 11 ; relation 
dissolved by eapiiia deminutio, 124, 
166 ; tutory of agnates under XII 
Tables, 119 ; thehr succession, 168 ; 
limitations put upon it, 164, 270, 274 
aq.; a aueoeaaio gradwum, amongst 
them first admitted by Justinian, 895 ; 
preference of agnates over cognates 
entirely abolished by his Novels, ib. 

Agrarian legislation of republic, 87 aq. 
Alaric's Breviary (Lex Rom. ViaigM.), 

871 
Album, The praetor's, 288, 884 
AmicUia, 106 
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AfUedaius, 37S a. 9 
AqailUn stipnUtioii, 257 
AquUiua GaUiu. 248 
ArUMa aoadjudida, 187 Jf. ; 

lUii MMtuMmdae, 186 
Aihbwmhamer JUektabudi, 406 note 
Aiuionm laudare, 180 n. 10 
AudcriUu and Auetoriialu actWf 180 j;. ; 

Umitod to two yean, 182 
Audariiat paimm (in IcgkUtion), 88 
AuOietUieae in Code, 410 
i4«<A«iil»eiiM (Bolognese v«rrion of 

NoveU), 408, 410 

Bankraptcy, — ^the RntiHin «diei about 
it, 286 ; how poat-mortam b. avoided, 
166 

Barter, its conTertlon into aale, 268 

Basilica, Th^ 408 

Be$ii^fieium tnvenioHi, 426 

Bemardakia's Sinaitic papyri, 878 

'* Bina/ugerOf'* The, of Varro and Pliny, 
86 a}. 

BDla of Exchange, 248 n. 8 

Biahopa' courts, — ^thelr institation, juris- 
diction, and prooednrs, 857 sq. 

Blood-fend, its eaily suppression, 58 

Bologna and the Gloasarists, 406 sq. 

** Bona pcUema avUaque^" 92, 121 

Bonae /idei action, — what inTolved in, 
267 sq. : inUntio of, 887 ; excqUio doU 
snperflnoos in, 848 

Btmaejtdeipoasessio, 266 

**B(mam copiam jurare," 164 

Boni mores as a regolatiye of public and 
private order, 21 

Bonitarian ownership (in boms habere) 
of res maneipiy 41 n. 16 ; a result of 
Publician edict, 262 sq.; distinction 
between it and Qolritarian ownership 
abolished by Justinian, 892 

Bon/orum, JBmptio, see " Emp^ bono- 
rum" 

Sonarum possessio, 271 j;. ; nature and 
probable origin, 271 ; b. p. secundum 
tabtilaa, 272 sq. ; b. p. contra tabulas, 
278 sq.; Its practical abolition by 
later Justinianian law, 894 ; b. p. ti 
intestate, 274 sq. ; the praetorian 
order of intestate succession and 
admission of cognates, 276 sq.; how 
b. p. obtained, 276, 896 ; rsftised in 
absence of teslamenti /actio, 880 n. 9 ; 
immediate effect, 278 ; heir's actions 
granted to bonorum possessor under 
fiction of heirship, 889 sq. 

firachylogns. The, 406 

Breoiarium Alaricianum, 871 

Burgundionum, Lex Romana, 872 

Byzantine jurisprudence, 402, 408 



** Oolite poenas dabat" of deoemTirsl 
manus is^eetio, 196 sq. 

Oapitis demimuti o : meaning of caputs 
121,422; degrees of c<f., 122; c d. 
minma in particular, 122-124 ; its 
consequences, 124-126 ; not involTed 
in servitwm of nexus, 161 

Oapito and Labeo, 296 sq. 

Caracalla's general grant of ottisenship, 
818 #;. 

Oarnlins Ruga and his diroroe, 112, 284 
note 

Cassian treaty of 262 n.o, 211 

Oattle and ^eep as media of exchange 
67 and n. 8 

OasUio dammi i^fecH, 849 ; c ds dob, 
<b. ; c judicaium solvi, ib. ; e. praedi- 
bus praediisque,lA2 ; e. usufruetuaria, 
849 

Censors, Institution of, 86 ; their regi- 
flMfi mcntm, 210 sq. and n. 9 

CentnmTiral court, — ^its creation, com- 
position, and functions, 72 sq. ; c 
causes, 176 sq. and n. 14, 887 ; esn- 
tmnmrdUs haka, 78 n. 11 

Oerti e&ndietio, 888 

Cessio boHomtn, 98, 168 

Oessio injure, see ^* In jure cessio" 

CShristianity, Establishment of, — ^its in- 
fluence on the law generally and 
specially, 866-867 

Cicero's book de jure dmU in artem 
redigendo, 2i7 n. 18 

Citations, Valentinianian law of; 863 sq. 

Citizen and non-citizen under jus dtiU, 
108-108 ; citizen's oonubium, com- 
mcrdum, and actio, 104 ; his capacity 
generally, 121 ; he alone oonld make 
a testament, 48 n. 17 

Clientage in regal period, 8 sq.; how 
affected by XII Tables, 110 

Codex, Oregorianus, 866 

Codex, ffermogenianus, 866 

Oodex, Justinianeus, the 1st edit, 877 
sq.; J. Cod. rqietUae praelectionis, 
885, 886 ; its relation to the Digest, 
886; its sources, 886; MS& and 
editions, 410 

Codex, Theodosianus, 867 sq. 

Codices occqfH et expensi, 269, 424 

Codicils, Introduction of, as adjuncts 
to testaments, 882 ; latterly effectual 
though standing alone, 895 ; witnesses 
required, A. 

Coemptio, — origin of; 68 ; nature, 64, 
418 sq. ; how dissolved, 118 and n. 10 ; 
Gains account of, 418 sq. ; c JSdudae 
causa, 44 n. 7, 186 and n. 87 

Cognates (kinsmen generally), — their 
position among plebeians prior to 
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XII Tablet, 86 jg. ; by Tables prefer- 
ence giyen to agnates in tatory and 
succession, 117 aq., 168 sq,; by 
prmetoiB e. admitted to sacoession on 
intestacy on failure of agnates, 275 ; 
proYided they had tettamenU faetio 
with deceased, 880 n. 9 ; who included 
among cognaii of edict, 275 ; a put 
by Justinian on a jtar with agnates, 
895 ; the word eoffnoH in the pages of 
the lay writers, 418 

Cognatio, SarvUia, 891 

OoUaiio Legum ifoaaiear. €t Bomanar,, 
869 

Ck>llation by onaneipaH admitted to 
hmor. poaaessio contra tabulas, 274 ; 
its extension in Justanianian law, 
898 

CUUetio de tuiortbus, 404 

OoUmatus (serritude of the glebe), 858- 
860 

Colonial latinity, 249 aq. 

Obmitia cewturiata, 48 n. 16 

OmUia euriata, 6, 48 n. 15, 64 

OanUtia trSnUOt — its institution and 
organisation, 82 aq. 

Oommeroe, Growth of^ after first Punio 
war, — ^its influence on the law, 226 

Oommereiwn, 104 and n. 6 ; its con- 
cession by treaty to non-citizens, 107- 
108 ; enjoyed by colonial and Junian 
latins, 249, 339 

Commodate, 157, 268, 839 n. 12 

Compounding for capital or corporal 
punishment, 69 aq,, 102, 838 n. 11 

OmcUium pUbia, — its legislative com- 
petency, 82-84 

Concubinage, 285 and n. 6 

CondictiOj 219 aq.; c eauaa data eauaa 
non aeetUa, 263 ; carti e., 336 ; inearli 
e^ 886 aq,; c trUiearia, 219, 221, 
886 

Oondietionem, Legia actio per, 217-222 

CoiSfo'Treaiio, — a patrician marriage- 
ceremony, 26 ; incompetent to ple- 
beians, 34, 68 ; how dissolved, 113 ; 
declared creative of manua only quoad 
aaera, 328 

Cot^eaaio injure, 192, 198, 418 

Consensual contracts, 261-268 

OonsUium domeatieum, 82, 85, 112, 288 

Chnaortium (amongst heirs), 45 and n. 8, 
167 

Constitutions, The imperial, in earlier 
empire, 298 - 295 ; edieia — their 
character then, 293 aq, ; reteripta and 
decreia, 294 aq,; the L e. in later 
empire, 858 aq. 

Consuetude, see *' Custom 
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Consulate, — effects of its institution, 
79-81 

Oonaultatio veteria JuriaeonatUti, 870 

Contract, Law ol^ in regal period and 
early republic, 49 aq,, 1^-157; in- 
sufficiency of bare agreement to create 
c, 148 ; omnipotence of word and 
form, 144 ; what if bare agreement 
fortified with oath or appeal to Fidea, 
49, 157 ; the formal contracts of the 
early jtta civile, 144 aq. ; nexum in 
particular, see ** Nexum"; develop- 
ment of the law of c in the latter hjdf 
of the republic, 255-270 ; verbal o., 
see *'Sponaio" and ''Stipulation"; 
literal, 258 aq.; real, 268 aq,; oon- 
sensual, 163, 261-268 ; innominate, 
328 

Oonubium, 26, 104 and n. 6 ; the 
essential pre-requisite of juatae nuptiae 
and patria poteataa, 114 n. 14 ; not 
enjoyed by plebeians in regal poriod, 
84, 68 ; the Canuleian law, 84 ; e. 
with non-citizens by treaty, 104 aq, ; 
none between citizens and colonial or 
Junian latins, 249, 817 

Oorpua Jwria CinUia, 407 and n. 1 ; 
MSS., texts, and editions, 407-411 

Coruncanius, Tib., 247 

Oredita peeunia, 259 

Oretic herediiatia, 166 

Crime and private wrong, line between, 
at first noi well defined, 69 ; criminal 
offences in early regal period, 18, 53, 
65 

** Oum nexum faeiet mancipiumque," 
etc., 61 n. 27, 181 n. 22, 161, 268, 
264 n. 24 

Curatory of lunatics, spendthrifts, etc., 
in patrician Borneo 117; under XII 
Tables, 120 ; c of minors established 
by Marc. Aurelius, 326 aq. 

Curiae, 6, 47 

Custom or consuetude, Esrly, 20 ; im- 
portance of c as a fiEictor of the law at 
all times, 243 ; the sanction of rights 
in early law, 49 n. ; the making of 
custom, 244, 245 

« Damnas esto," 146 and n. 8 

** Damnum deeidi cportere,'* 338 and 
n.11 

Debt, Law of, in early republic, 89-98 ; 
treatment of nexal debtors, see 
"Nexum"; of judgment debtors, see 
** Mamua injectio "; their incarceration 
in later law, 201 

Decenwiri, Judicea, ot Valerio-Horatian 
laws, 73, 82 aq., 207 aq. 

Deeemairi legibua aerHmndia, 94 
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J)€Otmmn UHbm fttdiamdii, 74 and n. 
17 and 19 

DMrvte, Imparial, in aariy empire, 294 
9f,; their sathority enhinoed by 
Jottliikii, 864 

JPwntum dfvi Mmrd {pfoUbiag adf- 
help), S95 noU 

Deditidaney, Aslia-Sentiaii, 818 ; abol- 
iahed by JiutiiiiAii, 891 

DeUUio kenditaiu, 166 

Delagstioii, 261 and n. 17 

DeUbmmdi, Hair's /nt, 897 

DmrnomMh-aiio of /ormMla, 886 n. 8 

Jkpmumm, 157 

Depoait, — tha action m duplum of XII 
Tablaa, 186 n. 89 ; tha /otimUm in 
jut and •» fadum of tha praetorian 
aystem, 889 n. 12 

Beteetatio aaeronun, 80 

DieUUum de eontUiani$, 404 

Difiimatia, 118 

INgaat, Jnatinian'a inetroctiona for its 
preparation, 878 tq. ; its compilation, 
879; iti completion, 881 sq,; the 
sources drawn upon, 882 aq. ; order of 
sequence of books, titlea, and frag- 
ments, 888-885; diif, wfict, in^far- 
tiaium, and dig, nomiw^ 406 ; M8S., 
texts, and editions, 408-410 

Diocletian, mnltitade of hia rescripts, 
807* 867 ; excellence of many of them, 
807 

Diaheriaon of children, aee **Teata- 
ment" 

Distreai^ see " Pignorit eapio " 

DiToroe in regal period, 27 n. 11 ; in 
early republic, 112 aq. ; fotmnla of d., 
112; increasing frequency of d. in 
later republic, iSi ; d. in the dassical 
puiod, 824; Isolation of later 
empire, 856 tq. ; lliat of Justinian in 
his Novels, 888 

Doio, Actio de, 841 

Domestic ecmn»iMS 82, 85, 112, 288 

Dcmi/nMim fttmitonuai of rvs nwnoipi^ 
aee " Bonitarian ownership " 

Dominium ox jure Qmritimm^ meaning, 
40 ; applied ton» nee maneipi as w^ 
aa reo man., 127 and n. 8 ; dvil and 
natual modes of acquiring, 127 ; 
nudum jus QuiritiMm, 254 and n. 16 ; 
abolition by Justinian of distinctions 
between d. ex j. Quir., d. honUarium, 
and nudum ju8 Quir,, 892 

Domum dudio in manua in^ectiOf 195, 
199 n. 85 

Domus/amiliaquef meaning of, 24 n. 

Donatio propior nupHat, 889 

Doa and Dotia dietio of wtljjua dvUe, 
112 and n. 5, 148 ;d.d.ot classical law. 



112 n. 5 ; the fae Maoma da dots, 284 

note; Justinian'a legislation about 4iof, 

888 
DotUkei Fragmonhm do momiatusioiii. 

friM^818 
Dualism in institutions of early law, 5 
Ductio uaooria in domum maritit 828 

n. 1 
/>i9NmdM,400 

Bdiota of the Bmperon^ their character 
in early empire, 298 aq.; the edieti 
or Ugea edietaloa of the later empire, 
858 a;. 

Edicts of the Magistrates, 288-242; 
antiquity of practice of publishing 
edicte, 288; those of urban praetor^ 
288-241 ; apoken of as vm» vox jur, 
doiUa, 240; their aim, «6. n. 5; 
odicta rgpontina and porpetua, 288, 
289; od. tralatida, 289; ^ual 
enlargement of e. t, 289 a;. / e. proper 
and app. of atylea, 240; forms of 
edictal provisions, 240, 241 ; e. of 
peregrin praetors, provincial govemoTB, 
and curole aediles, 242 aq» 

EdieiuM perpotuum (consolidated) of 
Salrius Julianus, 289-291; history, 
289 ; what embodied in it, 289 aq.; 
arrangement, 290 

Bdictwm TKoodorid, 871 

Editiona of Institutes, 407 ; of IHgeat. 
409; ofOode,i».; of Novels, 410 

Emancipation, early procedure in, 62 
n. 25 ; Justinianian siropUfication, 
891 ; was a oapitia domimUio, 128 ; 
was it originally meant aa a boon 
to child or a penalty on parent t 
114 aq. ; ita nault in law, 25, 128 ; 
put an end to pairia poUataa and 
agnation, 165 ; father not required 
testamentarily to institute or dis- 
inherit emancipated child, 274 ; but 
praetor gave latter honor, poaa. eontra 
tahulaa on condition of collation, tb, : 
by jua doiis he had no right of suc- 
cession on intestacy either direct or 
oollatera], 166, 274 ; by edict undo 
Uberi praetors admitted him to in- 
testate suocession of parent along with 
unemandpated children, 275 ; and 
later imperial legislation admitted him 
collaterally as if never etqnio minutua, 
895 

MmUemata Triboniam, 882 n. 15 

Bmphjfteuaia, — ^its introduction, 892 ; 
amendments of Zeno and Justiidan, 898 

JBmpUo bonorum, 889 ; actions granted 
to 6. emptor under fiction of heirship, 
840 
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Episccpalis audieiUia (bishop's oonrt), 
— institution, jurisdiction, and pro- 
ceduT«, 367 aq, 

Epistula Hadriani introducing hmt- 
fieium dtvinonUf 295 note 

Equity, 233, 241 

Enction, Warranty against, in mancipa- 
tion, 130-132, 262 ; did it arise ipso 
juret 181 ; the HijniUUio duplae, 266 ; 
liability for e. erentnally held implied 
in sale, 268 

Exceptions, 342 aq.; ex. doU, 843; 
unnecessary in a hoiuu fd^i Judieivm, 
ib. ; tx, rei vendUae et traditae, 286, 
268 ; ex, non ntimeratae peeimiae, 
236 

Execution under system of Ugis actionem, 
see " Mantis injectio "; under formular 
system, 34^; under system of later 
empire, 362 

ExKeredatic (disherison) of children, 
see "Testament" 

JSaqfetuilatio (literal contract), 268-2C1 

Rqnaiiof 52 

Exposure of children, law of Romulus, 
28 ; XII Tables, 114 ; prohibited by 
Valentinian, 824 n. 8 ; prohibition 
renewed by Justinian, 889 

Bxtraordinaria eognitio^ 844 »q, 

FamiliOf meanings, 24 and n. 2 ; familia 
peewviaquej 63, 64 n. 7 ; familiae emptcr, 
64, 169-161 ; familiae mutatio, see 
**OapUis deminutio " ; mwra familiae, 
see ** Sacra " 

Family, The, — ^its organisation in regal 
period, 24 tq, ; its legal aspects, 26 
aq. : its domestic aspects, 80 $q, ; the 
plebeian f. as compared with the 
patrician, 84 eq, ; law of the f. under 
the XII Tables, 110 aq,; the f. in the 
latei' republic, 288 aq,; changes in 
the early empire, 828 aq, ; law of the 
f. in the Justinianian legislation, 887- 
391 

Faa, 16-18 ; litUe of it in XII Tables, 
101 

Fenua unciarium, 91 

Fictions, legal, 278, 889 

Fideicommiaaa {mortia cauaa trusts), — 
what led to their introdnction, 227, 
330 ; universal and singular /., 881 ; 
relative positions of heir (trustee) 
and beneficiary, ib.; regulation by 
Trebellian and Pegasian senatusoon- 
suits, tb. ; equiparation of singular 
/. with legacies, 897 ; oral /. by a 
person on deathbed declared binding 
on heir ah intestato, 896 

/VVief,— deification 1^ Numa, 22 aq.; 



appeal to F. tt safeguard of obligation 
49, 167 ; its seat in the right hand, 
60 n. 2 

Fiducia, 188-186; mancipatory lex 
fidueiaa, 184 ; purposes of /., 186 
aq,; actio fidueiae, 186; uaureeqftio 
fidudae^ 186 aq,; fiduciary coemp- 
tion, 44 n. 7, 186 and n. 87 

Filit^familiaa and paterfamUiaa^ see 
*' Patria poteataa*' 

Fiaci, Fragmentum de jure^ 818 

Fkmanwn^ Jus, 246 

Florentine IfS. of Digest, 408 

FoTcU aanateaque (of XII Tables), 107 
n.12 

Foreigners, Influx ot, after first Punic 
war, — ^its infiuence on the law, 226 
aq,; capacities and disabilities of f., 
see " Non-Citizens " 

Form, Conseryatism of R. L. in matters 
of, 144 ; all forms had their historical 
utilitarian explanation, ib, 

Fomwla Fabiana^ 814 n. 24 

Formular system of procedure, 884 
844 ; its introduction, 280 aq. ; its 
characteristic, 281, 884 ; the Aebutian 
and Julian laws, 280 aq,^ 836 ; 
transition from the Uffia acUonea, — 
in personal actions by the simplifica- 
tion of the procedure per eondie^ 
tionenif 836-887 ; and in vindicatianea 
by the introduction of that jter 
aponaionem, 887 ; paving the way for 
the formula petitoria, 888 ; parts of 
a fomwla, 386 n. 8 ; formtUae in jua 
and in factum coneeptae, 838 aq.; 
intentionea, of former, 888 ; izdionea 
utilea, 389; act, ficticiae, 839 aq.; 
act, in ftictvm, 340 ; act, arbitrariae, 
841 aq. ; exceptionea, etc, 842 aq, ; 
elasticity of the system, 844 ; its 
abandonment in the later empire, 860 
aq, 

Fragmenta Vatieana, 370 

FraymetUvm dejurejlaei, 818 

Furtum, see '* Theft" 

Oaius, 801-308, 481 ; his Institutes and 

the Verona codex, 308-310 
Oallufl Aquilius, see " Aquilius Oallus " 
Oena, — Organisation of, in regal Rome, 6 
aq, ; how far affected by XII Tables, 
109 aq. ; gentile settlements, 88 ; 
jurisdiction of ^., 69, 210 ; its tutorial 
and curatorial functions, 38, 117, 120, 
and n. 16 ; how far its sanction neces- 
sary to marriage of aui juria female 
member, 109 ; itn right of succession in 
regal period, 48 ; by XII Tables post- 
poned to agnates, 163 aq. 
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OemHum^ Jus, of Boom, 226 
Gloaaariflts, The, aod their tnetment of 

the Jiutinianien books, 406 sq, 
Oneco-Booun jorisprndenoe, 402, 408 
Qreeoe, DeoemTiral miadon to, 04 
Greek law in XII Tables, 95 
Gngorian Code, 866 jgr. 
Onardianahip, see "Tutory" and 

•• Curatory " 
Oailda, Nnma's, 11 

ffannenopuU Manuale, 408 
ffasta, OmUumvirali*, 78 n. 11 
Hercnlee, The ara maxima o( 50 
BtnAiUu (see *'Saooea8ion"),-4ts dela- 
tion by testament, see "Testament" ; 
on intestacy, see "Intestate Suooes- 
sion " ; necessary and Tolnntary heirs, 
166 ; ipto jure Testing of A* in fanner, 
tb, ; acceptance by latter, sse 
** AdUio " ; accrual {aderetio) amongst 
hein, 167 ; Aeret eadem penona cum 
dtfuneto, 168; heir's Uability for 
deceased's debts, «5. ; its limitation by 
entry under iuTentory, 897 ; heir's 
liability for family aacra, see " Saera 
famnEUu" 
ffm-Mumt 87 sq, ; was it alienable f 89 

Hermogenian Code, 866 aq. 

Senu, derivation and meanbsg, 40 n. 12 

Historic periods of Roman law, 421 

Hcmo aacer, see ** Saeei eato " 

ffoapUiumt 106 aq. 

ffoatia, see " Non-Citizen " 

Husbsjid and Wife, Law of, among 
patricians of regal period, 25-27, 81 ; 
among plebeians, 84 aq.; under XU 
Tables, 110-118; in later republic, 
288 ; in early empire, 288, 285 aq., 
328 aq. ; in later empire, 856 aq^ 887 
aq. 

Hypothec, 251 aq., 828 

Imperium, magisterial, — quasi -judicial 

intervention in virtue of it, 206 aq., 

845 «;. 
Imprisonment for debt after Poetilian 

law, 152 aq. 
** In bonis" tenure of res maneipi, see 

** Bonitarian ownership " 
Inoerti condieiia, 836 aq. 
If^amia, 285 n. 6, 424 
Infanticide, 28 
Ingratitude, — ^its consequences in law, 22 

n. 2 
Inheritance, see '* ffereditaa " 
In integrum restitutio, 350 
In Jure cessio, 187i 180 n. 9 ; involved 

no warranty of title, 181 
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Infma voeatio of XH Tables, 174 

Institutes, Justinian's, 880 aq. ; MS&. 
texts, and editions, 407 

Instituiio and inaiiruetio, 247 n. 14 

InUmtio oi formula, 886-888 

Interdictio iffni et aquae, 54 n. 15 

Interdiction of spendthrUt, 82, 110, 121. 
206 n. 2 

Interdicts under Jua civile, 206 ; under 
praetorian rules, 845-848 ; chanctsr- 
istic, 846 ; varietiea^ ibid. ; uH possi- 
dtstis and ubrubi, 847 aq. 

Interest, see **unciairiumfenus' 

International law, 108, 211 

Interpolations in Digest, 886 n. 7, 382 
n.15 

Interpreiaiio of republic, 97, 98 n. 6, 
246 

Intestate succession (see "Sucoession"), 
Law of, among patricians in r^gsl 
period, 48 sq. (and see " Sui heredea " 
and ** Oena ") ; among plebeians, 48 ; 
L s. of agnates, after aui heredea but 
before gena, introduced by XII Tables, 
168 aq. (and see " Agnates and Agnsr 
tion ") ; artificiality of rules of jus 
oimle as to L s. of agnates, 164, 274 ; 
praetorian amendments, 275 ; admis- 
sion of cognates, 275 aq. (and see 
"Cognates"); adminion of L s. as 
between mother and child, 832 aq.; 
Justinian's amendments on law of L s. 
in his Code, 895 ; amendments by his 
118th and 127th Novels, 895 ; rights, 
etc, of heir ab inteatato, see " ffere- 
ditaa," **Bonor. Poaaessio" 

Intransmissibility of debts in early law, 
168 

InoentarH, Heir's entry cum ben^fieio, 
897 

Imerius and the Gloesarists, 405 aq. 

liaUeum, Jua, 250 n. 4 

Judex, The single, — an instittttion of 

Serv. Tullius's, 75 ; his position 244 ; 

his disappearance, 860 
Judex d(nnea t ie u a, 82 
Judieati, — masuu ii^ectio against, 196 

aq. ; distinotion between/, and addieti, 

195 n. 20 
Judioea decemmri of Valeric -Horatian 

laws, 74, 82 aq., 207 aq. 
Judicia and arbitria, 187 aq. 
Judicial procedure, — ^the arrangements of 

Serv. Tnlllus, 71-75; procedure per 

Ugis aetitmaa, 172-205, 219-222 ; j. p. 

outside the Ugis acL, 205-212 ; j. p. 

per form/Idas, 280 aq., 884-844 ; j. p. 

extra ordinem, 844 aq. ; quasi-judicial 

pw in virtue of the imperiium^ 345-850 ; 
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j. p. f0r libeUum convmtitmis^ 361 aq. ; 
j. p. in the biBhops' courts, 867 9q, 

Judids potlulaHon&ni, Leg. actio per, 
187-190 

Judicium de mcrHnu^ 284 

Julianus, Salviua, 299 eq. ; his consolida- 
tion of the praetorian edict, 289 aq. 

Junian latinity, 817 sq.; abolished by 
Justinian, 891 

Juramentum calumniae, 862 

Jttrgia and liUs, 70 note 6, 189 

Jurisdiction in regal period, 68-70 ; juri$' 
dictio of magistrate and judicium of 
judge during republic and early 
empire, 175 sq.; who inrested with 
ordinary j. in later empire, 861 ; J. of 
bishops, 857 aq. 

Jurists of later republic, 246 aq, ; 
honourable position held by profes- 
sional j. in early empire, 284 ; notices 
of the most eminent, 296-807 

Jua, primitive meaning, 18 ; its embodi- 
ments, 20 ; its prevalence in XII 
Tables over /as, 101 ; meaning of j. in 
later law, 878 

Jus Aelianum, 247 and n. 12 

Jus eveile, j. gentium, vidj. naiurale dis- 
tinguidied, 226 n. 4 

Jua Flamanum, 246 

Jua getUium, The Roman, 226 aq, 

Jua Jumorarium, 226 aq. 

Jua Italicum, 250 n. 4 

Jua Latii, 249 

Jua Uberarum, 286, 888, 895 

Jua naiurale in early empire^ 280-288 ; 
distinguished from Jua gentium, 281 ; 
its characteristics and ftmdamental 
principles, 281-288 ; illustrations, 282 

Jua nexi mancipHquc, 107 and n. 12 

Jua novum, 288 

Jua Quiiritium, Nudum, 254 and n. 16 

Jua reapondendi, see **Jleaponaa pru- 
dentvum" 

Jua vUae neeiaque of paUnfwrnHiaa, 29 ; 
its restriction in the early empire, 846 ; 
its complete disappearance in Jus- 
tinianian law, 889 

Ju^wrandum, see " Oath " 

JuaUu nuptiae, see '' Marriage " 

Justinian, 876 ; chronology of his colleo- 
tions, 877 ; his first Code of st4^ ^>, 
law, 877 aq,; commission to compYl^ 
Digest, 878-880; his *' quinquaginta 
deeiaionea," 880 ; his Institutes, 880 
aq. ; publication of the Digest, 881 ; 
second edition of his Code, 885 ; his 
Novels, 886 ; characteristics of his 
own legislation, 887 ; his law-books in 
the courts and schools, 899-402 ; their 
fate in the Bast, 402 aq. ; their trans- 



mission to Italy, 404 ; their fate in 
the West, 408-407 

Kings, their criminal jurisdiction, 68 
aq. ; origin of their civil jurisdiction, 
70 aq. 

Labeo and Capito, 296 aq. 

Lance licioquefurtum, 141, 428 aq. 

Land, Early distribution ot 86 aq. ; the 
public lands, 87-89 

Latinity,— colonial, 250 ; Junian, 817 
aq.; legatum laiifU, 818 n. 18; 
Junian L abolished by Justinian, 891 

Laudatio auctoria (in a m vindicatio), 
180 n. 10 

Laudemium (in emphyteusis), 894 

Law-schools, The Roman, 400 ; course of 
study, 401 

Legacies {legata), — ^meaning of legmre, 46 
n. 9, 158 n. 8 ; restrictions on a tes- 
tator's freedom of bequeathing L, 288 
note, 270 ; the various forms of 1., 
829 ; the jSs. Neroniamm, 880 ; 
equiparation (by Justinian) of L with 
singular trust-gifts, 897 

Legea generally: Legea regiae, 20 aq. ; 
U. aacratae, 81 aq. ; legea (comitial) 
displaced by senatusconsults, 288 ; U. 
gencralea or edidalea of later empire, 
858 aq,; U. daiae as distinguished 
from U. Mae, 288 ; U. mancipii, 183 
aq. (8ee"£ex") 

Legea, Particular: L, AdnUia, 280 aq., 
885 ; L. Adia Sentia, 815 aq. ; L. Apu- 
leia, 288 note ; L. AquUia, 214, 288 
n. ; L. Atemia Tarpeia, 57 n. 8, 183 n. 
18 ; L. AtUia, 287 n. 2 ; Z^ AHnia, 
288 n. ; Z. CkUpumia, 218, 221 ; L. 
Ocmuleia, 84 ; L. Oicereia, 288 n. ; 
L. Cfinda de domia, 237 n. 2 ; L. 
Claudia {de tut. mulier,), 287, 826 ; 
L, eoloniae Juliae Oenetivae^ 154 and 
n. 88, 417 aq. ; L. Oonulia (de apon- 
aorib.), 288 n. ; L. d€ imperio Veapa- 
aiani, 287 ; L. XII Tabularwn, see 
•♦Twelve Tkbles"; L. Falcidia, 285 
n. 4, 288 n., 270 ; L. Fi^ Canima, 
286 ; L. Fwria de tponau, 288 n. ; Z. 
Furia teatammUaria, 202, 270; L, 
Hortenaia, 88, 98 ; L. Julia de adult, 
coereendia, 284 ; L. Jtdia de maritand. 
ordinib., 285 ; L, Julia de triceaima, 
818 n. 15; L. Julia et Papia 
Poppaea, 285 aq., 856 ; LL Julia et 
TUia, 287 n. 2 ; U. Juliae judicia- 
riae, 286, 885 ; L. Julia municipalia, 
154 n. 85 ; Z. Junia Norbana, 286, 
817 aq. ; LI. Liciniae Sextiae, 85 aq.^ 
89, 91 ; Z. Mamia de dote, 284 ; Z. 
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M^UeUtmm, 287 and n. 1S» 416 ; 2^ 
Mareia, 202 ; L. mtUdU FtpMomm, 
288 and n. 18 ; £. Papiria {de Mcra- 
mtnt, ^xigundu)^ 416; L, Pimmriot 
181 n. 11 ; L. Pttutarim, 888 il, 826 ; 
L, PoetUia Papiria, 91, 158-156, 
200 ; L. PMUia (415 n.a), 88 jgr. ; 
Z. Publilia de qponaoriL, 157, 195 n. 
18 ; L. JUffia, 287 n. 11 ; £. Jtiibria, 
248 ; L. Salpenmma, 287 and n. 12 ; 
L. SUia, 217 a?.; /;. 2W«ita»a, 86 
a;. ; LI. Valeriae HoruUas, 82 tq, ; 
L. Valiia, 202 ; L. Voomia, 44 o. 5, 
288 B., 270 

Zi|^w aeUimsi generally, 172-177 ; maaii- 
ing of lege agert, 174 n. 6 ; TarietiM 
of U a., 178 ; character and pnrpoaeb 
174 ; ill jue voeo^io, 174 ; magiatrate 
in jure, 175; litie eoniettatio, ib,; 
ittdga in judkio, 175; oentomviral 
•onrt, umtejudez and tree orbitH, 176 
Sf, See ** AMT t —a jUnw ii" **Jmdieie 
fMe<Mte<io," « OMuiie^Kmem, L. il. 
Mr," **Man^ it^eetio," **Pignarie 
eapto 

Legialation in regal period, 20 ; in earlier 
republic, 81-84 ; in later republic, 
237 ; L of senate in place of eomiHa, 
286 ; emperors eole legiilatora, 879 eq, 

LegHim {portio UffiUma), introduction of, 
285 and n. 4 ; Juatinianian law as to, 
897 

Legitimate birth, rule of XII Tables, 118 

Legitimation in Juatinianian law, 888, 
891 

LegitimMi, meanings 118 

Lenel, Mdietum perpeluum, 291 n. 11 

Lenel, Palingeneeia, 388 n. 21 

LeXf meanings, 19 n. 7 ; etymology, t6. 

Lex Dei at OoUaiio Leg, Moeaiw. et 
Romanar,, 869 eq. 

Lex Rom. Burgundummn, 872 

Lex Rfm. Vieigoihonun, 371 ; earliest 
channel of Roman law in Csntral and 
Western Europe, 404 

Libellue eemfeniionie and jnooedure of 
later empire, 862 eq. 

** Liberi " of praetorian succession on in- 
testacy, — who included, 275 

LibeHi, succession to, in XII Tables, 487 

Ltbripene in mancipation, 57 and n. 11 

Literal contract, 258 eq., 419 eq., 480 

Literature and philosophy, Spread of, 
after first Punic war, — ^how it influ- 
enced the law, 282 eq. 

literature, Jurisprudential, of classical 
period, 296-307, 308-814 

Lites vad jurgia, 70 n. 6, 189 

Litigation, Reckless or dishonest, — how 
cheeked, 205 n. 14 



LUie eenteeieMo in legie aeUmee, 175, 
181 ; vnder formnlar system, 385 n. 
2 ; nnder that of the ISbeUm eowem- 
Honte, 362 

LUie denwniiaiio, 862 

Loan per eM et Zt&raM» see ** Nexmm*' i 
\ of the/Ms^fMR (see '' ifu^inan **), 
286 af.; impignoration of the bor- 
rower himself or his senioee in 
security, 148, 419 

Langi Umpofie poeeeeaio remodelled b j 
Justinian, 892 

Lunatics, Curatory oi; 117, 120, 487 

MeueeimU Aeeie dietribwHo, 812 

ihMBfl^KMBa^vavB^^aA ^s^vw^^H^^Hrvvaw^Vk h^hv^v^^vh^bp^^^Vf I v 

meuing of mane^Mrtf and t ati i naie of 
m., 58 eq., 61 and n. 27, 66 eq. and n. 
15 ; Oaiua's description of it, 56 ; its 
origin, 57 ; its regulation by Serr. 
Tullius, 57, 58 ; its employment for 
creation of marital moMue (see **Qh 
asipCso"), 68, and in testamentary 
diqNMitiona (see ** restfaman^ "), 64 
eq. ; originally a real sale and transisr, 
58, 128 ; with coined money became 
an imaginary sale, — ^really a formal 
oonTeyance, 129 eq. ; m. the appropri- 
ate form of conyeyance of f«t mamc^ 
129 ; could ree nee mamcipi paaa by it T 
187 ; ceremonial, original and modi- 
fled, 59, 128 ; was there a formula 
recited by both parties t 181 ag;/ 
eflects of m., 129 eq. ; in particular, — 
warranty against eriction, 180-182 ; 
legee meomdpii engrafted on the bnai- 
ness per oes et Ubretm, 133 agr., 65 n. 8 ; 
lart mention of m. as still in use as a 
couTeyance, 129 n. 10; substitution 
for it of edtmnie troditio in oonvey- 
ance of immovable ree maneipi, 892 ; 
aimple tradition snbstitoted for it bj 
Justinian in all cases, 392 

Metneipii m ootiaa, 116 

Memc^ Ree, see ** Ree nuineipi^ 

Memdpiwn, yarious meanings, 61* (See* 
« Mancipation ") 

Manumission, Modes of, 815 eq.; amend- 
ments of Aelia-Sentian law, 816 eq.; 
of L. JwtdA Nvthana, 817 eq.; of 
^\istinianian legialation, 391 

^anue, — its extensive meaning in early 
law, 24 n. 8, 40, 60 and n. 22 ; hus- 
band's m. over wife, 26 eq, ; in wmnum 
oonventio by oonfarreation (see " Con- 
farreaiio*'), ib.; by coemption (see 
*' Ooemptio "), 68 ; by a year's unin- 
terrupted cohabitation as husband and 
wife (tuna), 111 ; modes of dissolu- 
tion, 113 ; in manum conv, was a cap 
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demifwHo minma, 125 ; inTolvisg a 
muveraol aoquuitioa for the hiubaad, 
168 ; without liability under the jus 
ewUe for his wile's debtB, 125 ; though 
otherwise under praetorian ruleB, 126 ; 
unpopularity of marital man-uB in early 
empire* 828 9g,; and its eventuiJ 
entire disappearance, 887 ; fiduciary 
numuM, 44 n. 7, 185 and n. 87 

MoMus eaiumiio (in saoraroental action 
Ml nsm), 178 aq. and n. 6 

Mamu injeetioMm^ Leg, Act. jmt, — 
Oellius*8 description of it, 190 9q,; 
against whom employed, 192 a;.; 
procedure against a nexu$^ 150 aq,; 
•gainst a Judieatus or judgment- 
debtor, 198 sq.; ** capUe poenaa 
dabcU" — ^meaning, 195 aq.; **partia 
aeeanto " — meaning, 198 aq. ; Kohler's 
view, 418 aq,; attempted reconstruc- 
tion of pro^JsiODS of Xn Tables about 
m. t., 199 and n. 88 ; effect of PoetiUan 
law on m. t., 158, 200 aq,; m, i, pro 
judicato, 201 ; m. i, pura, ib. 

Manuscripts of Corpua Juria GwUia, 407 
aq, ; of Institutes, 407 ; of Digest, 
408 aq, ; of Code, 410 ; of Novels, 
411 

Marriage: the judae nupHiu of the 
patricians of the r^gal period, 26; 
plebeians had no^. n, before the time 
of Ser?. Tullius, 68,— only matH- 
monio, 84 aq,^ 111 ; plebeian j, n, 
accomplished by eoemptio^ 68 ; the 
Ganuleian law sanctioning inter- 
marriage of the orders^ 84 ; wmjuMaa 
nupHae or Juria genUum m. of the 
later republic and early empire, 227 ; 
its effects, ib,, 880 ; the free Jtutae 
wuptiae of the empire^ 828 ; was dueiio 
MSBoria in domum mariti essential to its 
completion ? ift. n. 1 ; requisites of m. 
in Justinianian law, 888 ; second 
marriages, ib. 

MaUr/anUliaa, who so called, 81 and n. 
22; fl|^. as distinguished from tiowr, 
llln.2 

Mairimonvum, original meanings 85 

Ma/yhem, 489 n. 

Membrum rupttMi, 102, 489 n. 

Minors, Curatory o( 826 tq, 

Miasionea in poaaeaaicmem, 849 aq. 

Modestinus, Herennius, 306 aq. 

Money : media of exchange before money 
coinocl, 57 ; asa rtide, 58 ; aea aig- 
natum of Serr. Tullius, ib, and notes 
18, 15 ; coinage of Decemvin, 129 ; 
successive reductions in weight of the 
OS, 416 

If orals. Decline of, in latter half of re- 



pahU^«— how it influenced the law, 

288 agr. 
Monbua, Judicium de, 284 
Movables, — was there any property in 

them in regal period t 40 aq. 
Mu^wm, 269 aq. 

Natural law, see "Jua naturale" ; n. L 
older than civil, 41 

Naiwrolia nUio, 288 

Nexum and jiTfims,— K)ccasional ambi- 
guity of words, 147 ; Mamilius, Quint. 
Mucins, and Ael. Gallus on their 
meaning, 415 aq,; nexum a contzact 
of loan of money par aea et Ubram, 
145-155; its position before Serv. 
Tullius, 66 ; his regulatioa of it, 66 ; 
the ceremonial after coined money in 
use, 146 aq, ; its effects, 147 aq. ; 
manua vn^ecHo by creditor sanctioned 
by XII Tables under words **asrif 
cof^eaai,** 192 aq., 418 ; subsequent 
damum ductio, but without addicHo, 

148 aq,, 151, 194 aq, ; status of netua 
in detention, 90, 151 aq, ; nexi vineU 
aoliUique, 155 n. 86 ; nean UbenUio, 

149 and u. 18 ; abuses of nexum sad 
maltreatment of the nexi, 90-92, 152 ; 
consequent prohibition of nexum by 
the Poetilian law, 91, 152 : provisions 
of the statute for relief of existing 
nexi, 158 aq, 

Namjgn arearium, 259 ; n, tranaacripU- 
eium, 258 aq,, 419 aq. 

Non-citisens, — ^their }X)sition under the 
jua civile, 108-108 ; under the influ- 
ence of the jua gentium^ 249 aq. ; 
peregrinua, 105 n. 8 ; recuperatory 
procedure between dtixens and non- 
citizens, 210 aq, ; fictitious actions to 
or against peregrins under praetorian 
system, 840 ; colonial and Junian 
latins, ** see Latinity " 

Novels (nooellae conatihUionea), Post- 
Theodoaian, 369 ; Justinian's, 886 ; 
Julian's Latin epitome of them, 400, 
404 ; their MSS., texts, and editions, 
410 

Noxae dedUio, 116 aq,; n, d. of JlUua- 
faaiUliaa unknown in Justinianian law, 
889 a;. 

Nudum jua QuiriUum, 254 and n. 16 

Numa's guilds, 11 

Nuncupaiei, Verba, in mancipation, 182 

*?• 

Oath as safeguard of obligation, 50, 156 ; 

reference to o., 220 n. 2 
Obligation, Law of, under XII Tables, 

142-158 ; prominence of o. ex ddido 
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14S, 157 ; paucity of tbote «x om- 
tmeht (ne "OontncfX 148 ; by XU 
TMm many brMches of oontnwi 
pnnialiwl u offneat, 167 ; o. €s n^ 
167 ; o. to raitoie imjiiftilUblo gains, 
266 and n. 2 

OraHoprimeipit initiating Set, 286 

(keuli, /iM, 26 n. 7 

PaJtn^eiMna, 888 

Pandecti, tea ''Digsat" 

Piqpinianni, Aemilins, 808 tq, 

Papirins Jiutiia, 866 n. 

Parent and Child,— the raiatkn wfaan 
lattar m» poUMaUj wtb ** Pairia 
poUtUu" ; whan emandpatad, sea 
*' Emancipation " ; when iaaua of wm 
juttfOS nupliae (or Juri$ ffmti i t m mar- 
riage), 227, 880 ; p. and c. In Jna- 
tinianian law, 889-891 

Parriadum, 68 n. 18 

**PaHi8 $eeanio" of deoemyiral legiaU- 
tion against insoWent debtors, 198 9q.; 
Kohler's view of it, 418 agf. 

Patented ooonsel, Beaponses ot see 
*' Ruponm pntdentiitm " 

PattrfamUiaM, 24 t;., 122 

jPci^*id poUtia», — its origin in oaatora, 
118 ; its nature, 27 a;., 81 tq., 122 ; 
resulted from justae nuptia$ (see 
"Ifarnaga"), 114 and n. 14 ; adop- 
tion (see ''Adoption** and ''Adro- 
gation'*), 29; and IcgiUmation of 
children by a m i st i 'ess, 891 ; bnt not 
from nan fudae ntqftitu (or /urif 
geiUium marriage^ 227 ; how p. p, 
came to an and, 24 §q^ 82, 128 a;, 
(aee also " Emancipation '*) ; prori- 
sions of Xn Tables in raferanoe to it, 
114 9q.; domestio juriadiotion of 
paterfamilias, 82, 68, 210 a;. ; lindted 
UabiUty of pf. for debts of JUiuB- 
famUiai under praetorian rulea, 266 ; 
relaxation of p, p. by introduction of 
peeulium castrenset 822 Mq,; fiirther 
relaxations of classical period, 824 tq. ; 
remains of p. p. in Jnstinianian law, 
889-891 

Patricians, their position in early law, 6 
sq, ; meaning of pairieU, 86 n. 41 ; 
the p. family in regal period, 24 wq,; 
the p. order of succession, 48 tq.; 
the strife between p. and plebeians, 
80 jg. 

Patron and client, see "Clientage " 

Patron and freedmaft see "Mann- 
mission"; p.'s right of soooession to 
f., 276 n. 25 

Paulns, Julius, 806; his Smisn^ioa, 
811 



Psemlmm profeeUoium, 825; p. cat- 
trmK, &2 9q.; p. quan-^iutreiue, 
i28 n. 16 ; HktpeeuUa otJUitfamUiat 
in Jnstiniaaian Uw, 390; the 118th 
Novel on the p, eatkmue vd quasi, 
890 

Pseimia ondita, 220 sq., 259 

Psrsfrrintu, see " Non-CStisen " 

Pojuiy, 50 

Penonality, — only patafamSias had 
complete, 122 ; quoad fus dmte those 
aabjeet to him were representatives of 
hisjMTSima, ib. 

Petri ExeqpUones Leg, Romanar^ 405 

Pignoris eapionewi, Leg. ad,, per, — its 
nature, 202 ; when employed, 156 and 
n. 88, 208 ; eflTect, 204 

Pigmts, 142 n. 72, 251 ; /». tit easua 
e apium , 862 

Hie, of early Borne, 9 sq. ; 
their poaition, 12 ; their domestic re- 
lations in regal period, 84 sq, ; bad no 
justae nupliae before time of Senr. 
Tullins, 63, — only matrimoma, 84 tq^ 
110; alterwardi got/Mstotf wMpttiaa by 
coemption, 64, and manus by uaus^ 
111; eariy distributions of land among 
tliem, 89 ; their order of intestate 
succession in regal period, 48 sq,/ 
their substitute for a testament, M ; 
strife between them and patridana, 
80 a;.; attainment of general equality 
of private rights by Xn Tables, 96 ; 
right of intermarriage with the patri- 
dana by the Oannleian law, 84, and 
eventually, by a aeries of statutes, sub- 
atantial political equality, 81-86 

PldriscUa, 82, 287 ; ranked with Isgsa,. 
84 

Pledge, see" Pignus" 

Pomponius, Sextus, 800 

Pontilb, — ^Uieir judidal and quad-judi- 
cial Amctions, 70 sq^ 74 note 18, 209 
sq,; their fnnctipns in adrogationa, 80, 
in mattera of testament, 47, and in the 
Ofitio aooramaiUo, 181 sq, : their tn^sr- 
pntAaltio, 246 sq, 

Posssssio, Bonaefidei, 264 sq. 

Possessio, Bonorum, see " Btmor. Poss." 

P oe w ariop , Roman law of, aomewhat 
uncertain, 827 and note 

Possessionem, Missio in, 849 

PossessUmes, 87 sq. 

PostidoHo, Judieis, see **Jud. posL 

Praedss litis el vindieiarum in sacra- 
mental procedure, 181, 184 sq. 

Praeslaire, 888 n. 11 

Praetors : institution of the praetonhip, 
85 ; office of the urban p., 228 ; the 
peregrin p., 229 ; their edicts, aee 
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** Edicts of the Magifltrates " ; the 
p. not specially the mouthpieees of 
equity, 241 ; praetorian amendments 
often the product of yean, 271 
Praetorian stipulations^ 258, 348 9q, 
Primogeniture, — ^no privilege of^ 45 
Procednre, see " Judicial procedure 
Proculians and Sabinians, 297 sq. 
Prodiffut, see '* Spendthrift *' 
"Promise," — possible etymology, 50 n. 2 
Property, originally included in manut, 
40, 126 ; early law of p., 86 $q. ; p. 
ciril and natural, 41 ; was there any 
p. of movables in regal period f 40 aq,; 
law of p. under XII Tables, 126-142 ; 
offences against p. in XII Tables, 140- 
142 ; changes in law of p. in later 
republic, 250-255 ; the law of p. in 
the Justinianian legislation, 392-894, 
see ** Dominium et jwre Quiiriivum," 
" Bonitarian ownership " 
Propinqnity, computation of degrees, 119 

n. 14 
Provincial conquests, — how they influ- 
enced the law, 231 sq, ; p. goveruors, 
—their edicts, 242 ; p. land, 250 
Prudentiiumt Reaponaa, see " JSesp. 

prudr 
Pnblician edict and action, 252-255, 840 
Pupils, Tutory over, see "Tutory" 

QuaesUcmes ac montttiy Lombardic, 405 

Querda inoffieioti teatamenH, 235 aq., 
270 ; substantially displaced by Jus- 
tinian's legislation, 307 

Qniritarian right, — origin of king's juris- 
diction in questions ot, 70 aq,; Q. 
ownership, see "Dominium ex jure 
Quintium " 

Quiritium, Meuin eat ex jwe, — fe'ignifl- 
oance, 126 aq. 

Mauduaculum, 59 

Ravenna, reported transfer of Roman 

law-school to, 405 
Real contracts, 268 aq, 
JRecuperatio by treaty with foreigners, 

107, 108 ; its nature, 211 aq, ; its 

employment tnfor civea, 212 
Regal period, — elements of population, 

3-18 ; regulatives of public and private 

order, 14-23 ; institutions of private 

law anterior to Berv. Tallius, 24-54 ; 

Servian reforms, 65-75 
Religion and morals. Decline of, in latter 

hidf of republic, — how it influenced 

the law, 233 aq. 
Religious element in law, 15 
Remancipaiion, 113 
Rsacripta, Imperial, 294 aq, ; theb 



diminished authority in later empire, 
853 aq.; Justinian's declaration as 
to them, 354 

Rea mancipi and nee manajn,— distinc- 
tion due to Serv. Tullius, 56 ; meaning 
of r. m., 60 ; what were r, m,t 61 ; 
why so called, 62 ; consequence of 
defective conveyance of r. m., 41 n. 
16 ; in bonia tenure of r. m,, i&., 252, 
254 ; r, n, m, might be held ex jure 
Quiritium, 127 ; could r, n, m, pass 
by mancipation ? 137 ; distinction 
abolished by Justinian, 392 

Reaponaa prudentivm, 291-293 ; origin 
of j%ta reapondendi, 291 aq, ; form and 
value of r., 292 aq, ; their regulation 
by Hadrian, 298 ; out of use after 
middle of third century, 307 

ReaHtutio, In integrum^ 350 

Revenge, Blood, 51 aq. ; vestiges of it in 
Xn Tables, 102 n. 12 

Romano-barbarian Codes, 871 aq. 

Roado com., Cicero jpro^ 259 

Rutilian bankruptcy arrangements, 153 
n. 31, 286 

Sabine rape, 26 n. 6 
Sabinii lUni Hide jure eiviU, 298 
Sabinians and Proculians, 297 aq, 
Sacer eato and SaeraUo capiHa, 17, 52 

aq. and n. 14 
Sacra familiaef — ^importance of perpetu- 
ating, 25 and note 5 ; heir's liability 
for, 169 
Saoramcntum, Lag, actio per^ — general 
idea, 177 ; prooedure in vindication 
of luid, 177-181 ; the manua eonaertio, 
178 aq,; the aacramento provoeatio, 
180 aq, ; the deposit ad pontem, 181, 
417, for which pmedea faeramenti 
substituted, 416 ; what it all meant, 
71, 182-184 ; effect of judgment, 184 
aq,; sacramental procedure in other 
cases, 185-187 
SaoraUUf Legea, 81 aq, 
Saoratio bonorum, 27, 62 n. 12 
Sale, Stages in the history of, 168, 164, 
262-268; the deoemviral provision that 
property of thing sold should not pass 
till price paid, 128 and n. 4, 129 aq, 
SaUadatio aecundum maneipiurn, 265 
Soaevola, Q. Cervid., 303 aq, 
Scaevola, Quint. Mucins, P. f^ 248 
Seals to testaments, etc, 162, 272 n. 9 
Secession of plebeians. First, 81 ; second, 

82 ; third, 92 
Saetio tenortim, 198 and n. 82 
Self-help in regal period, 51, 69 aq,; 
remains of it in XII Tables, 102 ; the 
deeretum dim Marci, 295 note 
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flMifttniooniiiHs ttfct dIam of 2i0ML 288 : 
■Iratdy nmiMroiit ^ ttiM of Gbindliu, 
387 and n. 10 

8flBitaMoiifiilti| Ptftknlar ; Sc Mam- 
dmmmmm, 826; &. QiyJmMumws 
888 ; So, F^ganm mm, 882 ; Se. T^r- 
lMtfi«M«s 882 ; Se, TrMli am m a, 
882 ; Se, FrffaiBimw, 204 n. 3 

fibpultor^ 442 a. 

ArvOu ttyiMi(MH 881 

fionitiide of the gkbo. tM *'ChUmaim§*' 

B&nibadm in Zn TftblM^ 142 ; etmtioa 
of ■. by pacti and rt^totimii, 261 
and B. 8 ; I. ta daamsal pariod, 828 

8ar?ioa Snlpicivi Rnftub 248 

gcrrina Tolliiia, — hii itfocmi* 66-76; 
Inatttatioii of emu ue , 66 ; oonaa- 
qnaaoai^ 66 «g.; ^^m amandmanti on 
the oouaa of jnatioa, 88-76 ; hia fifty 
km about oontraots and Crimea, 66, 
72; 86 

8az : origiBally no prinlaga of a. in aoo- 
oeaiioB of mm hmidee^ 44 ; but femalai 
practioally nndar ibtUn, A. ; diaaUU- 
tiai impoaed on them by Vooonian 
law, 270 ; limitation by '* interpreta- 
tion" of their right of anoooaaion aa 
agnataa, 166, 270 ; praetorian nliti, 
276 ; Juatinianian eqnaliaation, 896 

Sinattto papyri, Benardakia'a, 878 

Slavea : domestic position of a. in r^gal 
period, 88 eq.; proTiaiona of XII 
Tables in refeienoe to them, 116 sg. / 
slave /urs dvUi a Hang, Jure natmnli 
a perwm, 121 ; limited liabOity of 
owner for debts of a., 266 ; impioTed 
position of s. in Jnstinianian law, 891 ; 
enfranohissnient of a^ aee "Mann- 
miasion" 

Soldiers, Exceptional pii?ilegea of, 819 
eq. ; teeta mm imm mHitaite, 820 $q. ; 
peadmn OMfrMiae, 822 «g. 

SokUio pet tua tA Hbram^ 69 n. 17, 149 
andn. 18 

Spendthrift, Interdiction <rf; 82, 110^ 
121, 206 n. 2 

^NNuto, —deriTation of word, 216 ; con- 
fined to eitixena, 216, 267 and n. 7 ; 
heir of ^ponaor at one time not bovnd, 
216 n. 9. (See '< Stipulation ") 

Sjpontio tt mtip mla ii o Urtiae pari%$t 
21749. 

j^ponmmam, Prooednra in real actions 
per, 887 sg. 

Stationei Jui ptUdiee doeeiUwrn, 298 

Statu liberi, 116 

" SUOue eondieUme diet eim hoeU, " 211 

Stipolatlonf its introduction, 218-216 ; 
derivation of word, 214 ; theories aa 
to origin of B., 214 eq.; forms, — 



epcmeie <#w^8«y and erei^), 
wkMo, etc., 216 aq.; a fomusl oon- 
trnot, 216 ; ito aspaMion in latter half 
of rspublie, 266-268 ; etipuimUe habere 
Uoare, 266 aq, ; a, dnjilaa, A. / j; 
AqmUiema, 267 ; pnetoriaa stipnia- 
tioBS, 848 49. 

Stoics, Philosophy of the,— its influenoa 
on the law, 282 note 

Sooosasion, Unirwsal, to the liring^ — fay 
in fMHMcm mmmU io, aee **Mamua*' ; 
by adrogatioB, aee '^AdrogatioB'* ; 
by io n oni emj^^ aee ** Eetptie 
homenm" : to the dead,— by inherit- 
aaoe, see **Heredilaa^ teetamentary, 
see ''IMament," or on inteotscy, see 
** Intestate snocesskm " ; by umtcaf^ 
pro h ere de, see ^ Ueueapiopre he r ede"; 
by bo n one m poaeeaeio, see **Beiior, 
by trust, see "Fideieom- 
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Am hertdMt — who indndad amongst a 
man'a, 166 ; real nature of their suc- 
cession, 47 and n. 14 ; by int oMb 
and praetorian rules testator had either 
to institute or diainherit them, 162 ; 
oonaequenoea of prseterition, 278 ; the 
Justinianian law on prseterition and 
disherison. 896 jg./ voidanee of a 
testament by subsequent eme^ganos 
of & ^ who had not been provided 
for, 168 ; under pu eieiU, a. A. had 
the first place on intestacy, 48, 47, 
168 ; had no prefarsnce over emanci- 
pated children in praetorian or im- 
perial intestate succession, 276 ; no 
privilege of males or of primogenltnre 
among & A., 44, 46 ; they were ne- 
cessary heirs, 166, and took ^sr 
atirpea, 167 

SiUjuria, 119 and n. 18 

Summa Penuina, 406 

Suretyship, 266 

Syrian ooUeotion of Ante-Justinianian 
law, 874 



TdmUk Heradeeneia, aee **LeK JuUa 

iwnntctpg/tj ** 

Tklion in XII Tables, 102, 489 n. 8 

T m mm ua, worship o^ 87 

Testament (see **Suooeasion")— what! 
169 ; only a citisen could make a L, 
48 n. 17 ; original incapacity of women 
to do ao, 44 n. 7 ; the t. ealmtia 
eemUiUa, 47, 168 ; the t in proemdu 
feObim, 47 ; difficulty experienced by 
plebeians In making a t, 64; tiieir 
makeshift for it, 64 aq, ; the t jmt 
tua at libram in its Inchoate conditkn, 
64, 169-161; its second and third 
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■tages, 161 9q.; necessity of testator's 
instituting or disinheriting mi heredes, 
see **Suii heredes" ; how he had to 
deal with emancipated children, see 
''Emancipation*' ; instituted heir re- 
quired to have UatamenH /actio with 
testator, 889 ; substitutions, 166 ; sub- 
sidiary provisions, 829 ; the so-called 
praetorian t^ ib,; the t. of the Jus- 
tinianian law, 894 ; J.'s legislation 
about disherison, praeterition, etc, 
396 sg. ; rights, etc., of heir, etc, 
under or in opposition to a testa- 
ment, see ** Hereditas," **B<mor, poe- 
tesno " / ^[uerela inoffidoti testanuTUi, 
see '* Querela " / tegtammUum mlUare^ 
820 sq, ; testamentary trusts, see 
" FideMmMMna " ; codicils, see 
"Codicils" 

Texts of Institutes, 408 ; of Digest, 409 ; 
of Code, 410 ; of Novels, 411 

Theffc and Its forms and actions, 140 ag[^ 
428^. 

Theodorici, JEdietum, 871 

Theodosian Code, 867 sq.; Theodosian 
and post-TheodoslAn Novels, 869 

Theophilus's Paraphrase of the Insti- 
tutes, 401 tq. 

Tignum ^neium, 127, 141 

Tipucitos, 408 n. 4 

Transmission (tranamiaiio) of heir's jus 
adeundi, — Justinian's amendment, 
897 

Tribonian, 878 sq,; his "emblems," 882 
n. 16 

Tribunate, Institution of, 81 ; functions 
of tribunes, 81, 91 

Trinoctialis ttswrpaiio^ 85 n. 48, 111 

Turin Gloss on Institutes, 404 

Tutory over Pupils in regal period, 88, 
116 ; t. of male agnates {tutela Isgiti- 
ma) introduced by XII Tables, 119 ; 
tuL leg. ended by capitis deminutio, 
124 ; the office of a tutor, 120 ; the 
actio de rationibus distrahendis, 141 ; 
removal of tutor as suspect, 207 ; 
regulation of t. over p. by oratio dim 
Severij 825 ; tutory-at-law opened to 
cognates, and exceptionally even to 
females, 391 

Tutory over Women in patrician Rome, 
33, 116 ; its justification* 88 n. 84 ; 
tutory of agnates, 119 ; fiduciary t., 
44 n. 7 ; tutda legUima of agnates 
abolished by ;. Claudia, 287, 826; 
entire disappearance of t. over w. in 
later classicai law, 826 

Twelve Tables, — the complaints that 
evoked them, 86 sq, ; their compila- 
tion, 94 ; sources, 95 ; remains, 96 



sq,; reconstruction, 98 aq,; arrange- 
ment and most authoritative versions, 
99 n. 8 ; general characteristics, 100 
•q, : the texts of, 434-448 

Ulpianus, Domitius, 805 ; FrtugmenltA 
Ulpiimi, 810, 811 

Undarium/enuSt 91 

Uswxtpio, The, of XII Tables, 188 sq. ; 
amended in latter half of republic, 
251 ; remodelled by Justinian, 892 

Usueapio pro herede, — origin, 48 sq, ; 
nature, 170 sq,, 186 n. 42 

Usufruct and quasi-usufruct, 827 

UsvTSceptioJiduciae, 186 sq. 

Usury, Laws to repress, 91 

Usurpatio, 111 

UsuSjBM ''Custom" 

Usus, marriage by. 111 n. 1 

" UH legassit suae rei ita jus esto" — 
original application, 158 and n. 3 ; ex- 
tension, 162 

Uxor and maierfamilias, — distinction, 
111 n. 2 

Vadimoniumt 144, 263 n. 28 
Valentinianian "Law of Citations,'' 868 

Valerius Probus, — his "Ifotae Juris" 

812 
Vatican Fragments, 870 
Veetiqalis, Ager, 398 
Vengeance, Private, in early law, 51 sq. 
Verba nuncupata in a mancipation, 132 

Vesting of an inheritance, 166 sq. 

" Veteres" of later republic, 247 sq. 

Vindex in manus injectio against a 
judgment-debtor, 194, 195, and notes ; 
no room for him in m* i. against a 
nexal debtor, 151 ; in the XII Tables 
192 n. 5, 484 

VindicarSf meaning, 182 n. 15 ; ety- 
mology, ib. 

Vindieatio, Rei : per saeramentumy 177- 
187 ; per sponsionem, 837 sq. ; per 
formulam petUoriam, 888 

VindidM, 184 n. 22, 448 

Vindicta in sacramental real action, 
179 ; in manumission, 816 

" Vis eimlis et/estucaria," 188 

Visigothorum, Lex Romana, 871 

Voeoniana ratio, 270 

Warranty against eviction in mancipa- 
tion, 180 sq. ; did it arise ipso jure f 
181 

Witchcraft, 140 

Women, see "Manus," '*Sex," '* Testa 
ment," "Tutory over women" 
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